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1,125,000 POUNDS PER HOUR of feed water are 
pumped by three BJ Boiler Feed Pumps in the oper- 
ation of this magnificent 65,000 KW Steam turbine- 
generator set (Manufactured by Westinghouse)... 

at the City of Los Angeles Harbor Steam Plant. 








FOR 
LARGE, MODERN 
HIGH PRESSURE 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 
POWER PLANTS 


te 
sak 


DOUBLE CASE 


Dorler Feed Fesmps 


The Double Case, Double Volute Boiler 
Feed Pump, a Byron Jackson Co. develop- 


ON THE FLOOR BELOW. .. One of the three 6” by 
11”, 9-Stage, double case BJ Boiler Feed Pumps. Each 
pump delivers 375,000 pounds per hour of feed water. 


Water temperature: 360°F; Total Differential Pressure: 


1250 psi; Drive: 900 hp, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. 


ment, is superior to any other design for 
feeding High Pressure, High Temperature 
Boilers in Modern Power Plants. Outstand- 
ing features of this pump include: 


HORIZONTALLY SPLIT INNER CASE 
AXIAL & RADIAL THRUSTS ELIMINATED 


HEAVY BOLTING OF HORIZONTAL SPLIT 
NOT REQUIRED 


BALANCE DISK, DRUM OR FLOATING SEAL NOT USED 
LOW STUFFINGBOX PRESSURES 
EASILY & QUICKLY DISMANTLED & REASSEMBLED 


Capacities: to 1,000,000 Ibs. per hr. 
Pressures: 1,000 to 2,800 psi. 


Byron Jackson Co. 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Headquarters Commission Reports to 
General Assembly 


ESULTS of an exhaustive study of possible sites 
R in Westchester County, N. Y., and Fairfield 
County, Conn., prepared by the Planning Staff of the 
Headquarters Commission of the United Nations for 
submission to the General Assembly, were made pub- 

on Ox tober 22 


During the four days prior to release of this re- 
ort, song bids were made by the City of New York 
wceptance of the former World’s Fair site (see 
‘ront cover and pages 83 and 84 of this issue) as the 
ermanent headquarters of the United Nations, and 
a delegation from San Francisco which offered 


U.N. a choice of three large sites in the Golden Gate 
i. In the accompanying map the shaded patches 
‘iow the approximate area of these tracts, each of 


bout ten square miles. 
\s the New York Times pointed out on October 
21, the Golden Gate offer, like that of New York, is 
cing presented in the belief that delegates to the 
ted Nations will re-open the headquarters discus- 
Ls time during the General Assembly session 
October 23 at Flushing Meadow Park. In 
cw € vigorous opposition that has been ex- 
many Westchester towns against the estab- 
icre of a United Nations headquarters, it is 


Continued on page 137) 


ABOVE 


— € five proposed sites for the United Nations 
ead rs in Westchester County, N. Y. Ricut: The 
‘sco sites: the Crystal Springs Lake area (1); 
ne” site (2); and the Moraga Valley disirict (3) . 
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iF takes many people and many things to 


keep on giving you the best telephone service in 


the world. 
It takes 
to provide 
There’s 
telephone 


phones in 


a lot of money — investors’ money — 
the facilities. 

an investment of $240 behind your 
and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
the Bell System. 


BELL 


















It takes good management and good employees 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many in management 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We're busy right 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansion 
program—to catch up with the Nation's eds and 
give you more and better service than eve! hefore. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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e CO» Content 


Watch id 


DRO ;°7 in the CO, content 
A rease our fuel consump- 
[ 


which would mean a 


S 1 a vear,”” remarked a 
endent 
such a drop shows rule- 
lo avoid it re- 
continuous in the 
use of a CO, recorder. 
rger plants are likely to 
sts, but any water-works or 
plant can 
The instru- 
itself through 
It shows 
in 


ration. 


tests 


steam-electric 
recorde os 
for 


CO 
us 1\ pays 
sa\ sin a short time. 
ist stantaneous fluctuations 
mtent in the flue gases, per 
operator to keep the fuel 
ratio at the predetermined setting 
ve maximum operating econ- 


rhe higher the CO, content the bet 
the combustion, but it must not be 
heat will 
furnace-boiler 


become 
foun 


high or the 
the 


loo low a proportion of CO, 


gerous to 
ms 
in excess of air, a dissipation of 
iting this air instead of the 

rin the boiler, and a waste of coal. 
Co, 
s steam plants? 


W. F. SCHAPHORSI 
45 Academy St 
Newark, N. ] 


Have vou recorders in your 


Lighting and the 

['raffic Problem 

R°* MANY YEARS traffic experts 
have been making exhaustive sur- 


trafic situation and have 


yt tne 
fering a variety of solutions to 
Very few, however, have 


salient 


problem 
the 
America 
benefits from the 
failed put 
ts profits back into the nec 
Much- 
include 
for safe operation, 
and 


finger on 


that 


one 
f : 
fact has ex 
nendous 
icle but has to 
itional maintenance. 


rafic facilities ade- 


idwavs 
street-lighting facilities, 
trol facilities. 
I dway which was built to ac 
light 
itomobile now is expected 
fleets of still 
trucks, and passenger 
d for a of 
n addition to pleasure driv 


dark 


in the early days of the 


the comparatively 


buses, larger 
auto 
variety business 


g highways are just as 


when night traffic was only 


tion of the present volume 
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Examining the CO, recorders the 


boiler board in an Ohio power station 


on 


and driving conditions were entirely 


different. When these facts are con 
sidered one can understand how 
American trafhic killed 28,500 citizens 


in 1945 and why it is likely to demand 


close to 35, 


ooo lives this year, 
America must make an honest effort 


to combat its traffic problem by poul 


ing a larger share of traffic’s profits 
back into a system of highways that 
will afford a segregation of vehicles. 


\dequate provisions must be made for 


pedestrians in rural areas so that they 
with 


will not have to compete moto! 


vehicles. Most important of all, the 
nation’s traffic highways must be 
lighted with modern traffic safety 


lighting in order that night traffic may 
have standards of safety comparable 
with those of day traffic. 


Story Telling in the Parks 

| WILSEY, supervisor of recrea 
for the Park 

Commission, has written to the Mont 

clair, N. J., Library to express appre 

of the 

Montclair parks this summer under di 


the Mr. Wilsey 


which libraries 


tion Essex County 


ciation story telling done in 


rection of Library. 


savs, “This is a service 


are particularly equipped to perform 


ind one which our playleader staff is 
to render: so that the co 


not trained 


yperation you gave was especially help 
ful.” 
The of Library Staff 


who told stories at the park§ this sum 


membet the 
mer was Miss Margaret Davis, and it is 
to be hoped that she will tell at least 


a thousand and one more 


The Strangest Street 


NOWN as the most unusual street 
K in America, Main Street of Val 
ley City winds southward through the 
to the 
linking 


lexas 
Grande, 


southernmost ot 
mouth of the 


forty-two suburban 


tip 
Rio 
cities and towns 
into a single metropolitan area with 
out one cramped, congested center 
Valley City is the metropolitan area, 
consisting of three counties: Cameron, 
Hidalgo, and Willacy. Main Street is 
the principal that 


through most of the cities and towns. 


highway passes 
Some 75 miles long and 40 miles wide, 
the 
approximately 250,000 people, 185,400 
of whom live along Main Street. 

Ihe three principal cities within 


area has a total population of 


Valley City are McAllen, Harlingen, 
and Brownsville; 119,095 people live 
within 10 minutes of some of them, 


and 152,509 within 20 minutes. 


\ true delta, the valley is the richest 
agricultural area in the South. From 
the citrus 
Main Street 


grapetruit. I 


either side ot 
ol 


the 


groves on 
jo" 


yeal 


America’s 
ot 


256,000 


COM 
ast acres 
vegetables yielded $1932, 
income for thre¢ 
10° of the total for 


hundred 
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COUNTIES, 
all of 


bales 


in farm 
more than 
Texas. One 


are gathered annually from the broad 


thousand 


cotton fields. 

Out ol dol 
lars, $2.14 are spent on Main Street in 
Valley City. It is 


street; it is a major market as well 


every 100 Texas retail 


not only a strange 


Untinted Vistas 


ALIFORNIA motorists will have 
[ to content themselves with un 
tinted landscapes or trade in their 
colored windshields for sun glasses 


frowns on the use of colored 


Che 


glass in 


law 
wind-wings, and 
Ang« les Po 


warned 


windshields, 
rear windows, and the Los 


lice Department has owners 


fad will have 
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California involved. 
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water storage 
is ie =. tanks and stand pipes 
serving th er distribution syste | 
6 te Maryland em erected for the 
area adjacent to } suburban The one ‘Jlustrated above, erected this yeal; is 
ashington, D.C 151 ft. in diam. by 31 ft. It was fabricated and 
pickled at our Greenville, Pa. plant. The reser 
voir shown below is also 151 ft. in diam. by 31 
ft. It was placed in service in 1939. Both are 
of butt-welded construction. Special architec: 
tural features are a low-pitch cone roof and an 
1 cornice which embellishes the othe! 
ss of the construction. 
permits, welded steel rese! 
al for providing gravity 
1 water system. They 
Steel will not crack 0! 
is uneven settling. The 
stay water tight. Main 
snting 1! 
dition 


resery ol 
fabricated and 


photos 
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Water Supply and Treatment 





r yy ss 
“Water Use,” Not 
y Y ° 99 
“Water Consumption 
HEN ONE considers the matter, 
W rfectly obvious that only 
imal proportion of the 
inicipality is “consumed.” 
[he res used.” We find the law- 
1an the engineer, driving 
convincingly 


home most 


see “S Revenue Financing,” by 
R. L. M ell, page 121). 

For n years the difference be- 
veen r and sewage works has 
yeen gl enough to make them vir- 
tually independent professions. The 
water works man has assumed the obli- 
sation of collecting a supply of water, 


to meet certain standards, 
id delivering it to the property line 
vhoever desires the service. A few, 
\ious to give more complete serv- 
assume the responsibility of deliv- 
as far as the customer’s meter. 


What happens thereafter is of no par- 
ula mcern to them. For their 
oses a quantity of water is “con- 


d.” As far as they are concerned, 
is evaporated, transpired, destroyed. 
er to return. Similarly the sewage 
assumes that 

sewage bubbles forth from each 
idence or commercial establishment 
ke an everlasting spring. He takes 
each delivers, often not without 
ertain amount of protest that the 
ewage is too acid, too alkaline, too 
voluminous or is possessed of some 
other disagreeable characteristic, and 
disposes of it in one way or another, 
not always in strict accordance with 
i standard as exacting as the water- 
vorks. Sewage works men do not agree 
on their standards with the same de- 
gree of completeness as do water works 


men 


rks man apparently 


\s Mr. Mitchell has so ably pointed 
out customer merely receives the 
offering of the water works man, uses 
entarily, and passes it along 
» tl wage works man. He actually 
does no more to the water than to add 
two tenths of one percent of 
tionable material, as the sanitary 
pro} n knows it, during this process 
of And around this small in 
revolve all the profound 
papers, speeches, articles, and 
voted to sewage treatment. 


\ ‘torney Mitchell emphasizes, 
wat id sewage works combine to 
2s inseparable service. A water 
. h thout some method of sewage 
Lis is ridiculous. And similarly a 
sCW 


works without a water supply 
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No Relation 





“This is an R. D. Wood gate valve,” ex 
plains A. Baldwin Wood, right, general 
superintendent of the New Orleans Seu 
erage and Water Board, “but R. D. Wocd 


is no relation of mine.’ Superintendent 
Wood pointed this out to New Orleans’ 
recently elected reform mayor DeLesse ps 
Morrison, left, who believes in learning 
how this city’s services are operate. 
by means of first-hand inspections. 


is inconceivable. Thus follows the con 
clusion that since rates based on the 
volume of use may be established to 
pay for the construction and operation 
of a water supply, these same rates 
based on volume of use may be again 
employed to pay for the sewage works. 
The conception of “water use” is 
apparent in this line of reasoning. It 
will replace the anachronism, “water 
consumption,” henceforward. 


Automatic Backwash Filter 
Shows High Efficiency 


DUAL job is being accomplished 
by the Hardinge automatic back- 
wash rapid sand filter, which has been 
operating in the plant of the Newton 
Falls Paper Co. at Newton Falls, N. Y., 
since January 1, 1946. The filter pro- 
vides the town’s water supply as well 
as all the raw water for the paper mill. 
The filter has an area of 1,125 square 
feet and a capacity of 2 gallons per 
square foot per minute. The filter 
medium consists of a 1014-inch sand 
bed on 114-inch thick Aloxite porous 
plates. The water which is filtered is 
taken from a river flowing 
through the town. 

The raw water contains up to 20 
ppm of suspended solids which are 
mainly clay and organic matter. Tests 
made of the filtered water show that 
97-4% of the solids are removed. 

The backwash mechanism operates 
automatically when the head on the 
filter builds up to a_ predetermined 


small 


level. As soon as the head is reduced, 
the backwash mechanism stops. At the 
Newton Falls installation the mechan 
ism operates about four times every 
twenty-four hours. 


Honolulu Water Works 
Scrapes Off Camouflage 


URING the war many municipal 
D service buildings were run down 
in appearance, mainly through the loss 
of manpower or inability to get re 
placement equipment; however, the 
water facilities serving Honolulu 
looked unkempt, not for these reasons, 
but because of Army and Navy orders. 
Arthur R. Tyler, Engineer for the D1- 
vision of Water Works, pointed out in 
the recent annual report of the De 
partment of Public Works that the 
Army and Navy had urged that weeds 
and other undergrowth be allowed to 
grow on all the department properties 
since they were the best natural cam- 
ouflage. Some of the pumps had been 
painted with the typical garish pattern 
required under camouflage conditions, 
and this now must be removed. 

Honolulu’s water system has more 
reason, probably, than any other mu 
nicipal activity to welcome the termi 
nation of the war. At the time hostilities 
ceased, the report further pointed out, 
demands had greatly exceeded the 
ability to supply, and there was no 
immediate prospect of any diminu 
tion. Too, consumption did not mate 
rially drop with the cessation of hostil 
ities. Army consumption, it is true, 
noted an almost immediate decrease; 
but, since a large number of the dis 
tricts already were operating under 
restricted use, the water afforded by 
the Army’s removal merely allowed 
the removal of the restrictions. Today 
there is no adequate surplus of supply. 


Ozonization Will Kill 
Polio Virus 


ZONIZATION within the limits 
O recommended for water treat 
ment will inactivate the polio virus as 
effectively as chlorine or chlorine di 
oxide. This is one of the findings of 
G. M. Ridenour and R. S. Ingols of 
the University of Michigan School of 
Public Health, based on research aided 
by a grant from the National Founda 
tion for Infantile Paralysis and de- 
scribed in an article in the June issue 


of the American Journal of Public 
Health. (See THe American City 
September 1946, page 135.) 
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ENCLOSED 


Your Sewage Treatment Plant CAN BE 
designed so that it is all housed in modern 
efficient buildings. 


Consulting Engineers, Contractors, City 
Officials and many others interested in 
the latest equipment for sewage treatment 
plants are writing us for information on 
Eimco Continuous Vacuum Filters as used 
in dewatering Sewage Sludge. 


Eimco installations in Baltimore, Md.; 
Cranston, R. |.; Great Neck, L. I; East 
Chicago, Ind.; and in many other cities 
have proved the advantages of continu- 
ous vacuum filtration over sand drying 


beds. 





SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANTS 


FOR PROTECTION 


Eliminate objectionable odors, condi- 
tions that form breeding places for disease 
carrying insects and provide a system that 
will easily and economically adjust itself 
for increased population for years to come 
by installing Eimco Continuous Vacuum 
filters for sludge dewatering. 


Write for more information to your near- 
est branch office, there is no obligation. 


EIMCO 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


Executive Offices and Factories — Salt Lake City 8, Utah: 
Branches — 67 Wall St., New York 5 — 111 W. Washington St., 


Chicago 2 — Mills Bldg., El Paso — 1217 - 7th St., Sacramento 14 
Aiea 
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Three Countries Compare Notes 


The Federation of Sewage Works Associations, with delegates 
from Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, discuss 
sewerage problems at the meeting in Toronto, October 7-9. 


British Sewage Treatment 
Practices 

NTENSIFICATION and mechani- 
l ition the two general trends 
ige treatment practices. 
ed out by John Hurley, 


General Manager, Sewage Purification 
epartme Wolverhampton, — Eng- 

id president of the Institute of 
sewage Purification in England. Mr. 
Hurlev’s paper was read by Dr. A. E. 
ferry, Director, Sanitary Engineering 


Ontario 
main factors in the Brit- 


Department of 


practice are as follows: 


‘reenings. Fine screening with a 
bar opening is practically ob- 
n British practice. An opening 
g inches in the screens is com- 
The 


ng of sludge has some support. 


lor most medium plants. 


2. Chemical precipitation and _ floc 
tion. This is sometimes used as an 
wiliary on an overloaded plant on 
pe with an abnormal sewage. The 
of sulphuric acid is common for 
from wool wastes, and 


treating 


grease recovery 


is also used for acid 


wastes 
;. Prima The Brit- 
practice of a 6 to 8-hour detention 


sedimentation. 


ul based on dry weather flow is 


ier high. However, British sewages 


generally stronger than American: 


thermor the plants must provide 
iment for three times the normal 
‘weather rate, plus partial treat- 


(up to six times dry-weather flow. 


lhe larger detention period has the ad 
Mtage of ironing out sudden. varia- 

’ In sewage strength. Solids not 
noved while in the primary tanks 
‘P Up elsewhere; if not removed 


in the secondary tanks, the solids 
sludge that is hard to de- 


In discussing the paper, Dr. F. W. 
MohIman 


€ Sanit 


Director of Laboratories for 
District of Chicago, stated 
Mat the longer detention time is not 
h longer for British sew- 
0 gcd as compared with 


Ss Ol { 


nited § 


s sewage with 150-300 gcd. 
! 


L pr pita strength basis, the de- 
von ities are about the same. 
a ited Sludge. Besides dif- 
sed a British practice uses several 
1e7 ls. One is the Simplex, 
ON ‘ spinner on the surface 
THE 4 
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to effect aeration; a second, the Ha- 
warth, uses paddle wheels on a long 
shaft; a third, the Hartly Spiroflow, 
uses inclined paddies; and a fourth, 
the Kessner Brush, brushes re- 
volving in the sewage. 

5. Trickling filters. Double  filtra 
tion is a fairly recent development. It 
involves two filters operating alter 
nately, with one filter leading off pet 
iodically to give the other a rest. 


uses 


Recirculation has been practiced in 
England for many years. The English 
recirculation ratio is than the 
\merican. The rate, however, is lim- 
ited by existing pumps rather than 
the operator’s choice. Existing stand 
ard filter plants carry purification to 
a high degree of nitrification with 
{0-50 ppm being common. Higher re- 
circulation rates in the return of the 
effluent to the primary tanks might 
lead to denitrification and gas lifting. 


lower 


Enclosed aerated filters show a cer- 
tain amount of promise. These filters 
employ air that is driven downward 
through them and treating 
tank effluent that is three times as effec 
tive as open filters. 
Wolverhampton with this type have 
employed a filter 20 feet in diameter 


show a 


Experiments at 


and 131% feet deep. 

Dr. Mohlman pointed out that the 
rates of filtration for these accelerated 
processes are only about 600 pounds 
BOD applied per acre-foot, a rate 
considered in the standard 
trickling filter loadings in the U. S. 
British standards apparently require 
nitrification, which is not present in 
(American high-rate filters operated at 
from 1,000 to 3,000 pounds BOD re 


range ol 


moval per acre-foot. 


Advantages of External 
Sludge Heating 


XTERNAL heat exchangers have 
E a definite advantage over intern 
al heating coils in the amount of heat 
per square foot of exchanger surface 
that can be transferred to the sludge 
but have a disadvantage in that the 
exchangers require a somewhat higher 
sludge temperature. This was pointed 
out in a paper prepared by Prof. H. 
J. Miles, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and delivered before the Fed- 
eration of Sewage Works Associations 


in Toronto. Prof. Miles’ paper was 


1946 


read by Dr. Willem Rudolfs, Chiet, 
Department of Water and Sewage Re 
search, New Jersey Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, New Brunswick,N. J. 

Another advantage of the external 
type is its accessibility. Piping can 
be arranged so that different exchang 
ers can be used with the same tank, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of tak 
ing a digester out of service. 

\. M. Rawn of the 
County Sanitation District has pointed 
out that external exchangers make it 


Los Angeles 


possible to “control the sludge tem 
perature in any receptacle which will 
hold the sludge, whether earthen pit, 
lined retention chamber, unused tank, 
or basin.” 

External heat exchangers avoid the 
sudden temperature drops and the ac 
companying decrease in gas production 
noted in some digesters when unheat 


ed raw sewage is added. 


How Environmental 
Sanitation Arouses 
Public Interest 


7 factors affecting the general 
public’s interest in environmental 


sanitation were outlined by Dr. J. ‘I 


Phair, Deputy Minister of Health, 
Ontario, Canada, before the meeting 
of the Federation. 

These factors were as follows: 

1. A general interest in publi 
health lies primarily in the control] 


of communicable diseases. Fear of 
plagues, which is fostered by supersti 
tion and ignorance, is a powerful moti 
vating force. An innate sense of pal 
ental responsibility to children is an 
other. Any health authority can make 
the front page on a police announce 
ment. More people will queue up for 


vaccination in face of a few fugitive 


cases of small pox than for a much 
needed sewage treatment project. 
2. Adequate disposal of — refuse 


shares second place with sewage dis 
posal in public interest. The average 
man is conscious of tangible irritants 
He is sure that those things that are of 
fensive to the harmful 
Stock yards, chicken-killing establish 
ments, piles of ashes or scrap iron— 
all are to him health hazards. One 
can presume that complainants mask 


senses are 


interest in property deterioration with 


(Continued on page 113) 
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UTILITY HANGARS 








ég LURIA 











FOR THE SMALL PLANE 


Luria offers a new all purpose hangar for 
small planes. This building is designed as 
a permanent structure and is fabricated 


from heavy structural steel shapes. 


Doors are precision built, pressed steel 
panels hinged together and hung on 
overhead track with self adjusting spring 
hangers. They are easily operated, roll- 


ing back inside building and providing a 


clear opening of 38’0’x10’6”. 


By allowing for adjustments of length in 
20’ increments as well as a choice in door 
and window arrangement, Luria attains a 
flexibility that makes this building adapt- 
able for combination use. Shop space, 
storage, offices, classrooms or other fa- 
cilities can be arranged to suit specific 


requirements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 


LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, I 
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Refuse and Street Cleaning 





Youker’s Collections Require Heavy-Duty Trucks 


being loaded with garbage in Colonial Heights, Yonkers, N. Y. 
paulin on top of the cab and broom tucked between the cab and body of this 
ruck. The tarpaulin is used to cover the load, the broom to clean sidewalks. 





ONKERS, New York’s fifth largest 
Y ity, is no place for lightweight 
garbage and refuse trucks. According 
t0 Commissioner of Public Works 
James |. Corbalis, Yonkers is known 

the Terrace City because of its 
many hills and steep grades. Because 
i these hills, the “stop and go” at 
every building produces a high mor- 
lity rate among ordinary trucks used 

ihe 22-square-mile refuse collection 
‘tiem, and results in very high main- 


Snow-Loader Doubles 
as Leaf-Loader 


in Rochester, N. Y. 


ie SNOGO that is used to clean 
the streets of Rochester, N. Y., 
takes on an added task in the fall 


} 


en gathering autumn leaves becomes 
problem. ‘This will be the third year 
it been picking up the leaves 

msiderable saving in money and 
Chi t works with a_ tractor 


Py vith a pusher screen which 
gathers leaves into piles along the 
The Snogo 
the pile and shoots it into 
ruck, making a dense, well- 


of the Snogo, 


On Rochester tried using its 
0 r-belt snow loaders but 
" ‘ion was not particularly 
$ ecause leaves and grit got 
pen working parts and 
Caused ikdowns. 
THE A) 
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tenance charges. Consequently, he uses 
34 FWD trucks in this service, 13 of 
which were purchased in 1934, 7 in 
1935. 5 in 1936, 3 in 1937, and 6 in 
1945. All are used constantly, and the 
oldest has traveled about 100,000 miles. 

These trucks have a 14 cubic-yard 
open body and carry a mixed load of 
about 4 tons of ashes, rubbish, and 
garbage; when on straight ash collec- 
tion they carry about 6 tons. They 
travel an average of 29 miles per day. 


The Snogo was adapted for leaf 
gathering by Elmer Van Gelder of the 
Division of Maintenance and Opera- 
tion, and Frank Rowe, also on the 
Rochester municipal staff. 


Oklahoma City Combines 
Hog Feeding, Sanitary Fill 
to Overcome Nuisance 


KLAHOMA CITY is experiment 
ing with a combination of hog 
feeding and sanitary fill in an ettort 
to overcome the nuisance created by 
the hog-feeding pens operated by 
Ralph Sullivant, and at the same time 
maintain the profitable revenue from 
the sale of garbage to the hog-feeder 
The present system guarantees the 
city $1,200 per month or 20% of the 
profit, whichever is the 
forces deliver the 


hog-leeding 
greater. The city 
mixed refuse; the hog feeder places it 
on a series of concrete slabs from which 
the hogs eat it. When the pigs lose 
interest in one platform and move 
onto the next, the workmen have in 
the past cleared the platform and 
burned the remainder on an open 
Because the smoke and odor 
have 


dump. 


from this operation caused 
north-side and west-side residents to 
complain bitterly, Sullivant and the 
city officials decided to try burying 


instead of burning the residue. 


They drew up an amended contract 
which would amortize the cost of a 
pair of tractors and Bull-Clams to be 
used for filling. The amended con 
tract provides that the equipment will 
belong to the city at the end of the 
contract. City Manager Gill feels that 
even if the experiment does not prove 
satisfactory and they find themselves 
forced into some other method of 
refuse disposal, they still will have 
plenty of use for the equipment. 


Sullivant is feeding at present 3,000 
hogs and is able to realize one pound 
per day increase in hog flesh. 





PHOTO BY AL MCLAUGHLIN, THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


Fill and cover methods for refuse not consumed by hogs replace an open burning 
dump to eliminate objectionable smoke and odors from Oklahoma City’s disposal area. 
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For Tomorrow’s Civic Plans, 


Today’s Civic Needs — 





Convenient Ryerson Steel Service 


Twelve strategically located Ryerson plants 
bring quick service on steel from stock within 
easy reach of municipalities the country over. 

Bars, shafting, structurals, plates, tubing, 
reinforcing bars, wire mesh, alloys, stainless — 
every steel product obtainable under present 
conditions is ready for prompt shipment from 
the Ryerson plant nearby. 

These diversified stocks are a real aid to 
civic efficiency. One call, one order, one invoice 
takes care of an entire group of diversified 
needs slashing detail work for purchasing men. 
Prompt Ryerson delivery eliminates lost time 
on the job. 

If sometimes you have a question on steel 
selection or application, here’s another advan- 
tage of Ryerson service. Each plant has a staff 
of engineers and metallurgists whose wide 


experience is always available to you. wp . 


- a”. 


RYERSON STEEL 





* peeeenneceeecenseeeenseens 


So if you are planning for the future include 
Ryerson steel service in your plans. And call 
Ryerson for today’s maintenance and repair 
needs. In the face of present shortages, our 
stocks are not always complete but we will do 
everything in our power to work with you. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel-Service 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Los 
Angeles. 


HI -BOND* RE-BARS°"" 


Scientific design provides Hi-Bond reinforcing bars with 
greater mechanical grip. Gives increased bonding valve. 
Reduces cracking of concrete. Ryerson plants in Chicago, 
Detroit and Cincinnati regularly stock Hi-Bond rounds in 
sizes from ¥ to 1.53 inches (1-4" square equivalent) 
Today, all sizes are not always in stock but we urge you 
to investigate the many advantages of Hi-Bond. Bulletin 
on request. *REG. U.S. PAT. OF 
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Public Safety 





Texas \/ayor Eats Crow 
rs feasted on prime juicy 
iston’s Mayor Otis Mas- 
y at the dinner 
Hous s defeat by Dallas in the 


7H Dallas’ Mayor Woodall 
W x 
sampled a North Dallas 
svmboliz 
re-loss contest. 


1 o the fire prevention con 


ay 


decreased its fire losses by 


| merited a 5% reduction 


$200,000 
fire insurance rates. Dallas’ insured 
ses for 1944 and 1945 were $1,348,- 
42; and $1,089,679, a total of $2,438,- 
For the same period Houston’s in- 
d losses were $1,143,962 and $1, 

2.473 total $2,566, 135- 

Kstimated insured losses for the two 
from January through August of 
ir are: Dallas, $627,814; Hous- 

$6g3.271. For the month of Sep- 
sses are estimated at $27,000 
Dallas and $50,000 for Houston. 
| mtest originated a few years 
incheon in Dallas attended 


ofhcials, the press, and Jay 


5 s of the National Board of Fire 
riters. Mr. Stevens suggested 


between the 
th the mavor of 


ss contest two 
1e losing city 
ig crow. The press presented the 
ng ind 
epted 


officials read- 
Che contest was for 1944 
but failure to specify whether 
ild be based on total 
ilted in 


Houston 


insured 
both winning 
ig to their own interpretation. 


my im 1945 


cities 


Dallas and Houston 








VON! HOUSTON LOST" 






ustons’ Mayor 


ag” 





Viayor Rodgers of Dallas left) enjoys steak 


into corn-fed crow at the dinner celebrating 


officials formulated a five-year contest 
program based upon insured losses as 
reported by insurance 
the State Fire 
in Austin. Official figures for 1946 will 
not be March 1947, and 


held during the 


companies to 
Insurance Commissionet 
issued until 
the banquet will be 


summer. 


For Greater Safety during Outdoor Assembly 


_ eles the safety features stressed 
l “American Standard Re 
! ts lor Grandstands, Tents, 
Viher Places of Outdoor Assembly” 
tion and capacity of grand 


and 


ition and flameproofing of 


juate exits, and lighting. 

. fireworks, o1 unapproved 
prohibited in tents 
the public, Motion pic- 


ould not be displayed in a 


S are 


Ground 
ten feet of ad- 
cleared of all 
material or 


safety film is used. 
tents and 
should be 
vegetation 
All places of 


have 


irry§ fire 


sembly should ample 
ted access to public Ways 
trom at least two points, 

m each other. 

systems for places of out 


iy should be properly in 
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stalled and maintained. 


the electrical 


It portable 
system should be in 


spected daily when in use and any de 
fects corrected before the public is ad 
mitted to the The sys 


be isolated from the pub 


pe rlormance. 
tem should 
lic by guarding, 
and the 
should be 


sing. 


proper elevation o1 


electrical fuses and switches 


enclosed in approved ca 
It is recommended that storage and 
handling of flammable liquids or gases 
be in compliance with the standards ol 


the National 
tion; 


Fire Protection Associa 


‘tails be ar 


of each 


hing equip 


that police and fire de 


ranged in advance 


and that fire-extinguis 


perform 
ance; 
ment be provided and maintained by 
Qne or 


and eme} 


properly trained employes. 


more methods of fire alarms 


gency communication should be at 


ranged by the owner. 


Be /, 








DENNY 


PHOTO BY HAYES 
while Mayor Massey of Houston (right) cuts 
Dallas’ victor in the 1945 ftre-loss contest 


Screw Drivers 
and Screw Jays 


S' REW 
safety 


habits ol 


ind Sc 


de Sigtie d to 


Drivers rew_ Jays i 


film correct the 


selfish. heedless drivers and 


careless pede strians, has been produc ed 


by the Shell Oil Company, Inc sa 


contribution to the cause of accident 
prevention. 

Narrated by Lew Lehr, noted funny 
man, and Don Wilson, Hollywood ra 
dio announcer, the film dramatizes 


common-sense safety rules sponsored 


by the National Safety Council 
“Screw Drivers and Screw fays’ 
marks a departure, in films of this 


kind, from gory pictures of blood and 


wreckage and dept nds for its effect on 


chuckles The 
in Washington in Septembei 


constant 


he ld 


pre micre Was 


Putting Out Grass Fires 


RASS fires in Stratford, Conn 
(; totaled 511 this year compared 
with 341 in 1945. Asked how the fires 
were handled, Fire Chief Allen D 
Judson stated that there are booster 


1 


and that he 
One truck 


tanks on all of his trucks 


ilso uses Indian fire pumps. 


carries 300 gallons of water, anothe 
275 gallons ind the others have 150 
gallon booster tanks 

2 











Only ers These 4 Big Features 





Only in an Adams Motor Grader will you find a// 3. 8 Overlapping Forward Speeds provide exactly the right 
four of these important operating features—every one of speed for every grading operation—plus high trans- 
which is essential to the kind of fast, efficient, economical port speeds for fast travel from job to job. 


»erformance you have every right to expect in the motor : — ; 
f , y *5 P 4. High-Arch Front Axle—A distinctive feature that enables 


rrader you buy: 
s ¢ . Adams Motor Graders to straddle and move big wind- 
1. Push-Button Starting starts big Diesel engines quickly, rows of earth and oil mix—without bulldozing mate- 


easily—even in the coldest weather. rial with axle —without waste of power or loss of speed. 


2. Positive Mechanical Controls — Adams highly accurate These are only a few of the many major advantages 


and dependable mechanical control system operates all that make Adams your best motor grader buy. See yout 
controls at constant, uniform speed—even when two local Adams dealer for complete information. 
or more adjustments are being made simultaneously. J. D. ADAMS MANUFACTURING CO. - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





ROAD BUILDING AND 
EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Asphalt Plant Score Card . 


NE OF THE soul-searing ex- 
0: riel ,f engineers and other 
als in charge of street 
on has been that of being 


struct 
forced to reject the bids of contractors 
with fine ndern equipment and 
award a contract to a bidder with 
n antiq and unreliable plant. 
Specifica unfortunately give no 
latitude calling for equipment 
—either it ceptable or it is not. 

This fa in the system of bidding 
sa rea particularly in asphalt 


construct Good equipment and 
good operation make a world of dif- 
ference in the street that the city gets 
rom the yntractor. From ten to 
twenty vears of additional life can be 
built into streets by good construction 
—a fact that overbalances low bids. 

Consequently, the method of scor- 
g asphalt plants (see p. 109) and 


intelligently measuring their quality is 


umelse importance to municipali- 
s in insuring the desired long life 
i their pavements. Mr. L. D. Long of 
Newark ‘Testing Laboratories, 
Newark, N. J., the author of this ar- 
has drawn on his rich _ back- 
round in the field of asphalt con- 
ruction to weigh the relative values 
part of the plant. By totalling 
merits of these parts the engineer 
im accurately judge its quality. 
Obviously, also, a good plant can 
denser, and consequently a 


ger-lived street, than can a poor 


nt. Mr. Long charts the density 
that each type of plant can produce 
nd gives the engineer a guide in de- 
igning his mix so that he can capital- 
we on the good equipment and guard 
jainst the vagaries of the poor. 
Municipalities should be indebted 
to Mr. Long for this significant con- 
tribution It should mean_ better 
ts with longer life and service. 


Des Moines Studies Street 
Damage Attributed to 
Trolley Buses 
hw [OINES, Iowa, is making a 
the damage to city 
rolley buses might cause, 
determine an equitable 
trolley - bus operators 
It is be- 
the only city making such 
mn. 


r this damage. 


will be based on analyses 
nts covering the number 
{ vehicles using a roadway 
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Street Construction and Maintenance 


New Distributors Speed Cleveland Program 





The city of Cleveland, Ohio, owns two of these Macks equipped with steel bituminous 


spreaders. Tanks are of 1,250-gallon capacity. 


Cleveland’s $4,000,000 street program 1s 


demanding heavy-duty work of these rigs for new asphalt construction and maintenance 


and matching these against fatigue 
studies made on concrete and asphalt 
bases for various loadings. In this way 
the investigators hope to evaluate the 
destructive force of all heavy vehicles. 
The study should be completed by 
January 1. 

At present the transit company pays 
the city 2.75% of its gross income plus 
a fee of $65 for each coach. 

The committee making the study, 
appointed by the mayor, consists of 
Munroe L. Patzig of the Patzig lab- 
oratories; John A. Burriss, civil en- 
gineer; W. L. Wilson, Chief Engineer, 
Des Moines City Railway Co.; Bert 
Myers, engineer, Iowa 
Highway Commission; and J. M. Tip- 


construction 


pee, city engineer, who is chairman of 
the committee. 





Efficient Handy Man 
S FREET equipment, to be an eco- 


nomical servant to a municipality, 
should be kept busy all the time. The 
tractor-mounted elevating bucket used 
by North Little Rock’s street depart- 
ment is a good example. 
W. I. Roe, 


states that he uses it for loading gravel, 


street commissioner, 
removing windrows of dirt from the 
streets, digging and loading stumps, 
laying large-sized 
metal pipe for culverts, and doing any 
necessary backfill work on sewer lines. 


concrete pipe or 


The equipment consists of a ‘Trax- 
cavator mounted on a D-4 Caterpillar 
tractor and has been in use for about 
break- 


three years without a major 
down. 





North Little Rock has ple nty of work for this tractor elevator 
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HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are 
now available in sizes to produce 
from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water 
per minute. Their high efficiency 
saves hundreds of dollars on power 


cost per year. 


LAYNE 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. 
* Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. 
* Layne-Central Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mish- 
awaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana Co., 
Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well 
Co., Monroe, La. * Layne-New York 
Co., New York City * Layne- 
Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * 
Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
* Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
* Layne-Texas Co., Houston, Texas 
* Layne-Western Co., Kansas City 
* Layne-Western Co., of Minn., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. * International 
Water Supply, Ltd., London, On- 
tario, Canada * Layne-Hispano 
Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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Another 100” Layne City 


—Marion, a busy, progressive and forward ooking city of east central Indiana gets 
its entire water supply from Layne Well Water Systems. And taking a tip from the 
city are a brewery, a food processing plant, a radio and television station, two meat 
packers, a military home, a wire and rubber manufacturer, a glass company, a 
laundry and a wire and cable company—all of whom have their own individual 


Layne Water System plants. 


—Seldom does an industrial product enjoy such 
dominating preference as is accorded to Layne 
Well Water Systems by Marion City and Factory 
executives. Such preference was earned through 
recognized reputation of superior quality and 
basically sound operation economy. 





—Layne Well Water Systems are known to be 
the best that specialized engineering research 
can produce—and the best that American dollars 
can buy. For late catalogs and illustrated litera- 
ture, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices 
MEMPHIS 8, TENN 


—, 














WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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New York City Offers Site 
for Permanent U. N. Headquarters 





EW YORK CITY has offered the 
N United Nations without cost a 
portion of Flushing Meadow Park, site 
of the 1939-40 World’s Fair, for use 
3 a world capital. It is here, in the 
New York City Building, that the 
United Nations is holding its General 


Assembly meetings this vear. The 





it’s offer was made public in an 
illustrated brochure, “Plan for Per- 
manent World Capitol at Flushing 
Meadow Park,” prepared at the re 
juest of Mayor William O’Dwyer by 
he Mavor’s Committee on Plan and 
Scope croup of public spirited citi 
rving under the chairmanship 

irk commissioner Robert Moses 

| report includes a_ suggested 
for a working center and head 
juarters, based on the early experience 
foreseen requirements of the 

| Nations governing bodies, com 


secretariat, and related 








mplete view of the proposed world capitol {t the left is the building that would house the General Assembl 
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land and = improvemeiis 
rapid transit and railroad access water 
mains, “fire protection, ete. ; 


INCludinoe 


The city 
proposes to exempt the site 


provements from all ordinary and spe 
cial taxes now normally levied 


and im. 


, against 
privately owned real estate. State CO- 
operation has been offered in drafting 
legislation enabling the city to ‘aan 
out the terms of its proposal once the 
United Nations indicates acceptance of 
the site. 

Improvements in existence wil] {i 
into the plan for the site development 
and would otherwise have to he pro 
vided by the United Nations at jts 
own expense if it moves to an und& 
veloped, out-lying district. In the 
troduction to the brochure, the mayo; 
points out that the area is free fro 
the problems of relocating tenants. 






























Housing project at Grand Central Parkway in Queens has been leased for U.N. employes. Sections of the brochure are devo 
to showing that the site is ideal] 
ictivities. The architects and the en- ments will be transferred to the served by modern parkway mass 
gineers contributing to the report United Nations without cost. All of transportation, and airports, and 
estimate the cost of such a_ project the land is now owned by the city readily accessible to midtown M 
tt S65,.000,000. Provision is made for except a small triangular parcel at hattan. It is pointed out that the sit 
tine Secretaryv-General’s residence on the northeast corner of the site which is a part of the finest park ind pl 
the sit ysut housing for the U. N.’s the city will acquire in order to round eround system in the world, that N 
staff and emploves will be near-by. out public ownership. The land pres York has everything that a great 
\ccording to the terms of the offei ently owned and the additional lands tropolis can offer in the way of 
ipproved by the Board of Estimate, to be acquired have an estimated as cilities, and that it can meet Unit 
he 350 site and present improve- sessed valuation of $27,000,000 for Nations’ needs without inconveni 
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ssed section of expressway. 


1 


NDORSED in by the 


E. 


principle 

of Commerce and civic 
city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
427,000,000 express high 
ol 

tits consideration at a pub 
1v scheduled for November 12. 


through central areas 


ius for the north-south and 
made by 
High 
( ssion in cooperation with 
leral Public 


| took two years to complet 


were 
State 


X pre ssways 
f the Indiana 


Roads Administra 


yased on comprehensive 


s in and around Fort 


»p four-lane highways, 
right-of-way along 
are de 
ovide non-stop thorough- 
irying traffic quickly and 


to the 


sed 
CK wide 
entire 


Ihe route 


one end of the city 


re will be convenient en 
exits all along both routes 
or leave 


all parts 


lesiring to enter 


expressways {rom 


tal costs of the project. 
are will be $4,000,000, rep 
me-third of the 
ist juiring right-of-way. Federal 
vernments will pay the ré 

The 


Prog) \| be divided into ten proj 


estimated 


mounts, construction 

onstructed progressively 
iod of ten years, thus pel 
rt Wayne to finance its por 
at the rate of 


COSTS 5400 


Y 


rineers have estimated that 
ig of lives and of property 
accidents alone, the ex 


will 


») annual 


stem save more than 
the 
mated saving of $700,000 
e€ expected in the reduced 


ul il trips 


cost to city 


nuial change is anticipated 






resent levy for streets 
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Soulh aerial view of north-south expressway 
end of the city to the other on the four-lar 
in order to construct connecting and 
cross highways into the new = system 
It is contemplated that all funds re 


quired will be obtained from a source, 
other than 
City 

construction 


or sources, general prop- 


erty have an 


the 


taxes. officials 
that 
pressways will not retard other public 
the 


of approximately 1,474 homes and 62 


nounced of €x- 


improvements, although removal 


apartments over a period of nine years 


will be required. The undertaking 


More Rental Housing 


_ \L. Housing for Veterans,” a 
booklet recently issued jointly by 
the Othce of the Expediter, National 


and the Federal 


Administration, aims to stim 


Housing Agency, 
Housing 
ulate interest in construction by pris 
ate industry of rental project housing 
occupancy 


their families. 


lor by war veterans and 


It questions the policy of encourag 
ing home ownership for veterans who 


may be financially able to buy but 
ought not assume mortgage debts 
which may prove out of proportion 
to future values. Stating that many 
veterans prefer to rent, the booklet 
declares that a great volume of renta 
housing is needed 

The yoy ne cialms are advanced 
as to wh rel housing, throug 
ither new constru nol mversion 

yen 


. 
: + 
i “ a 
; ‘ 
% 


ic highways proposed for Fort 


Fort Wayne 


Expressways 


a i a 


2 -——= ' 
OURTESY OF THE MUNICIPAL REVIEW, FORT WAYNE 
route. Traffic will flow quickly fror é 


Wayne Ind 


proposes that these will be compen 
sated for at a fair value and that the 
wellare of the people atfected will be 
eiven the utmost consideration 
Final recommendations — ar¢ ilso 
awaited on a local survey which has 


been made on vehicular parking and 


traffic problems in the central business 


district. It is hoped that these prob 
lems can be solved in conjunction 
with the construction of the exp 
wavy svstem. 


Advocated for Veterans 


1. Meet 


sires ol a large proportion of veterans 


the housing needs and cd 
2. Save time by producing dwellin 


lits faster 


ul 
3. Save on scarce materials. 
j. Save in land and land develop 
ment Costs. 


5. Save in extensions of community 


and utility 
6. 


Services. 


Constitute a stable addition to 


community housing supply and tax 
rolls 

Avoid creation of future blighted 
ireas by means of controlled develop 
nent 


g 


efhcient building 


ind 


rvanizations 


se facilities 


personne yi 


Provide i 


Q balanced emplovm«e 
rogram utilizing skilled and readil 
tilable labor 

oO. Furnish outlets for u 
nortea pita 
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AREAS FOR REDEVELOPMENT OR REHABILITATION 


REPLAMHING COMSULTAMY 


Seventeen areas in Montclair, N. J., are to be rehabilitated or redeveloped. These 
are identified on the map above. Montclair’s Development Board “seeks a planned, 
compact, adequately served business district, where each new development enhances 
the value of existing development.” Montclair plans to check damaging trends now. 
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To Counter 
In Ur De 


By SCOTT BAGBY 
Consultant to Development Board 
Town of Montclair, N. }. 


N 1945 Montclair, long a leader in 

municipal planning and progress. 
ive government, appointed a Develop 
ment Board of five outstanding men 
in the town. This board was entrusted 
with the job of analyzing present con 
ditions and future trends, determining 
the type of development which would 
be of maximum benefit, then ageres 
sively carrying out a prograni of at 
tracting such development to Mont- 
clair. A thorough study was made and 
a hundred advance copies of the 1 
port have just been presented by 
Development Board to the Planning 
Board, the Town Commission, and in. 
terested civic groups. 

This report shows that protection o 
present home and commercial values 
is the most important field for action 
It shows that above-average people 
homes, and businesses are the best 
types of new development for the 
town. It points out that new develop 
ment will not be -Lrought to Mont 
clair by sales talks, but by providing 
the various things which desirable new 
development is constantly seeking 


Commercial Development 


It is not surprising, therefore to find 
that the sections relating to commer 
cial development do not stress a bally 
hoo program, but a sound, planned 
program of providing the facilities 
which good business is seeking. Mont: 
clair and the rest of Essex County 
have exceptionally high per capita and 
per family purchasing power. It has 
many more factors attractive to 
best kinds of commercial developmen 
On the other hand, this area ba 
many disadvantages. It is too congest: 
ed. It is strangling itself with tramc 
Parking space is inadequate and oll: 


street parking is generally | und only 
where progressive merchants have P!® 
vided their own. Overzoning tor US» 
ness has detracted from th value 0! 
all business investments. Populativ® 
trends point to a decreas rate 0 
growth spread out over a larger and 


larger urban area. The resultant spread 
of urban blight promises ¢ increase 
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dversc Trends 


evelopment 


sod property to compen- 
the losses in blighted areas. 
ire not peculiar to Essex 
County. hey are affecting the en- 
re structure of the New York region. 

Faced with a rich market but with 
jzmaging influences which can wreck 
‘heir heavy investments, both existing 
ind potential high class business must 
sek locations which are taking steps 
to counteract damaging trends. 

Montclair has not suffered as much 
fom urban disintegration as most 
other cities in this region. It now has 
the highest per store sales in the area, 
ind there is a good potential popu- 
lation development to the west and 
north. To capitalize on the fact that 
t has many favorable factors and to 
wercome existing handicaps, Mont- 
air is planning the redevelopment 
ff its blighted areas and conservation 
of its property values to assure eco- 
nomical tax rates with minimum fluc 
tuations 

The town is also planning to make 
its central business district congestion- 
free and easily accessible to all of its 
present and potential buying popula- 
tion. Montclair has one municipal 
parking area with a 160-car capacity. 
The new plans call for adequate, at- 
tractive, municipal off-street parking, 
convenient to all portions of its busi- 
ness district 

The kind of commercial establish- 
ments Montclair wishes to encourage 
will increasingly seek a planned, com- 
pact, adequately served business dis- 
trict, where each new development en- 
hances the value of existing facilities. 
Montclair hopes to be ready for them 
oy providing the improvements now. 





For This We Fought 


| aa employment with security 
yoked to it; second, peace, 
m some sort of world organi- 
These are the main goals 
ilians and of returning serv- 
ce veterans, says Stuart Chase in a 
hew report on the aftermath of the 
war, 1 tly published by the Twen- 
ueth ( ry Fund of New York. 


ae iting on the significance of 
ws Sami ing of opinions among vet- 


founded 
zation.” 


both of 
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Pictured are the street parking facilities of Montclair. The map gives the 
number of parking spaces around the block within the boundaries indicated. 


The map below shows the proposed off-street parking spaces and the number 
of spaces. It is also suggested that many streets be widened or extended. 
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STREET AND <A 
PARKING PROPOSALS =~ 
IN THE CENTRAL —< 
BUSINESS DISTRICT ; 


On the civilian side, Mr. Chase 


quotes figures assembled by Elmo 
Roper showing that more than two 
thirds of the population would be 
willing to have the federal govern- 
ment collect enough taxes to pro 
vide “jobs for everyone able and will 
ing to work but who can’t get a job 
in private employment.” 

“The best form of security, the Ameri 


can people think, is the right to work 
continuously. They want the business 


Guide to the Future 


erans and civilians, Mr. Chase says: 

“Unemployment is the major worry, 
greater in veterans’ minds than the fear 
of World War III. When safe and sound 
citizens in Civvy Street scoff at the idea 
of full employment, calling it a ‘fetish,’ 
and incompatible with a free society, 
they should remember that some fifteen 
million combat-trained young men do not 
agree with them. Mass unemploy- 
ment is the primary curse and scourge of 
the modern economic world. There will 
be no peace on the domestic front until 
it is permanently vanquished.” 


cycle smoothed out. They are fed up 
with working in fits and starts as hitherto 

. . We don’t want handouts, we want 
regular work.” 


as 


























pum ping station, which con \BoOvE: A borrow pit becomes a beautiful 

f the argest low-lifl pumps agoon Ricut: A second borrow pit be- 

é he Middle West, transfers river comes a memorial to the first municipal 
he city water works’ new lake vater works manager, Charles §. Denham. 





driven centrifugal pumps of the Des Moines water works 


listribution system by means of these 


reservot roes to thie ( 


a9 
- 





Des Moines 


TWO YEARS AGO Des Moines 
lowa, built a raw water storage res 
ervoir that it hopes it will never 
The 
feet of water behind a rolled earth fi 


11e¢ 


reservoir holds some 4,800-acr 


dam with a maximum height of 8o feet 


and a length of 1,800 feet. The wate 


for it is selected for its low turbidit 
and is drawn from the Raccoon Riv 
by low-lift pumps that transfer it 
the reservoir against a 150-foot hea 


It wasn't easy to build because the wa 
presented construction difficulties. Bu 
Manager Dale Maffitt w 
glad to see it built and will be equal 


ly pleased if he never has to draw 


General 


drop of water from his new man-mad 


lake. 


If, for operating purposes, tht 


dam does not perform one minute 
useful service, the Des Moines Boar 
of Wate Works Trustees will have no 


a word of criticism. 
[he reason for this is that the dan 

represents an insurance policy agains! 

drought that o 

hits Iowa. It a well-trained divis 

of reserve troops that Manag 

throw battle if he ls di 


weather destroying his standa 


the heavy 


iS 
can into 
supply fortifications 

The Des Moines 


widely known for its unique 
Estab! 


watel 


water system. 
it utilizes what is in eff gal 


filter bed 


cient 
1571, 
natural 


Le 


slow sand 


vertical low-lift pups ™ 
the collection 
There is 7 


Lert: These 
the water from 
the settling basin. 


foreground for an additional 
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Des Moines’ new lake 





Reservoir gives reserve infiltration capacity to 
one of America’s most interesting water services 


a water works insurance policy 


against 


lowa 


arougts 





}— Water Works Insures Its Supply 


Raccoon River. Underlying the rivet 
of sandy gravel about 25 feet 
thick with an effective size of 0.35 to 
0.45 mm. Into these sands and gravels 
have been placed an infiltration gal 
ry consisting of plain-end reinforced 


, 
$a layel 


oncrete rings 2 feet long and 4 or 5 
nside diameter. The rings are 
onstructed so that there is an opening 


n each which permits the en 
% water. The gallery is lo 
ed 150 to 300 feet back from the 
r channel and is approxi- 

itely three miles long. 
furnishes 
million 
r day per 1,300 feet of river 
go% of the 
the of the 
ept when the river bed is cov- 
It) 


Mn Slit), 


[his gallery system watel 


stimated rate of one 
\pproximately 


nfiltrates from bed 
the remaining amount 
the land 


by the sand and gravel layer 


m from rainfall on 


I t bed, of course, temporarily 
the gallery capacity. A flood 
removes the deposited silt 
res the infiltration rate. Thus 
m has in effect a natural filter 
ish. 
water in the river, 
quent dropping of the infil- 
ite, the ground water table 
stored by means of flooding 
it are filled by pumping di- 
m the Water is per- 
seep from them into the gal- 
t rate not exceeding one mil 
ms per acre per day. 


re 


ect the high iron content in 


s of low 


river. 
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the gailery waier, the plant has iron 
removal facilities built in 1941. Wate 
comes to the plant through one 6-foot 
tunnel 7o feet below level. 


/ 
Three 


vertically 
pumps, two of 25-mgd and one of 15- 


ground 
connected Pomona 
mgd capacities, lift the water to a 10 
med settling basin through a 42-inch 
line protected by lowa gate valves and 
These 


Chapman check valves. pump 


ing facilities are so constructed that 
one additional pump can be added if 
required. On its way to the reservon 
the 


aluminum sulphate and sodium. sili 


water receives its application 0 
cate, and the iron is permitted to seit 


out. This treating process may be ex 


panded to include softening the wate: 
to 100 ppm total hardness sometime in 


the future. The water than goes to thi 


distribution system by wav of De Laval 
horizontal steam-driven turbine high 
lift pumps. One of these has a capac 
ity of 30 mgd, another 25, and two 
have 15. 

In recent vears Iowa has had two 


serious droughts that have caused Man- 
ager Mafhtt concern about the 
over-all adequacy of the system. Addi 
tional galleries would not have rem- 
edied the 
these dry 
level drops to 


some 


situation because during 
periods the ground-water 
a point of depletion 
Some method would have to be sup 


plied, he reasoned, to recharge the 


ground water supply similar to the 
flood table arrangement that already 
was in use. Some means would have 


to be develope? in which a great vol 








wuie of water would be in readiness to 
meet this shortage. 
Alvord 


Chicago 


\ study of the problem by 


Burdick, and Howson, con 


sultants, disclosed the advisability olf 
building a lake southwest of the city 
in a location where the terrain would 
allow a large volume of water to be 


stored but still would have a relatively 


small drainage area about it. Acting 
on this recommendation, the Wate1 
Board authorized the construction of 
the new impounding reservoir Phe 


reservoir holds 1,570 mg of water in a 
2o0-acre surface area. Drainage into 
iis man-made lake is less than 600 


wres 


The lake is filled by direct pumping 


from the Raccoon River through two 


ig Layne low-lift vertical pumps, ca 
They pump 
feet through a 


with a 10-mgd capacity. 


igainst a head of 180 
24-inch protected steel pipelin to 
It the 


60 second-feet 


In the Raccoon drops 
Manager Mafhtt 
from the lake 


pipeline back into 


dam. flow 


below 
plans to bleed water 


through the same 


the river and from there let it seep 


into the collection galleries. 
Raccoon Rive1 


when the 


By drawing from the 


only during times flow is 


quiet or low, he has been able to fill 
lake 


lact 


relatively clear wate1 
make the 
when the 
this recharging becomes apparent. 


The Des Moines 
plans for developing the lake and sur 


the with 


This 


even 


will infiltration 


easier if and need for 


water board has 


rounding territory into an area with 

















certain iypes of recreational facilities 
encouraged. The new lake is being 
stocked with game fish, and in a few 
years it will be opened to sportsmen. 
Ihe entire 600 acres will eventually 
v¢ relorested with trees suitable to the 
surroundings. The entire project was 
yuilt and paid for out of the funds 
that were derived from the sale of 
valelr 

The Des Moines water works is dis 
tinctive for its parklike beautv—a fea 
ture that Manager Maffitt feels is high 
ly important in order to insure the 
confidence of the public in the wate 
being produced. When the plant was 


originally built, two borrow pits were 
constructed in order to obtain dirt fo 
raising the site of the pumping station 
high enough to keep it above the rive 
flood level. These two borrow pits, 
which normally might have degener 
ited into eyesores, have been trans 
formed into attractive lagoons along- 
side the pumping station. One of the 
two has been surrounded by concrete 
to form an attractive memorial to 
Charles S. Denhan, for many years 
general manager of the water works 
and responsible for many of its pres- 
ent developments. ‘The grounds are 
kept carefully clipped; the plant also 


Breakpoint Chlorination W orks 


R' SULTS obtained trom the use of 
free residual chlorination by the 
breakpoint method in the intricate 
water supply system of the New 
Haven Water Company were described 
in a paper prepared by S. Jacobson, 
chemist, and M. S. Wellington, sani- 
tary engineer of the water company, 
and presented by the latter at a re 
cent meeting of the New England 
Water Works Association at Poland 
Spring, Me. 

The company serves 250,000 cus 
tomers with an average of 33 med. 
The raw water is obtained from six- 
teen sources, and each is treated with 
chlorine as it is drawn from the reser- 
voir. Following the hurricane in Oc- 
tober 1944, additional chlorinating 
units went into operation to provide 
free available chlorine to all the sup- 
plies. 

Since that time, according to Mr. 
Jacobson and Mr. Wellington, the 
chlorine dosages have been increased 
until at the present time the presump 
tive gas formers which were prevalent 
in all the supplies have been almost 
completely eliminated. 

Bacterial analyses are regularly mad¢ 
in accordance with “Standard Methods 
of Water Analysis”, and careful rec 
ords of chlorine dosages, water flow. 
and chlorine residuals are kept. The 
graphs for the various supplies in gen 
eral show that the larger the dose of 
chlorine the lower the percentage of 
presumptive gas formers. When a re- 
sidual of 0.2 to 0.5 ppm was obtained 
after a ten-minute contact period, the 
water produced often had a very bad 
taste and odor. When increased chlor- 
ination capacity was introduced, bring- 
ing the residual well above this range. 
the tastes and odors disappeared. 

Erratic residual and bacteriological 
results were obtained when breakpoint 


OH 


chlorination was first introduced until 
it was discovered that the full chlorine 
dosage must be applied the instant the 
pumps were started and maintained 
until the pumps were shut down. 
Since then, that procedure was put 
into practice; the results have been 
very satisfactory. 

In the winter and spring of 1945-6 
several problems arose that made the 
company appreciate the practice of 
using breakpoint chlorination. When 
the Lake Saltonstall reservoir was cov- 
ered with ice, Asterionella developed 
to the extent of 1,300 standard areal 
units per ml., producing a fishy odor 
in the untreated water. After treat- 
ment, however, not a trace of odor 
was noticeable. Maltby reservoir was 
infected with a virile growth of Uro- 
glena in March of 1946, and after 
treatment produced only a very slight 
fishy odor. 

Later in the spring a heavy growth 
of Dinobyron caused a few complaints 
from consumers, but only because op- 
erating difficulties made it impossible 
to apply a large enough charge of 
chlorine. When the chlorinator was re- 
paired, the complaints ceased. 


Results of Change to Free 
Residual Chlorine 


According to the authors, when the 
change to free residual chlorine was 
made throughout the New Haven sys- 
tem some of the supplies had a variety 
of tastes and odors, others had none. 
These tastes did not last long but dis- 
appeared after breakpoint chlorination 
had been in effect for a short while, 
except for a pungent odor that is no- 
ticeable in certain areas when the 
water is first released from the tap. 

\lthough the system originally pro- 
vided a water that was well within 


has its own greenhouse and nursery. 

With the new reservoir. Mr. Mafftr 
feels that he can justify the public con 
fidence. Des Moines will have water 
unless a catastrophic disaster occurs 
And if it does occur, the water supply 
will be among the last of the services to 
fail. If it does not occur—if during 
the next five hundred years Pes 
Moines should not be visited by 4 
drought of sufficient intensity to re. 
quire recharge water being drawn from 
this man-made lake—still the city 
should feel well served by a guardian 
that was ready if an emergency de- 
manded. 


for New Haven 


U.S. P. H. standards, the New Haven 
Water Company, according to the au- 
thors, has endeavored to produce as 
good a water as water works practice 
would allow; and they have been con 
vinced that the use of breakpoint 
chlorination throughout the system is 
well worth while. 


More Kansas Communities 
Chlorinate 


OUGHLY 150 cities in kansas 

have adopted chlorination as a 
water treating process during the pas 
three years. This brings the total num 
ber of cities using chlorination to 
more than two hundred, according to 
Paul Haney, Chief Engineer, Division 
of Sanitation, Kansas State Board ol 
Health. 

The resulting improvements to the 
water supplies in many of these cities 
have been notable. Most of them 
receive their supply from wells and 
chlorinate to obtain a residual pro 
tection against possible bacteria life 
At the same time they have been able 
to eliminate slime growths from the 
iron bacteria, obtain a water much less 
turbid, and get better flow characteris 
tics in the pipe lines. The improve 
ment at Newton, Kans., was parucu 
larly marked. 

Of the 589 incorporated Kansas ! 
ies, 213 have a public water and sewer 
age service, 171 have a public water 
supply but no sewerage, and 205, hav 
neither water supply nor sewers. 

On a population basis, go% of the 
people in the cities are served by bot! 
water and sewers; 6% have water but 
no sewers; and 4% have neither wate! 
nor sewers. Of the 213 cities wit! sew 
erage systems, 164, or 69% of the pop 
ulation. have treatment plants. 
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Bartonville Starts Face-Lifting 

















of Business District 


By HARRY L. SPOONER 


wees has started on a general 
‘ace-lifting operation for every 
us.ness building on the two-block 
usiness street of Bartonville, Ill., a 
suburb of Peoria. Most of these build 
ngs date back to the gay nineties, 
vhen Bartonville was a mining com 
unity; and several possess the orna- 
mé nl il incongruities of that period. 
The civic improvement plan was or- 
sanized by the present energetic young 
mayor, Wilbur H. Lauterbach, man- 
‘ger of the local lumber company. He 
‘as always been aware of the need for 
rovements in Bartonville and 
iS | them upon his neighbors 
n years. Last year he decided 
x mayor but was prevented 
ung the nomination in the 
He ran as an independent pro- 
, nN a civic improvement pro- 
gra wever, and was elected. 
> cooperation of the Barton- 
rd of Trustees, Mayor Lauter- 
rted the improvement cam- 


AID { 


lis first step was to take a 
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photograph of the street that showed 
the fronts of all the buildings. He 
then had his company draftsman make 
a sketch of these fronts. Measurements 
were taken of the individual buildings, 
and a master plan was made to which 
it was desired that all the buildings 
alternative de 


conform. Suggestive 


signs were offered for each building. 


Selling the Idea to the Building 
Owners 


The mayor called group meetings 
of the owners to outline his proposal. 
He found, however, that he had to sell] 
each one individually on the idea. He 
showed them how their business could 
be increased by making their store 
fronts attractive and how the cost of 
improvements would be an investment 
rather than an expense. 

With the help of a few progressive 
friends, and after much hard work, 
he finally succeeded in getting the ap- 
proval of all but two or three small 
building owners who are sympathetic 
to the idea but financially unable to 





BARTONVILLE Face-Lirtinc. The top view 
shows the business section of Bartonville 
before rejuvenation. 

.... And, below, as a new streamlined 
Bartonville will appear. 


have the work done. Mayor Lauter 
bach says a way will be figured out to 
help these go along with the rest. 
Even the Bartonville bank, which is 
financing much of the improvement 
program, is cooperating physically as 
well by redecorating and cleaning the 
front of its own building and by land 
scaping and installing floodlights 


Ihe over-all improvement plan con 
sists of the removal of grotesque orna 
mentations on the buildings; the en 
tire rebuilding of the fronts, including 
a harmonious window treatment; the 
rebuilding of curbs and sidewalks; the 
installation of ornamental street light 
ing; and the black-topp*.g of all un 


paved streets in the village 


In this set-up, the sidewalks and 
curbs will cost $4,500; the ornamental 
lighting, $3,000; and the black-top 
ping, $65,000. The village will pay 
for the most part, with proceeds of the 
motor fuel tax and village general 
funds. A very small portion of the cost 
will be met by special assessment. ‘The 
work on the building fronts will cost 
about $15,000, and will be paid for by 
individual owners. Face brick will be 
used for the rebuilding. The black 
topping is about three-fourths com- 
pleted now, and the first of the store 
fronts is in process of reconstruction 
Che lighting company will cooperate 
in removing unsightly poles to the al 
ley or to an underground conduit. 


Although Mayor Lauterbach offers 
the free services of his draftsman in de 
signing the store fronts, Owners ma\ 
get their own architects. ‘The only ré 


is that individual fronts 


quirement 
conform to the general master plan 
After the downtown district improve 
ment is completed, efforts will be made 
to obtain several new publi¢ buildings 
for the village, including a new com 
bined building, 
sketches for which already have been 


post-ofice and city 


prepared. 


A School’s Responsibility 


HE school’s responsibility to the 

community is not fulfilled until 
there are educational services appro 
priate in type and sufhicient in amount 
for all who wish them ard can make 
use of them to their own and society's 
good.—Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Na 
tional Society for the Study of Educa 


tion, Part II, p. 296. 


Reprinted from NEA Journal, October 1946 
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International Congress For 
Housing and Town Planning 


r Hk kighteenth International Con 
| eress for Housing and ‘Town 

Hastings, Eng- 
week of October 7. 


/ 
COUNLTrIES repre- 


Plannine was held in 


land, during the 
I wenty-three were 
The program 


following principal 


sé nted DV 1 257 pe rsons. 
Was devoted 


LOplé S 


Replanning the centers of cities 


(a) Some examples of new towns 
(b) Decentralization 


Housing economics and policy 


Housing technique, with special 


emphasis on prelabrication 


Replanning centers of cities with 


emphasis on implementing the 


plans 


the Congress 
there was a special session arranged by 
Planning and Re- 


dealing with 


During the course ol 
the Association for 
Reconstruction, 
plans of the 


There 


plans for 


gional 
cities of Europe. 

exhibition of 
and 


was also a large 


numerous countries 
cities 

It was apparent that planning laws 
adopted prior to the war were for the 
Methods of 
acquiring land were cumbersome. To 
these 
have been amended to provide for the 
It is rather 


most part unsatisfactory. 


a very considerable extent laws 


quick acquisition of land. 
1 | 


Housing on the 


Rock of Gibraltar 


\CING some unusual limiting con- 
FE dit:ons, a housing scheme now un 
Rock ol 
interest to Ame! 


Particu 
study 


der construction for the 
Gibraltar 


ican archi 


may be ol 
tects and planners. 
careful 
local conditions and the 
approach to the solution. The 
I British plan 


larly important is the 
given to the 
prob 
by the 


lems confronted 


ners, described in a recent issue of the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of 
ish Architects, were 

“The Rock is 


population having 


Brit 
these: 

very congested, the 
increased consid 
and all the 


town 


erably in recent years best 


sites being occupied by the and 
dockvyards. The 
one and therefore 
at the 


expec ted 


maritim¢ 
but 


climate is a 
liable to be wet, 
time heat is to be 


The 


limestone, 


same great 


available mate 
and brackish 


watel 


only 
rials are sand, 


water. [Rain water is the sole 
supply of Gibraltar.] Labor is mostly 
unskilled and much of it is imported 
daily from the Spanish mainland. 
“Accommodation is being provided 
blocks the Rock 


in two founded on 


9? 


generally agreed that public 
ship of land is essential to large-scale 
fairly 
cities which have been destroyed 
activities require state or na- 
tional assistance for their rebuilding. 
In Warsaw all of the land within the 
city property of the 
city corporation as of the date of the 


owner- 
redevelopment. it is obvious 
that 
by Wal 


has become the 
adoption of a new law. 

The American 
of Philip Hannah, 
ant Secretary of 
Hannah; Coleman 
Chairman; Professor 
Adams; Walter H. Blucher; John 
Ihider; John D. Stutz, Executive Di- 
rector, Kansas League of Municipali- 
Herbert Wilkinson, Special 
Advisor, Department of 
Commerce; Catherine Bauer Wurster: 
Charles F. Palmer, Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Palmer; Louis Johnson, Field Assist- 
Department of Labor, and Mrs. 
Johnson; C. Howard Crane, represent- 
ing the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; Professor K. A. Smith of Colum- 
University, and Mrs. Smith; and 
Mr. Barton Jenks from the American 
Embassy in Paris. Walter H. Blucher 
was elected a member of the nine-man 
committee to govern the In- 
ternational Federation for 
and Town Planning. 


consisted 
Assist- 


delegation 
Chairman, 
Labor, Mrs. 
Woodbury, Vice 
Frederick J. 


and 


ties; 


Trade Policy 


ant, 


bia 


executive 
Housing 


blocks are 
There 
4,000 persons. 


ind six on the sand: othe 


planned for later development. 
will be 730 flats housing : 
Future blocks will allow a total accom. 


modation of 5,000 persons.” 


New Towns Bil/ 
Enacted in Britain 


HE British New Tow; 
viding for the creation of ney 
towns by means of Redevelopment 
Corporations established 
by the Government, 


Bill, pro 


ind financed 
was finally mad 
August 1 of this year. Existing 
legislation and the principles estab 
lished in the Town and ( aunty Plan 
ning of 1944 have been 
many respects. 

A summary of the major provisions 
as reported in the Journal of the Roya 
Institute of British Architects, follows 


The Minister of Town and County 
Planning, after consultation with the local 
authorities concerned, may make an 0; 
der designating an area of land as the sit 
of a new town. This area may include 
as its nucleus the area of an existing tow: 

When the area has been designated, th 
Minister will then establish a Corpora 
tion to develop the new town and this 
Corporation may undertake any activity 
necessary for the purpose of the new town 
including the power to acquire, hold 
manage, and dispose of land and othe 
property; to carry out building and oth 
operations; and to provide water, ele 
tricity, gas, sewerage, and othe 
The powers and duties of local authori 
ties and statutory undertakers in the area 
in which the new town is situated will no 
be affected. 

rhe Corporation must obtain the Min 
ister’s approval to the development 
plans, and he will consult with the local 
authorities concerned before giving ap 
proval. The Minister will make 
interim development order giving plan 
ning permission for any development a 
ried out in accordance with the approved 
plans, and details of any proposed deve 
opment may be required to be submitted 
to the planning authority. 

\ Corporation may, with the consent « 
the Minister, acquire land either by 
agreement or compulsorily. The proce 
dure is the same as under the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1944. 


law on 


followed in 


Services 


a Spec ial 


errs fa Pe 
rons eS 


eg Wann Sate 


+ 


whit + atte 
ee Pht ee Sd - += 


— at ae 


a) 


Sketch of apartment block planned for the Rock of Gibraltar. 
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Urban Redevelopment Legislation 


UNICIPAL officials should con- 
M sid v what types of state en- 
| no les tion will best fill the 


localities, 
eviate housing shortages, 


ds o r respective 


red yp slum and _ blighted 
s. At least forty-four state legisla- 


n session within the next 


es Wl 

eral months. Local officials should 
, program ready, know what they 
ind, when the time comes, be 

red to take a stand in support 


whatever state legislation they feel 
necessary Dbetore they can proceed 
making their cities more desirable 
laces in which to live and work. 
High on the list of any state legis- 
ition needing study and re-examina- 
on by local officials are the urban re- 


lopment statutes which have been 
nacted in some form or other, by half 
District of Co- 

bia Certainly, officials in’ the 
es which have no provisions at all 
urban redevelopment should press 
It is 
for 


if our states and the 


for enactment of such legislation. 
jually, if not more, important 
the other states to 
nalyze with a critical eye their respec 


statutes, 


local officials in 


*The Urban Land Institute divides the 
nto three categories: 
( ) I. Redevelopment Corporation Laws. 


» encouraging large private financial insti- 
ns tO participate in slum_ clearance 
igh the construction of housing projects. 
n twelve states—Ilinois, Indiana, Kan- 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
Missouri, New Jersey, Virginia, and 


Housing Redevelopment Laws. 
bills enlarging the powers of local housing 
making them the development 
! in seven states—Arkansas, Flor- 
Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, South 
Tennessee. Introduced, but 
n fourteen other states. 
Ill, Redevelopment Land Agency 
stablishing new redevelopment 
agencies rolled wholly by the local gov- 
nment, 1 hn have the power to assemble 
is and to sell or lease the land 
erprises in accordance with an 
prehensive plan. In the Dis- 
nbia the Congress acts as the 
lature, and two members of the 
agency are appointed by the 
ed in twelve states—Alabama, 
rrado, Connecticut, District of 
a Be is, Indiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan Fr nia, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
also points out that several bills 
: up III, called “short bills,”’ en- 
ss alities to acquire blighted and 
tal redevelopment by private or 
have been passed in Illinois 


the Missouri state constitution 
city or county operating under 
lal charter to acquire areas for 










By CARL ERIC CARLSON 


It should be realized that 
development legislation is a new field 


stale re 


Ihe first such act was passed in 1941 
—the Redevelopment 
Law of New York. 
lowing are questions which the local 


Corporation 
However, the fol 


official must keep in mind if he is to 
appraise honestly the practical worth 
to his city of state redevelopment laws: 


Are they accomplishing what they were 
intended to do? Does the redevelopment 
legislation effect 
housing occupancy? - 


reductions in costs of 


Rehouse displac ed 


low income? Encourage 


occupants of 


Needs Critical Study 


private capital to entler the field of urea 
redevelopment? 


Has 


provisions of the statutes? In view of pres 


any action been taken under tlt 


ent enormous housing shortages, can any 


large-scale urban redevelopment be ae 


complished under the existing laws 


What sort of controls must the municipa 


ity insist upon in order to ensure that 
proposed projects will best fit into the 
over-all desired pattern 
meet the needs of the people in it? Car 
eflectiin 


substitute for a federal program of aid 


community an 


state enabling legislation be an 


cities? 
The editors of THe AMERICAN Cr1y 
are of the opinion that Congressional! 


action, establishing a pattern of fed 





outmoded and obsolete 
spreading and destroying t 


permits cities to undertake 


REDEVELOPMENT AND HOUSING 


Blighted areas exist in practically all the older California cities. Early dwellings have 
deteriorated; some have been converted to commercial or to industrial uses 


many are 


No community can be wholesome and liveable with blight 


alues. These districts must be rebuilt with adequate open 


space, recreational areas, and proper facilities. The Community Redevelopment Act nou 


this important constructive task 














CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN 
SLUMS AND BLIGHTED AREAS 


TYPICAL LAND COVERAGE - 68 











NUMBER OF FAMILIES - - 86 













LACK OF EIGHT AND VENTILATION 
NARROW ALLEYS AND STREETS 


OVERCROWDED 





THE PROCEDURES 

















———— | 


COMPLETION OF THE 


CONDITIONS PREVAILING J 
AFTER REDEVELOPMENT *—~ 


TYPICAL LAND COVERAGE 29.2% 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES - - 136 


PLANTING 


WELL KEPT, MODERN BUILDINGS 





MIXED USES 
TOO GREAT A PERCENTAGE OF LAND COVERAGE 


APPROPRIATION OF 







RECREATION AREA 
SPACIOUSLY PLANNED INTERIOR 


LIGHT, AIR, VENTILATION 




















MOUSE LESS THAN ONE LOT WIDE RATS 
ACCUMULATED GARBAGE 
NO TREES OR PLANTING 


OBSOLESCENCE 





— ah 


DETERIORATION 





DETERIORATION 


LACK OF SUN VIEWS. OPEN 6PACE 





NEW HOUSING 


oa meee 


co ae 


ee 


—- 






PLEASING DESIGN 


SUN, VIEWS, OPEN SPACE ALL RESIDENTIAL USE 
SMALL PERCENTAGE OF LAND COVERAGE 


Designed by Berbera J Borkek 





from the News Bulletin of the 
the California procedures for 


This chart 
illustrates 


City 
redevelopment of 


Planning Commission 
blighte d 


Francisco 
urban 


San 


areas 
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eral aid to cities in helping to write 
down the cost of land acquisition and 
providing tunds for housing displaced 
families, is a pre-requisite to any thor- 
ough-going national program of ur- 
van rebuilding. Until cities are treed 
from their financial straight-jackets— 
dependency on the present form of 
property taxation as their primary rev- 
enue source—federal aid for urban re- 
development is an essential, at least 
under present-day conditions. 
However, with our present form of 
governmental relationships, state en- 
abling legislation tor urban redevelop- 
ment will still be necessary, with or 
without federal aid to cities, and it is 
important that it be well-framed and 


thought-out 


Most New Building Must Now Be 
on Outlying Land 

Today, dispos- 
sessed from their living quarters, even 
though these quarters are slums, un- 
til other accommodations are available 
for them. Therefore, with the pres- 
ent housing shortage, it seems evident 


people cannot be 


that most new building probably will 
be done on outlying land. 

Yet few of the urban redevelopment 
statutes now on the books provide for 
land acquisition in unbuilt areas. It is 
residential 
building for which land has not been 
previously acquired will take place in 


obvious that most new 


such unbuilt areas or in areas whose 
present use is primarily non-residen- 
tial in character. Obviously, state en- 
ibling legislation for urban redevel- 
opment should provide for acquisition 
of land on city outskirts. Provision 
should be made as well for land ac- 
redevelopment 


quisition for future 


without a period commitment to that 





Partner—Not Bystander 


In the actual reconstruction, 
the city must do more than 
carry out mechanically its 
legally specified duties. It is 
not a disinterested bystander. 
It is an active partner in a 
going concern, the fortunes of 
which vitally affect the city as 
a whole. Unless the city is will- 
ing to assume an attitude of 
this kind, the chances of any 
real recovery from civic blight 
are negligible. The _ really 
fundamental reconstruction ef- 
fort must have its roots and its 
growth in the local commu- 
nity. 

Federal Housing Administration, “A 


Handbook on Urban Redevelopment 
for Cities in the United States.”’ 











O4 


effect. ‘Then, the fact must be consid- 
ered that many of the urban redevelop- 
ment laws are directed exclusively at 
residential redevelopment. Some of the 
worst conditions of blight, however, 
are caused by a mixture of incompat- 
ible land uses, as when residential 
areas are invaded by commercial or 
industrial establishments. The state 
laws should permit the type of rede- 
velopment best suited to a particular 
area, if the worst of our blighted dis- 
tricts are to be rebuilt. The concept 
of urban redevelopment should also 
be expanded to include the preventing 
and arresting of blight. 


Safeguarding Eminent Domain 


It would seem desirable that the 
power of eminent domain should be 
granted to the community only and 
not to private redevelopment agencies. 
\cquisition of property through con- 
demnation proceedings is a powerful 
instrumentality which must be exer- 
cised with great care. Questions of con- 
stitutionality and public policy may be 
raised if power of eminent domain is 
given to private corporations.* 

There should be specific allowance 
for the local government to convey 
land it has acquired to a redevelop- 
ment agency either by sale or lease. 
This would make for flexibility and 
the choice of a financial plan best 
suited to a particular area. There are 
probably few areas in our large cities 
which could be purchased at prevail- 
ing values and resold for redevelop- 
ment except at a financial loss. A 
long-term leasing arrangement might 
permit the absorption of such loss and 
thus open for redevelopment areas 
which would not otherwise be avail- 
able for this purpose. 

At present, long-term leasing ar- 
rangements seem to be increasingly 
favored by business interests. Also, 
the policy of municipal ownership 
of land with leaseholds for private 
development will safeguard the fu- 
ture—assuring the community that it 
will not again be necessary, in case of 
new and unforeseen future uses, to pay 
heavily for the same land which had 
once been so painfully acquired. 

Ihe local government should be re- 
quired in state legislation to designate 
a redevelopment or land agency as an 
arm of the local government which 
would have eminent domain powers 


* Certainly, a provision such as that in the 
New York State Redevelopment Companies 
Law of 1942 should be stricken out. This 
states that for purposes of condemnation the 
use for redevelopment is a superior public use 
and gives private redevelopment corporations 
virtually complete control over the determina- 
tion of land use, both public and private, 
within a redevelopment area. 
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and which could assemble the land b 
purchase, gift, or any other leoes 
Such a corporate body should be able 
to issue bonds, receive grants, Clear the 
site, and sell or lease the area to re 
redeveloped to either . 
lic agencies. 

In many states only private corporg 
tions are at present permitted to en- 
gage in urban redevelopment activi 
ties. ‘This concept should include an 
private individual, partnership, or 
company as well. If private enterprise 
is not interested, land set aside {o; 
low-rental housing should be made 
available for purchase by the publi 
housing authority from the redevelop 
ment agency. 


private or pub 


Planning and Taxation 


Before a local government may aq 
under the redevelopment provisions of 
a state statute, it should be required 
to have a planning commission and ; 
comprehensive master plan. The local 
planning commission should have the 
power to require submission of a pre 
cise project plan in conformity wit! 
the master plan before any redevelop 
ment project is approved. Careful 
tention should be given to such factor 
as racial discrimination, etc. Publi 
hearings should be required before «! 
area to be redeveloped is officially des 
ignated, as well as before the detail 
redevelopment plan is officially adopt 
ed. This will help insure that the pu 
lic welfare is safeguarded. 

Another feature which should be 
cluded in state urban redevelopmen 
acts is a provision which would permit 
local governments, under some arrang' 
ment, to participate jointly with 0 
another in urban __ redevelopme! 
where they share an area in need 
rehabilitation. 

Partial tax exemption features, the! 
duration, and controls over adminis 
tration of such exemption are features 
of urban redevelopment acts whic 
will vary, depending upon cond'tio™ 
in the various states. Gener 
though, it should be left to the mum 
ipality to decide whether any ext! 
tion is necessary to achieve the rede\ 
opment objectives it desires in sf 
cific areas. 





Allow Municipalities Greatet 
Flexibility of Action 
Most state redevelopment “" 
should allow for greater !! xibility ‘ 
action on the part of the municipal) 
and should avoid too spe ific detat 
Financial restrictions, limitations 
dividends, etc., deserve re-examinate” 
to determine whether tcy actual 
serve a useful function, and ar ™ 
(Continued on page ‘%3) 
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Veterans Become Home Owners 


Without Cash Outlay 


Naperville, IIL, shows that the impossible can be accom- 
plished when the community pools its resources. 


§ PROOF of what can be done 
A through the combined action of 
municipal officials, prominent citizens, 
and veterans, twenty-nine ex-G.I.’s in 
the town of Naperville, Ill. (pop. 
5,300), are purchasing permanent pre- 
fabricated houses without the neces 


sity for cash 


\s in many communities, it was 
found in Naperville that the veter- 
ans who most needed homes often 


lacked money to buy a lot and had 
no way of arranging for interim financ- 
ing in the construction ot their houses 
until] mortgages could be obtained on 
them. This problem was solved by sev- 
eral local residents, who agreed to set 
up a revolving fund out of which all 
current expenses for lots and houses 


would be paid, with reimbursement to 
the fund as soon as the mortgage was 
issued. 

The revolving fund is the key to the 
success of the whole plan, although it 
is, in reality, just a form of insurance 
for the prompt fulfillment of purchase 
obligations. Some veterans in Naper- 
ville used their own credit under the 
“G.I. Bill” for short-term, interim 
financing until their houses were com- 
pleted and qualified for mortgaging. 

Once the revolving fund was set up, 
the plan worked in this fashion: 

Each veteran selects his own lot. 
Those who ‘do not pay cash take the 
lot identification to the bank and sign 
a formal instruction for the bank to 
purchase. The bank then buys the lot 





Housing Expediter Speeds Prefabricated Construction 
H OUSING Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt issued a directive last 


month to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to enter into 
4 guaranteed market contract with the HomeOla Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturers of the house described in the Naperville, lil., plan, for 
the production of 19,400 low-priced, factory-built houses. 

The company is producing ten houses a day. With the government 
assuming the marketing risk involved in greatly expanded production, 
the company has agreed to step up its output to thirty a day by Janu- 
ary 1947, forty by February, and one hundred a day by June. 

A similar directive has also been issued pertaining to the William 





THE AM 


H. Harman Corporation of Philadelphia, calling for the production of 
10,000 factory-built, moderately-priced steel houses for sale to veterans. 
Eight types of houses will be built by Harman, with f.0.b. factory prices 
ranging from $2,925 for two-bedroom models to $3,672 for three-bed- 
room houses. The “packaged” houses will be shipped to dealers who in 
‘urn will contract for their erection. The erector will lay the founda- 
lions and the floor and erect the prefabricated parts and assemblies 
ship pe d from the factory. 

T'be National Housing Agency has estimated that the cost of a Har- 
man house erected and fully equipped, and including $1,000 for the 
price of a lot or land, will range from $6,000 to $7,500, depending on 
whether it is a two- or three-bedroom type. The Harman Corporation 
hopes to produce a peak of 1,000 homes a month by May 1947. 

| third guaranteed market contract has been authorized for the 
American Fabricators, Louisville, for production of 7,500 factory-built 
plywood houses. The guarantee will apply to 2,000 of the houses. It is 
estim ted that the total cost, with all improvements, will be $6,800, in- 
ludine about $840 for land. 


ee 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS PHOTOS 


The top photograph shows a five-room 
house being assembled from _ knocked- 
down parts sent from a factory. 

The lower view is of HomeOla’s “Alli 
in-One Floor” Model 20—which is now 
being shipped dealers. Its floor plan, with 


two bedrooms, is 32 x 24 feet. 


out of the revolving fund. 

The prefabricated houses, of a de. 
sign selected by the Naperville group, 
are handled through a local lumber 
dealer. The houses comply with FHA 
specifications and local buildings stand- 
ards. (In some communities where the 
obstacles of certain code restrictions 
are insurmountable, the municipal au- 
thorities have arranged for the issu- 
ance of temporary permits with five- 
year inspection clauses.) 

A contractor is instructed to pre- 
pare the basement or foundation. He 
presents his bill to the bank to be paid 
out of the revolving fund. The dealer 
who delivers the parts for the house 
to the building site is similarly paid. 


Veterans Pool Their Labor 


As each carload shipment contains 
complete parts for five houses, the 
veterans organize themselves into 
groups of five, in order of application, 
and agree to pool their labor to com- 
plete these five houses. The local 
dealer in Naperville provides a man to 
help sort the parts, and the manufac- 
turer furnishes a trained erection su- 
pervisor to instruct the veterans in the 
simple methods of assembly. 

With a crew of five men, two full 
working days were sufficient to get the 
roof on the average house. Another 
three days of steady work completes 
the interior in every respect, including 
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hot 
chimney, kitchen 
and wiring and 
outlets—all of which come 
When the 
typical house is one and a half stories, 
kitchen, 
and 


plumbing bathroom fixtures, 


i 
water heater, 
sink 


electrical 


furnace, 
and laundry tub, 


with the house. finished, 


with living room, dinette, 


bath downstairs, two bedrooms 


Upstairs 


When the 


gage 


house 
application is made at the bank. 
Actual cash outlay is frequently less 
With the 
and lot valued by 


than $5,000. finished house 


a Veterans Adminis- 
tration appraiser at 
full 
vative mortgage loan completely reim- 


burses the revolving fund at the bank. 


approximately 


$6,100, the amount of a 


conser- 


in erected a mort- 





[he veteran thus has ti: 
with little or no cash 
repays interest and prin 


to his 


House 
investme nt and 
icipal on 4 


twenty- "year mortgage the rate oj 
approximately $30 per month 


_A 16-page pamphlet entitled “Pp, ane 
ville Plan,” with a foreword by Mavor _ 
L. Nichols, is available from the Jam 
nai g South Clinton St., Chicago 4 


HomeOl, 


Symposium on British and American Building Codes 


NEW APPROACH to the revision 
A ol building codes is contained 
a symposium posing the question, “To 
what English method ot! 


preparing building codes, as described 


extent is the 


here, applicable to the drawing of a 
basic code in the United States?” Colin 
the British Commonwealth 
Othce in New York, 
the symposium by describing the Eng- 
lish approach in 
a publication of the National Commit 


Lucas, ol 
Scientific begins 


Tomorrow’s Town, 


tce on Housing, 1+ Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. ; 
Ihe proposed. English Code will 


have no legal force, being a “state 
ment of good practice” written inde 
pendently of existing legal codes or 


intended 
enactments. It is 
being prepared under the auspices of 


acts, although it is evidently 


to influence local 
i committee sponsored by the 
but the writing of 


done by a 


gOvV- 
ernment the code 


is being small group of 
members 


engineering 


qualified experts aided by 


of the architectural and 


protession., 


Mr. Lucas describes the code as fol 
lows 

In order to make a Clear distinction be 

een nance standards and specifu 


chniques, the code 
Code of 


which 


was divided into two 
Funct Require 
standards 
buildings 
“General 


ional 


ments,” deals with the 


of performance required for 


ind parts of buildings, and a 


Series” of Codes dealing with specific ma 
terials and methods 
The Code of Functional Requirements 


consists of eleven chapters, dealing with 


light and air, space, noise, fire loading 
weather protection, services, heating, heat 
insulation, corrosion, dirt and vermin, 
and woustics. ... 

The General Series Codes are divided 
into three main headings: (1) Carcase, 


covering foundations, superstructure, 
roofs, etc., (2) Finishes, 
ering painting, plastering, floor coverings, 
etc., and (9) Installations, covering sani 
tation, drainage, water supply, electricity 
vas, etc., and mechanical equipment. The 
Codes are so arranged that each subject 
is dealt with first 


walls, floors, coN 


in general terms, in a 
master code of series, and then broken 
down into sub-headings. By this arrange 
ment each master code has beneath it a 
“family tree” dealing each 
more in detail with the subject. In most 
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of sub-codes, 





Building Officials 
Foundation 


The Building Officials Foun- 
dation was established at the 
recent convention of the Build- 
ing Officials Conference of 
America for the purpose of 
promoting general adoption of 
a modern, uniform building 
code which has been in prep- 
aration for some time by the 
basic building code committee 
of the Conference. Temporary 
headquarters are at 18 East 48 
Si.,. New. York, N. Y. 

Other functions of the Foun- 
dation, which will provide reg- 
ular services to the principal 
building code administrative 
officer in all American cities of 
10,000 population or more and 
will provide information with- 
out’ charge to other city or 
town officials, are: 

l. To assist communities in 
the administration of their 
building laws and regulations. 

2. To reconcile local build- 
ing codes with advances in 
building, to the end that struc- 
tural design, equipment, con- 
struction materials and meth- 
ods may be progressively im- 
proved in the public interest. 

3. To provide uniform test- 
ing procedure in consultation 
with industry, and to evaluate 
the integrity of equipment, ma- 
terials, and methods of con- 
struction. 

4. To make known the re- 
sults of tests promptly and in 
a manner compatible with the 
needs for such data in adminis- 
tering building rules and regu- 
lations. 

6. Generally, to keep all per- 
sons concerned with various 
phases of the construction in- 
dustry broadly informed on 
better building and construc- 
tion practices. 





cases three or four levels of sub-codes are 
used and reference is simplified by a deci 
mal system of indexing. . . . 

An essential feature of all codes js tha 
they should be sufficiently flexible to tak 
account of new developments. 
one of the reasons for adopting such. a 
clear-cut distinction between the “Func 
tional” and the “General Series” Code 
for when a new technique is developed, if 
it can be shown by authorized testing 
methods to provide standards of per 
formance required by the 
Code,” it can be accepted as = 
and if necessary a new code in the “Gey 
eral Series” can be written to cover it. |) 


This was 


‘Functional 


this way it can be added to the Cot 
without disturbing the existing layout 


Unlike legal codes, we are no 
laying down minimum standards, and i: 
certain respects we recommend’ standards 
higher than the present em 
We reckon the Code | 
be used for many 
cannot, 
riodic 


many 


which are 
gency allows. 
vears' to come and we 
therefore, be influenced by pe 
shortages of materials or eme 
gency demands. 

Mr. Lucas suggests certain “rules 


for code redrafting: 


1. The aim of a code should 
the wav for new technical developments 
and to make them available to the publi 


be to open 


2. The difference between performance 
standards and specific techniques should 
be kept in mind at every stage of cout 
drafting, 
techniques may be codified 
never be made obligator’ 
performance standards should be codified 
and should be obligatory, but machine 
should exist for their review 


3. Specific 


but should 


;. Construction types should not be 
stricted by zoning rules; theoreticall 
codes should permit any bu! Iding to be 
erected anywhere, provided it satisfied tl 
code’s requirements. 

The _ difference 
fact,” “traditional experience ind 
ion” should be kept in mind when stand 
ards are being formulated. Wherever p® 
sible, standards should be based on “8 
first, but the second and d canno 
be discounted. 


between “‘scientiik 


‘opin 


For the most part the American © 
perts who discuss the Englis! upproach 
approve of it as a practicalic way © 
achieve results, but they polm - 
that it could involve the extension °’ 








. d 
code supervision into fie!’s beyo™ 
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Constru at 





limits of American 
Despite this, certain 
tween the English en- 
efforts of the Building 
ils rence of America to 
‘ , Basic Code are seen. 
Walter Voss, head of the De- 
Building Engineering and 
Massachusetts Insti- 
nology, states that there 
r of becoming too spe- 
lrawing and suggests that 
hird division of the approach could 
“Inspection and Enforce- 
result, he thinks, might 
ring Ol ut of the present chaos. 
Miles I. Colean, Housing Consult- 
of Washington, D. C., thinks an 
ional building code is the 


standards based on 





objective sought by most advocates of 
building code reform. 

Other members of the symposium 
are George M. Thompson, Chief of 
the Division of Codes and Specifica- 
tions of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, who showed some apprehension 
that the fixing of functional require 
ments may tend to prevent further 
progress in standards of building prac- 
tice, and Irving W. Clark, Manager, 
Better Homes Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, who 
points to the need by the entire build 
ing industry of a set of construction 
sound functional 
practice. Albert H. Baum, Building 
Commissioner, St. Louis, Mo., describes 
the new Basic Code being drawn up by 


with himself Chair 
the Building Officials Con- 
of America: 


a committee, as 


man, of 


ference 


The 
Part I 
requirements and will outline 
all buildings and structures 
must meet for specific purposes and uses. 


will 


basic 


new code be two 


will 


in 
fundamental 


parts 
cover and 
the re 


quirements 


This part of the code will therefore be 


little subject to change, as basic require 
ments are axiomatic, 
Part II will state ways and means in 


which the requirements of Part I 
This part may be subject to pe 


may 
be met. 
riodical changes or amendments as 
ditions demand. As it will 
leaf form, amended sections can be easily 
removed, and 
readily 


con 


be in loose 


new sections or additions 


inserted, thus making it possible 


to maintain the code constanth current 


Must It Happen Again in Urban Development? 


- 


ee a rie | La 
“Fie Be Be 
ee a 


. —j 


s front cover of the Regional 


lanned home development for 
icked, gridiron layout of housin 
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SS and failure in urban development are contrasted 


Housing for Your Town,” published last month. 
\s sketch is drawn, the builder appears to be aban- 






«papel 


oe 


Plan Association’s 


ment are set forth 


a return to the 
While true in 


oO 
—* 


aan 
—_ 
encores 
ecm 
ee: 
— 
= 


in 
tainable for 50 cents from the Regional Plan Association, 205 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ie 
+ : 
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CLARK 


some communities, there is still time for municipalities to 
safeguard their future by planning and zoning laws. 
Practical means of avoiding mistakes in urban develop 


this 12-page illustrated bulletin, ob- 
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Snow is thrown to one side for a distance 
40 feet by the new airport 
mounted on the FWD. truck 
vhich is operated at 2% miles an hour. 


of from 30 to 


snow plou 





It is important to clear even the first 
light snows from the surface of airports 
in order to permit the ground to freeze. 
A hard landing surface is thus produced 





{ pproximately half an inch of snow is left 
m the runway in this snowplow opera 
tion—that being quickly dissipated by 
sun, wind, and the air blasts of the pro 
pellers of the airplanes. Pictured here is 
the airport with only a trace of snow after 


the snowplow operation was completed. 


Gear 





Snow Work to 


Airport Requirements 


IRPORT SNOW REMOVAL 

problems are distinctive ones and 
should not be confused with road and 
street snow work. Recognition of this 
fact has prompted Four-Wheel-Drive 
to develop a_ high-speed, 
more efficient, and more economical 
method adapted to airport require 


engineers 


nents. 

Che new method employs a special 
reversible plow designed to throw the 
snow in a layer of uniform depth for 
a width of 30 to 40 feet with no win 
drow at the discharge end. The plow 
operates most efficiently at a speed of 
twenty-five miles per hour. 

Street or highway snow removal re- 
quires that only a narrow strip of 
roadway be cleared, with the snow de 
posited in a windrow at either the 
edge or the center of the roadway. 
With street work this snow can be 
picked up by some type of elevating 
equipment. However, if this method 
were used on an airport, after con- 
siderable snow had fallen, a_ bank 
would accumulate large enough to stall 
a plow long before the snow had been 
transported off the operational area 
These factors encouraged the develop 
ment of the new displacement type ol 
plow, plus new methods fitted to var 
ied weather and wind 
which will cut the time to clear air 
port areas to the very minimum. 

None of the plows designed for 
highway removal were found 
suited to efficient high-speed airport 
plowing. The requirement was for a 
hydraulic reversible plow with con 
trols inside the cab of the truck. The 


conditions, 


Snow 


J. R. Shannon, Snow Removal Engineer of the Four Wheel 


Drive Auto Co., located at Clintonville, Wis., tells how 


development tests show that new type of plow, coupled 


with heavy, high-speed trucks, can provide serviceable air- 


port runways in a very short time after heavy snowstorms. 
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plow designed by the FWD engineers 
has a moldboard so shaped that snoy 
is picked up by the whole length o! 
the cutting blade and moved in a heli 
cal path across the face of the mold 
board to the discharge end. The ra 
dius and curvature of the moldboard 
and the cutting angle were made larg: 
enough to permit the snow which was 
picked up at the lead point to trave! 
across the face of the plow and be dis 
charged at an angle above the hori 
zontal at the upper trailing corner. In 
order to accelerate uniformly the speed 
of the snow from the lead point to 
the discharge end, the moldboard sec 
tion was given a spiral shape. The cut 
ting angle was made considerably 
greater than that used on highway 
plows. The high-cutting angle pro 
duces more side-thrust than is found 
in highway plows; but with power 
being applied at all times to all four 
wheels through a free running center 
differential, this excessive side-thrust 
was overcome, 

Another special feature developed 
for the airport plow was long shoes 
which have the effect of permitting the 
plow to operate on a softer surface 
The shoes, shaped somewhat like skiis 
also tend to bridge over irregularities 
in the frozen surface, causing the plow 
to run more smoothly. The plow shoes 
are adjusted to leave one-half to one 
inch of snow on the runways. This 
thin layer of snow is dissipated in 2 
short time by the sun, the wind, anc 
the propellor blasts of airplanes. 

The Clintonville municipal airport 
where the tests were conducted, 1s 4 
mile-square field. In its present statt 
of development, it has three 150-100! 
runways, with shoulders on the rua 
ways graded to a total width of 30 
feet. The runways are 3,200 fect, 3,600 
feet, and 4,100 feet long, arranged 
about a central, intersectional area 
The width of the area kept clear of 
snow was arbitrarily set at 300 feet 
providing a permanent storage area of 
100 feet on each side of the runway. 

Using the newly developed plow 
and clearing methods to be ¢ scribe 











Typical operations in the quick removal of wet, heavy snows from an airstrip are shown above. On the left, the plows first clear a 
uter edge of the area; then they move the next strip onto the cleared portion. On the right, the plows pick up the snow 


strip at tite 





transfer it to a point bevond the area of operations. Snow can be removed in a very short time by following such a procedure 


low, the 125-hp, FWD truck com- 
pletely cleared a 4-inch, heavy, wet 
snowfall from all three runways and 
shoulders to a width of goo feet, and 
removed all the snow from the inter- 
sectional area in 26 hours. On another 
«casion an eight-inch fall of very 
wet, compact snow was cleared from 
the same area in 41 truck hours. 


Wind Direction Important 


The engineers found that it was 
very important to take advantage of 
the wind and move as much of the 
snow as was possible in a down-wind 
lirection. Where the operation is 
started after the beginning of the 
storm and there is considerable wind 
with the temperature below freezing, 
ross-wind plowing eliminated the for- 
nation of objectionable snow banks. 
In storms of this kind, operations were 
started on the up-wind side of the 
ross-wind runway, and all snow was 
noved in a down-wind direction across 
the runway. Thus the cross-wind run- 
way was cleared first. Since a wind 
shift can usually be expected immedi- 
itely after a snowstorm, it was found 
that this often became a windward 
runway after a few hours. By the time 
‘his runway was cleared, nearly half 


f the snow in the intersectional area 
had also been removed. 

When a storm occurred with little 
r no wind, or where the wind during 
i€ storm was parallel with the length 
of the operational area, there was little 
advantage in moving snow in one di- 
rec ' only. In these cases, it was 
four ractical to move an equal 
amount of snow to each side of the 

operational area. 

When the snowfall was extremely 


near r where there was not suffi- 


ent equipment available to cover the 
wh ld icklv ; 
‘d quickly, the most practical 


re obtained by working the 
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snow off the airstrips in a series oper- 
ation, as illustrated in the accompany- 
ing drawings. Work proceeded by 
clearing the outer go or 40 feet of 
the airport, moving the next go or 40 
feet onto the cleared space and then 
re-transferring it from the strip. A 
team of three plows worked excellent- 
ly in this operation and provided a 
60-to-80-foot strip of cleared runway 
within a very short time. 

When there was snow and little 
wind, with the temperature well above 
freezing, there was a tendency to form 
banks at the boundary of the opera- 
tional area. In order to avoid danger- 
ously high banks, the snow was depos- 
ited in the form of a low, wide bank 
extending from the boundary 15 or 20 
feet into the operational area. Afte1 
the storm was over and the operational! 
area had been completely cleared, it 
was found that these banks could be 
eliminated by taking successive narrow 
cuts on the outside of the bank. This 
resulted in a series of windrows over 
a width of 40 to 50 feet immediately 
outside of the boundary of the oper- 
ational area. By raising the plow about 
ten inches off the ground and driving 
over each windrow, the bank, which 
originally was about g feet high and 
15 or 20 feet wide, could be spread 
over a width of 40 to 50 feet and to a 
depth of less than a foot. It was found 
advantageous to leave at least five or 
six windrows at the outside of the 
storage area. These served as snow 
traps and tended to prevent future 
drifting across the runways. 


Clearing the Intersection Area 


No problem was found in clearing 
the wide intersection area during 
storms accompanied by cross-winds. As 
previously described, the plow passed 
through the intersection area on its 
straight run down each runway, and 


at the end of the clearing job the in 
tersectional area was cleared. 
However, when the storm occurred 
with temperatures above freezing and 
with little or no wind, it was found 
practical to start operations on one 
runway, moving an equal amount of 
snow towards each side, and at the end 
of each pass to make a pass around 
the outside of the intersection. By this 
method considerable snow was re- 
moved fiom the outside of the inter- 
section by the time the first runway 
was cleared. In clearing the second 
runway the same procedure was fol- 
lowed. Thus, by the time the second 
runway was cleared, about half the re 
maining snow in the intersection area 
had been removed. The rest of the 
snow in the intersection was removed 
while clearing the third runway. 
Where two or three pieces of equip 
ment were available they followed 
each other in echelon formation. In 
this way the plowing time was re- 
duced in proportion to the number 
of units available. When more than 
three pieces of equipment were avail- 
able, it was best to divide the equip- 
ment so that two or more parts of the 
field were cleared simultaneously. 


Establish Lines Before Snow Season 


[In planning removal operations be- 
fore the arrival of the snow season, 
lines were established well outside the 
edges of the hard surface runways 
which form the boundaries of the area 
to be kept free of snow. The area 
outside of and adjacent to these boun 
dary lines is designated as permanent 
snow storage space. The area between 
the boundary lines and the hard sur 
face runways is considered as tempo 
rary or emergency snow storage space 
The permanent storage area at Clin 
tonville is 100 feet wide and the tem 


Continued on page 105) 
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Public Relations for Municipalities 








John Q. Gets Chance 
To Gripe and Takes It 
With Good Results 


ORE THAN 4g,000 items from 
M 2,200 citizens were received in 
a successful “Complaint Week” cam- 
paign conducted in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, when Mayor Robert T. Wilson, 
through a Complaint Week Commit- 
tee, used display space to ask people 
to criticize the city and its administra- 
tion. As a direct result of the compiled 
complaints, the city has already taken 
many step to improve the situations 
found to need correction. 

For the initial step in the drive, the 
mayor talked to a number of public 
spirited citizens, appointing a com 
mittee of thirty-two men and women 
whose job it was to promote further 
interest in the project and to sort, 
analyze, and classify the complaints. 
Excellent publicity support was given 
through the newspaper, the three local 
radio stations, and theatres. 

\ large newspaper advertisement, 
addressed to ‘Fellow Citizens” and 
signed by the thirty-two committee 
members, launched the campaign. The 
advertisement thanked the mavor fot 
the opportunity to criticize and ex 
plained the complaint procedure. A 
reply coupon listed for checking the 
twenty-one specific “gripes” which 
the committee considered most com 
mon. Ample space was included in the 
coupon for writing in more specific 
personal grievances or complaints, as 
well as the citizen’s name and address 

As the replies came in, the com 
mittee read them and classified them 
wccording to city departments. Thos¢ 
under the park department went to 
the park commissioner. Those under 
the police department went to the 
commissioner of police, and so on. A 
comple te 100 page report, permanently 
bound, was then prepared and pre 
sented to the mayor and top city 
officials. The new city manager was 
given the task of preparing and carry 
ing out a program to do something 
about the complaints in the report. 

Considerable progress has since been 
made. Example, the greatest number 
of complaints was received about the 
streets. Contracts have already been 
awarded for the paving and repaving 
of streets mentioned in the “gripes.” 
The second greatest number of com- 
plaints was about the lack of sidewalks. 
\t the present time contracts have 
been let for all areas that were indi- 


cated in the “specific complaints.” 
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Other improvements made as a result 
of complaint week include the better 
handling and collection of garbage 
and debris, placing additional signs 
and lights at street crossings, ordering 
pipes for increased water pressure in 
low-pressure areas, ordering 150 water 
hydrants, letting contracts for more 
storm sewers, and creating the post of 
city engineer to advise on proper 
planning and zoning. 

Declaring the campaign to be a suc- 
cess, Mayor Wilson stated: “It un- 
earthed complaints we never even 
dreamed existed, and it impressed us 
with the seriousness of some of the 
city’s shortcomings with which we were 
already familiar. Besides, I think the 
citizens thoroughly enjoyed getting 
their pet gripes off their chests—and 
onto ours. 


New Publication on 
State Planning 


OR: persons interested in and con 
EF cerned with state planning, a new 
source of information may be found 
in the News Letter of the Association 
of State Planning and Development 
\gencies, whose first issue appeared in 
September. The ASPDA formed in 
May, is affiliated with the American 
Society of Planning Officials, 13913 E. 
§oth Street, Chicago 37, Ill., and in- 
cludes officials of various state plan- 
ning and development agencies. The 
first issue of the ASPDA News Lette) 
included an item on federal aid for 
hospital surveys and construction, as 
well as short articles on various stat« 
planning activities. 


Teachers’ Workshop 


WORKSHOP in State and Local 

Government for teachers and pros 
pective teachers of civic, government, 
and social studies, which gave the 
teachers a first-hand account of the 
problems of government from those 
who are directly concerned with them. 
was held this past summer at Michigan 
State College. According to Mr. Wil 
liam H. Combs, Director of the Work- 
shop, there was a broad coverage of 
subjects by a variety of speakers on 
state, county, and local levels, with 
very informal meetings being held 
during which the group might ques- 
tion the public officials. 

Among the sponsoring agencies were 
the Institute of Local Government, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Michigan Municipal League. 
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Council on Intergovern. 
mental Relations Carries Qy 
Unusual Local Experiments 


A‘ UNUSUAL experiment spon. 
sored by the Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations, located 
202 Transportation Building, Wash 
ington 6, D. C., has been making con 
siderable progress in local areas, jt js 
reported by the council's director, John 
O. Walker. The participating groups 
have as their objective “the devising of 
administrative procedures and mech 
anisms for blending more harmonious 
ly the powers and interests of the fed 
eral, state, and local governments jn 
the execution of their common pur 
poses. 

Local councils, completely indepen 
dent, but financed by the Spelman 
Fund of New York, have been estab 
lished in five demonstration counties 
Ihree of these—Henry County, Ind.,* 
Greene County, Ga., and Blue Earth 
County, Minn.— have already pub 
lished reports. The other two are 
Sanata Clara County, Calif., and Skagit 
County, Wash. 


Make-Up of the Council 


The Council on Intergovernmental 
Relations is composed of a group oi 
public officials and local citizens who 
are concerned over the growing trend 
toward a top-heavy organization in gov 
ernment at the state and federal levels 
and toward confusion in government 
within the community. They believe 
that this trend, if unchecked, may re- 
sult in the undermining of effective 
democratic government. They ar 
convinced that greater responsibility 
for operating and improved govern 
mental services should be placed in 
the hands of persons at the lo« al level 
and that provision should be made 
for an intergovernmental organization 
which would function within each com 
munity. 

The Council is organized into th 
distinct groups: a council at the fed 
eral level, composed of public vdmin 
istrators and government officials rep 
resenting departments of the federal 
government, to lay out detailed plans 
and to supervise operations; a counc 
at the state level appointed by the 90° 
ernors representing the various admin 
istrative departments; and a lo | coun 
cil in the demonstration area made up 
of interested citizens with the full re- 
sponsibility of carrying on the project 


ree 
CC 


* See page 147 of this issue. 
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_. Jottings 


on Winter Sports 


By REBECCA GREEN 


[1 1ES in the olden days were more 
& than today of winter recre- 
opportunities, Skating parties 
iportant social affairs, and the 
led sleigh was seen every 
Tobogganing and coasting. 
mly down a city alley with a 

yf kids’, was an event. 
Perhaps one can remember sleigh 
me's youth when the “crowd” 
ig “pung,” lined it with 
d drove out under a silve 
» a country farmhouse, with 
ynpaniment of “Jingle Bells” 
Sweet Adeline,” to a hot oyster 
suunds of hot doughnuts, hunks 
rbread, and big thick mugs of 
coffee. There might have 
idjoining pond for skating 


vhere one might go flying 


> 


) 19 sleds. 
Skating—Coasting—Skiing 


\\ he recreational spirit so alive 
municipalities, it should be 
to plan constructively for 

uple and healthful winter pleas 
skating, coasting, and skiing so 
y will be available to modern 
With the inducement of attrac 
rrain, a number of facilities 
provided, including trans 
m and concessions offering 
shelter, hot drinks, and foods 
the usual “hot dog,” “burger,” 
ind pop. 

skating pond of the past was 

1 pond or lake that just hap- 

0 be adequately frozen at the 

gical moment. Now, it can 


” 66 


t 


L EFT: Skating on Evergreen Lake, 
i Mountain Parks. Tor ricut: Ski 


)gden, Utah. Borrom ricut: Ski- 
Perthond Pass in Denver Mountain 
The altitude at the bottom of the 
here the automobiles are shown 

ts 11,815 feet above sea level. 
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be a planned spot, one dammed to 
allow it to freeze, or one flooded for 
the same purpose. Such an area could 
be equipped with lighting for night 
skating. Certain streets might be roped 
ff for safe coasting for the young 
belly-whoppers” as well as for the 
oldsters that dare enjoy the sport. A 
possible shelter might be erected on a 
vacant lot, if there is one near-by, and 
removed when it is no longer needed 

Skiing facilities can also be provid 
ed, particularly mechanisms for up 
slope towing. Rope tows are used in 
many ski areas because of their low 
initial cost. However, chair lifts and 
ski-lifts furnish more comfortable 
transportation. With the ski-lift, some 
having capacities of 1000 persons per 
hour, skiers are hauled up singly or 
in pairs, standing on their skis in 
safety. Each towing outfit has a towing 
rope through a spring-loaded device, 
which holds the T-stick close to the 
rope when not in use 


Good Civics and Good Business 


City people long for country pleas- 
ures but rarely find adequate facilities 
provided. Community cooperation in 
furnishing and publicizing them is 


lacking. This can be brought about in 
part by the backing of city recreation 
departments. No one man can provide 
the facilities, but committees should 
be formed of congenial people inter- 
ested in the specific activities. Winter 
sports have a never-failing allure, and 
proper citizen support can be expect- 
ed because the public is well aware of 
the advisability of providing whole- 
some amusements for the community's 
youth. 

Another aspect will also be of in- 
terest. Winter sports, generally, can 
be good business. California, for ex 
ample, has sponsored winter rec reation 
since 1931, developing an estimated 
100 ski areas within the state. A busi- 
ness of over $15,000,000 is done yearly 
in retail trade and other services at- 
tributed to winter sports. 

Che individual community favored 
by a “winter” climate can do much to 
stimulate this development. Streets or 
hills can be closed to traffic and allot- 
ted to coasting. Skating areas large 
enough to accommodate crowds and 
convenient to transportation can be 
built or improved. Live-wire cham- 
bers of commerce can back advertising 
programs calling attention to localities 


particularly suitable for filling the 





needs of winter sports en 
The future may therefore see a 
new interest in winter activity, fostered 
and nourished by City recreation de. 
partments and interested citizen com. 
mittees. Cities should not miss their 
opportunities of providing for j 
proved winter sports facilities 


LuSiasts, 


m- 


Quotes on Recreation 


“How to develop fruitfully one’s 
leisure time... how to develop the 
arts; how to get the most out of life. 
These are the real problems of 4 
civilized people who have yoked a 
billion of mechanical horsepower.” 

—STUART CHASE 


. + * * * 


“It is the business of those con. 
cerned with recreation to assemble 
from the ends of the earth every cul 
tural tradition of excellence, every ca 
pacity for research in developing 
sources of creative design, and to cre 
ate for the great and growing field of 
recreation recognized educational lead 
ership comparable to that in any other 
educational field.” 

—ARTHUR E, Morcan 


Reprinted from Recreation, September 1946 


Recreation in the “Days of Yore” 





























Treatise of fysshynge wyth an Angle. 
de Warde, 1946 
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per the sponsorship of The 
\thletic Institute, a 

ganization devoted to the advance- 
nent of athletics and recreation in 
America, two films, “Playtown, U.S.A.” 
ind “$1,000.00 For Recreation,” were 





non-profit 


eased last month. Both of these 
films stress the need for municipally 
sponsored recreation programs in every 
mmmunity in the nation and vividly 
portray in color the “why” and “how” 

t year-round, all-age, community- 
de recreation program. 

Playtown, U.S.A.” is aptly named. 
Ihe opening sequence to this 25 


ninute sound, colored film depicts 


dangers of children 


playing in 
streets, in railroad yards and in other 
It attacks the juvenile 


delinquency problem subtly and points 


unsal places. 
ut that adults too are necessarily con 
erned with well-planned recreation as 
result of the ever increasing leisure 
time confronting them. Following this 
introduction, the audience is shown 
how a young, alert schoolteacher views 
roblem, how he awakens others 
ind finally how the municipal 
government is induced to do some 


th bout it. Thus a typical Ameri 
munity swings into action. All 
AN 'e public and private properties 


ned up immediately to allow 
xes and all age groups the op 
ty to participate in wholesome 
on. Long-range planning fol- 
slanning that includes not only 
facilities but program, leader- 
nd finance as well. 
llustrate the kind of a program 
pical American community is 
ng and working for, the audi- 
taken on a colorful, visual tour 
recreation program of De 
lll., in full swing. The varied 
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laying for children without adequate play spaces in 
P n, U.S.A.” An organized recreation program is needed. nity recreation in 
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activities of its recreation program are 
portrayed, with arts and crafts, music, 
dramatics, and sports for everyone— 
young and old—geared to the gait of 
each. ‘There is a cooperative spirit in 
Decatur." People there realize recrea 
tion is a community responsibility, and 
to meet that responsibility they have 
widely enlisted the united efforts of the 
entire municipality. The park board, 
the school and all other civic agencies 
cooperate and share in the over-all 
planning. The radius of this coopera- 
tion has spread to private groups as 
well. Church professional 
fraternal and veteran organi 


groups, 
service, 
vations, all contribute their share to 
the program's success. 

Realizing that 
function on theory alone, “Decatur re 
cruited the most qualified, full-time 


recreation Cannot 


and part-time recreation leaders avail 
able. Today, these people are as im 
portant to Decatur families as the edu 
cation staff of the city.” 

\s an incentive for the development 
of home play-space, Decatur’s Recrea 
tion Department conducts an annual 
city-wide contest for the best backyard 
playground. The enthusiasm for this 
contest runs high; “the result is many 
little play centers scattered all through 
the city.” 

Another important idea stressed in 
the film “Playtown. U.S.A.” is “‘that 
fun becomes a_ family affair — the 
very young and the very old and all 
iges in between feel again the strength 
of family relationship through play.” 
In Decatur they say. “the family that 
plays together stays together.” 

Although Decatur is an inland town, 


1 See ‘“The Community Recreation System of 


Decatur THe AMFRICAN City, August 1937 
page 95 


Recreation Director 


Community Recreation Films Released 





V. K. Brown offers advice me commu 


film called “$1,000.00 for Recreation 


i lake has been made by damming 
the Sangamon Rivet 
foresight in planning, a_ year-round 


Thus, by using 


program of fishing and water sports 
may be enjoyed by the inhabitants 
[he city water works’ property has 
been developed as a playground. A 
park has been developed between two 
dams within fifty feet of the play 
ground. In this area is located a mu 
nicipal theater in which band concerts 
dramatic, and musical entertainments 
ire presented, thus affording an outlet 
for creative expression of talents of 
everyone in the community 

[he recreation program in Decatur 
does not stop after sundown. Sports 


events under lights, band concerts 
dramatic, and special evening events 
il] help to complete a full program 
The arrival of snow and cold is the 
signal for launching Decatur’s busy 
winter program. Organized and su 


pervised indoor and outdoor activities 


offer recgeation for all. Outdoor areas 


ire converted for such winter sports 
is skating, skiing, and coasting I he 


city’s schools are opened ifter school 


hours and during vacation periods for 
programs of music, dramatics, movies 
and a wide variety of indoor sport a 
tivities that are played in the schools 
gymnasiums. 

Yes, if you are planning to expand 
your community recreation program 
or if you must start from scratch, se 
how a typical American community 


2See “Decatur Has Made a Show-Place of 
the City Water Works THe AMERICAN CITY 
May 1937, page 63; and “Decatur Develops 
Water Works Property as a Community Play 
ground,” THe AMERICAN Curry, August 19930, 


page 154 


2See “High-School Built for Community 
Use Tue AMERICAN City, August 1941, page 
Re 
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. the need for installing a year 


round program; then, see a colorful, 
visual survey of what this typical com 
munity is planning and working fo 
All of this is presented in “Playtown 
i film designed to guide community 
groups in the initiation oF expansion 
of recreation services tor the entire 
COMMUNITY 

As a companion film to “Playtown 
U.S.A..” The Athletic 


] 


released a 12-minute, color, sound film 


Institute has 


entitled $1,000.00 For Recreation” that 
points out to social, service, and othe? 
voluntary organization the fact that 
recreauion is a municipal responsibil 
ity. A citizen representing a service club 
of an average American community 
visits V. kK. Brown, who for over twen 


ty-five vears has been Chicago's Direc 


tor of Recreation, to seek advice on 
how his club can best spend $1,000 on 
recreation in their town, a town where 
nothing of this nature has been done. 

In answering this citizen's question, 
Mr. Brown points out that “recreation 
is a basic human need in our civiliza 
tion, like education, health and sanita 
tion. Recreation as such is a florevei 
proposition—a municipal responsibil- 
ity of any single group in the commu- 
nity.” His advice to this citizen and 
his club is to invest their $1,000 in 
teamwork—"spend the money to pro- 
mote the idea of a complete commu- 
nity recreation program — enlist the 
support of every civic, social, and serv- 
ice organization in town.” Mr. 
Brown's advice concludes that in this 
wav the citizen's town will get recrea- 





tion—better planned—a 
clusive than anything his ¢ 
lor them as a single club 
Accompanying Mr. Brown 
advice are colorful sce: 


more in 


up can de 


> sOUnG 
depicting 
typical phases of community recrea; . 
in various sections of the country, Hj 
advice should certainly bs ollowed by 
countless social, service, {1 ral, an 
veteran organizations in our commy 
nities throughout the nation 

Civic groups interested in obtaining 
the use of both these color, sound, 16 
mm. motion pictures, Playtown 
U.S.A.” and “$1,000,000 For Recre; 
should contact the Y.M.C.A 
Motion Picture Bureau with distriby 
tion centers in the following cities 
New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Franc isc Oo. 


tion,” 


American Education Week, Nov. 10-16 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 


EVER has the task of education 
N been greater than it is today— 
never has the country been faced with 
more difficult problems than it is to 
day. Global wars, atom bombs, a con 
fused domestic economy, struggles for 


political power, the feeding of the 
hunery the world over—these are but 
a few of the acute problems for which 
the statesman of tomorrow will have to 
find a solution. But the statesman of 
tomorrow will have been the school 
child of today—shall we deny him the 
education which the problems of to 
day and tomorrow will demand: 

Only adequate education can save 
this world from destroying itself. Only 
with proper training of sound minds 
and strong hearts in our youth will the 
world of tomorrow be safe. Yet the 
teaching prolession is one of the worst 
paid occupations in this country 
Those whose job it is to keep clean 
the streets of our cities are in many in 
stances paid more than those whose 
job it is to keep clean the minds and 
hearts of our boys and girls. Is it a 
wonder, then, that 


matter ol many 


of our best teachers are leaving the 

profession in which they cannot sup 

port themselves? 
The purpose of American Educa 


tion Week, 


awaken an interest in the parents, the 


therefore, should be. to 


community, the municipality, the pub 
lic officials, and all those concerned 
welfare of child education. 
The teacher of today is the guardian 
of our happiness of tomorrow. There- 


with the 


fore, in addition to prestige and other 
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considerations which we accord to the 
teacher, we should also recognize the 
essential fact that he or she deserves 
the right to a decent salary to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. 





Topics for American 
Education Week 
General Theme 
Education for the Atomic Age 
Sunday — Practicing Brother- 

hood 
Monday—Building World Se- 
curity 
Tuesday—Facing New Tasks 
Wednesday—Developing Bet- 
ter Communities 
Thursday—Strengthening 
Home Life 
Friday—Investing in 
lion 


Educa- 


Saturday — Promoting Health 
and Safety 











The School and the 
Community 


OHN DEWEY once wrote that the 
function of a school should be life 
itsel{—not mere preparation for life. 
The modern school— 
one alive to the needs of its commun- 
hardly mere 
Such a school participates 


progressive 
itv—is satisfied with 
“teaching”. 
in community activities and stimulates 
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new interest in community life 
One of the most important fun 
tions of a modern progressive schoo 
is to act as a recreation and sports 
center for the entire community. A 
number of schools are also used as 
the center for community events and 
in a few rural districts house the onl 
moving-picture machine in the vicin 
ity, which, in addition to being used 
as an aid in classwork, shows pictures 
on certain nights of the week to al 
of the community. The school news 
paper is another important functior 
of a modern school. Such a_ pape! 
could be the medium through which 


and students ex 
lite 


parents, teachers, 
press their views on community 

In these days of scarcities, the 
school really awake to the needs 0 
the community arouses interest 
gardening, canning, and other phases 
of home economics. It is a leader 1! 
such activities. 

The schocl 
terest in government affairs. It shou 


should also urg 


‘ 


discuss the various issues be! 
federal governments 


without of course engaging in propa 


local, state, or 


ganda to influence legislation 

In short, the school and tl in 
munity should reflect each ot 
John Dewey put it: “The 
should be life itself.” 


On Cultivation of the Mind 


S THE soil, however rich it ma) 
be, cannot be productive wit! 


out culture, so the mind, with cul 
tivation, can never produce goo’ !ru! 
anil CA 
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tries 


rER D. COCKING 
n. Board of Editors 
the School Executive 


By \ 
Cha: 


tN months have passed 


pan surrendered. It is 

ist r and a half since word 
ame ol rs death and the collapse 
Nazi Germany. The intervening 
veeks | witnessed a world in mad 
rroes to adjust itself, to find the way 
to pea » fashion a plan to prevent 
further war, to locate the means of 


security for all people everywhere. 
Out of the resulting chaos one fact 
rystal clear. The nations of 
much more efficient at 


the art of making war than they are at 


ihe 1vé 


ting conditions for peace. 

Almost world un- 
st and confusion continue to mount. 
Many hungry, without 

ded clothes, and lack decent, if any, 


everywhere in the 


people are 


uusing. Governments are overthrown 
yy revolution through the use of force. 
The wheels of production of needed 
goods and services wobble and growl 
ind frequently come to a full stop. 
Transportation is overcrowded and un- 
ertain ideologies 
nations and the people within coun- 
Riot and bloodshed are found 
lrequent!y even in the nations with 


Opposing divide 


and cultivating them with great en 
ergy. 

Such is the world situation in the 
autumn of 1946. It is in this chaotic 
scene that the fledgling dove of peace, 
the United Nations, is striving desper- 
ately learn to fly. On 
hang the hopes of the little people of 
all lands. It must not fail. 

World leaders agreed 
thing. If world peace and security are 


to its success 


are on one 
to be established and maintained, un 


derstanding of world conditions by the 


peoples of all nations is basic and 
fundamental. Understanding, like 


wise, is dependent upon education of 
the peoples of the world. Education 
is the business of the schools. And so 
it is that the people of the world are 
coming at long last to recognize that 
the hopes of mankind rest upon the 
work of schools and especially on the 
teachers of the world. What a tre- 
mendous responsibility, what an op- 
portunity! 

The forces of education are accept 
ing the task and are girding them- 
selves for the gigantic job ahead. Al 
ready much preliminary work has been 
done. Necessary machinery has been 
invented. At London last the 
representatives of 46 nations formu- 
lated the charter for a central organi- 
zation, The United Nations Educa- 


year, 


The Schools and UNESCO 


tution. Late this year, its first sessions 
will be held in the city of Paris. 
Article | of its constitution sets forth 
the purpose of this organization: “to 
contribute to peace and security. r 
There remains the task of putting this 
machinery into action. The future s¢ 
curity of the world may well depend 
upon the UNESCO 
the extent to which universal opportu 
tunity is made available and grasped 


efhciency of and 


by the people of every country of the 
globe. 

The task is no easy one. Nor can it 
be achieved in a day. It requires the 
persistent and intelligent effort of all 
people of good-will. Certainly, every 
teacher in 
understand 
Assuredly, 


school administrator and 
the United States should 
the purpose of UNESCO. 
they should know a great deal about 
the status of education in many coun 
Finally, they should feel a direct 
responsibility for doing something and 
Then and 


tries. 


act on that responsibility. 
only then can there be reason to hope 
that education will contribute to world 
security. 

The firs: UNESCO month, to begin 
November 4, has been announced 
The first meeting of UNESCO is sched 
To commemorate 
the 


November. 
these let school in 
land intensify its to teach 
those things which will help students 


uled for 
events, every 


endeavors 














the highest culture. Some progress is tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- . 
eine mad | we. i 5 io develop world understanding. 
ing made, but selfishness, greed, zation. By September 1946, more than 
yealou re planting the seeds of hate twenty nations had ratified its consti- Reprinted from The School Executive 
ae ~ e ° 9 
Unesco and Education in the World Today 
The School Executive, THe AMERICAN City’s affiliated monthly magazine in the field of 
public education, has devoted most of its October issue to a series of articles on “Unesco and 
Education in the World Today.” To commemorate the first meeting UNESCO, scheduled 
for November, every school is urged to intensify its endeavors to develop international unde 
standing among students. The special articles in this issue of The School Executive (470 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.) should be of great value to everyone concerned with the 
problem of educating for world peace. Single copies, 25¢. Special price in quantities 
7 . . . . 
America’s Unfinished Business 
\y America is not a land of “Ignorant populations are the meat on from every part of the land the blight of 
\ because the schooling pro which demagogues fatten.” illiteracy, ignorance, and inadequacy for 
ded ons of American children who * ° * ° . the responsibilities of citizenship. To do 
are Ol is so inferior and brief that “The most important wealth of any so will increase the material prosperity 
m unprepared to meet the de nation is its human resources—prov ided ind raise the general level of intelligence 
- € upon them as citizens and as these resources are carefully conserved and morality of the nation. It will con 
and vigorously developed.” tribute to its happiness, promote its  s¢ 
. ¢ ._ * *# * * . curity, make it a greater power for good 
; low-cost communities that the “No nation, has achieved an advanced in the world, and cause it to approach 
" u¢ the most difficult work to do. economic, political, and social position even nearer the patriot’s dream. The ac 
a be an active force not only in without abundant use of education.” complishment of these ends is—AMerica’s 
a © general level of literacy but in - = sage hie . UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 
incr ” ‘ . 
oe such vital factors of community “In the light of the unparalleled pro- 
vell as vocational competence and duction of the Second World War there pe : , , 
Stan of } : : iat From “Unfinished Business in American Ed 
* housing, diet, health, and can be no doubt of the ability of the ucation.” The American Council of Educa 
rm people of the United States to remove tion. 
T " — , _ 
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DISINFECTION with 


dioxide has become 


W LITER 
chlorine 


standard practice in more than thirty 


large plants since its successful intro 
duction in 1944 at Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
Small plants, however, or those places 
ot 3,000 population or less, were un 
ible to obtain the benefits of this 
method because apparatus was not 
ivailable which would accurately in 
troduce into the water sufficiently small 
quantities of the substance. 
Fortunately for Jamestown, a chem 
ical engineer who was out to lick that 
problem was a resident of the town 
He knew that the Jamestown wate1 
system was exactly what was needed 
for a test of his apparatus; namely, a 
small water system with a pronounced 
taste and odor control “headache.” It 
thus became the first small plant to try 
yut the new process successfully. 
Believe me, our headache was both 
wcute and chronic, The spring-water 
salesmen found ready customers in 
Jamestown. The wise-cracks of towns 
people and summer residents about 


the tap water thickened my_ hide 
They said potatoes turned black when 
they boiled them. They claimed they 
ouldn’t draw hot water tor baths 
without putting clothespins on = thei 
noses. They said that when their chil 
dren used improper language, they 
washed out their mouths with James 
town water—without adding soap 
Frankly I can forgive them their ex 
iggeration There was no exaggerat 
ing my relief, however, when the r« 
ports began to come in not long aftet 
the laboratory set-up that indicated 
the feasibility of adapting the chlorine 
dioxide method for small water plants 
had been transferred to our pumping 
station last January. 

The laboratory work was carried on 


by a member of the local Town Coun 
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By ALLAN G. DAVENPORT 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
Jamestown, R. L., Water Co. 


Jamestown, R, |, clears its 





@ persistent and Offensive 


Chlorine Dioxide Improves 


Small City Water Supply 


cil, Henry N. Armbrust, research and 
development engineer with Propor 
tioneers, Inc., together with John Sy- 
nan of Fall River, Mass., one of the 
men who evolved the method as in- 
troduced at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
ind development engineer with the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., of New 
York. 

Using three plastic proportioning 
pumps of standard design produced by 
Proportioneers, Armbrust and Synan 
succeeded in generating chlorine di- 
oxide with complete efficiency, using 
hypochlorite acid, and sodium chlorite 
in amounts sufficiently small to make 
the method practicable for systems 
pumping less than one million gal- 
lons a day. 

\ half-inch hose supplies diluting 
water at a rate sufficient to produce a 
concentration of between 300 and 400 
parts per million of available chlorine 
when the sodium hypochlorite is intro- 
duced, but never less than 200 ppm. 

Sodium hypochlorite is drawn from 
t 25-gallon container and thence in- 
jected into the stream at a rate that 
will treat the main flow to a dosage of 
Two other pumps in turn 
tubes into 


6 ppm. 

discharge, through plastic 
the diluting water, sulphuric acid and 
sodium hypochlorite. The sodium hy- 
pochlorite and the sulphuric acid react 
in a manifold to yield hypochlorous 
acid. The addition, in the mixing 
chamber, of the sodium hypochlorite, 
which became available commercially a 
few years ago, completes the process of 
generating the chlorine dioxide that 
spells curtains for the tastes and odors 
that once made Jamestown water an 
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object of sarcasm and ridicule on all 
sides. 

This package apparatus, so-called 
consists of a metal stand with the 
pumps and controls mounted at waist 
level above the three 15-gallon chemi 
cal containers that supplant my 
earthen crocks. Surmounting _ the 
pumps is a transparent plastic illumi 
nated mixing chamber which glows 
bright yellow as long as the chlorine 
dioxide is entering the water in the 
correct strength. ‘The water diverted 
from the intake goes through this in- 
dicator and back into the main flow 
between the coagulating basins and 
the pump-house. 

The chlorine residual measured at 
the inlet after prechlorination is ap- 
proximately 2 ppm as measured by the 
orthotolidine test. The residual of 
chlorine and chlorine dioxide after in 
troduction of the latter in the clear 
well is 1 ppm. The effluent at 
plant carries a residual of 0.8 ppm 
\t the tap, the water has a r sidual of 
0.1 ppm, enough to overcome possible 
contamination between the p! 
the consumer’s faucet. . 

I should emphasize the simplicity 
of operating the chlorine lioxide 
method. A semi-skilled operator ©? 
control the process after very little 
I have found that it is un 


+ nd 
int ana 


training. 


necessary for him to dev much 
time or attention to the apparatus he- 
vond checking the indicator period: 
ically during the day for yeliow 


glow, which remains almost without 


exception at its characteristic hue 


As a water company official, | am 1™ 
pressed with the chlorine dio» de tre4® 
N CITY 
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hy eliminating 


dor problem. 





reputati 


taste ane 


) r because it has relieved 
recessity of choosing be- 
chlorine 

|, or objectionable taste 


vils: 


CXC essive 
ind smel 
smell from algae and other veg- 
m. I am relieved of that neces- 
because chlorine dioxide destroys 
materials carrying the objection- 

able tastes and odors and at the same 
uses 1LS¢ lf up. 

For that reason, introduction of the 
wocess enabled me to discontinue am- 
miation which, by means of chlora- 
nes, had permitted covering of the 
simultaneously 
chlorine’s effectiveness 

Variations in the de- 

therefore, atf- 

rded no real relief but only corre- 
sponding variations in the unpleasant 
the 


taste of chlorine but 
I luced the 
rainst aloas 


gree of ammoniation, 


sensations resulting from use ol 

he water 

The chlorine dioxide process actu- 
steps up the chlorine action, 

burning the vegetable matter 

ind other objectionable substances not 


\ 


out” 


removed during coagulation. I have 
said that this action uses up the 
h] . : 

hlorine dioxide, so I should repeat 


that a residual amount remains in the 
water between the point of introduc- 
ton and distant taps as an additional 
saleguard to the consumer. 

\ marked improvement in color. 
ince inauguration of the experiment, 
4s Deen shown in the regular month- 
h state Department of Health reports. 
Yuring June, July, and August the 
treatment was measured as 


lor alter 


2€T0 the standard zero being the color 
— ! — r. At extreme ends of 
a _ the readings go up to 10 
| I lat t hlorine dioxide treatment 
ould ianked for these fine read- 
ngs is ited by comparison with 
olor re gs at our plant before the 
= of experiment, with our pres- 
ms Ta ater readings, and with 
- nere. Our best previous 
es rement was 15. Our raw 
water t present the highest read- 
THE A\ 
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The main source of the Jamestown reservoir ends in a swamp filled with trees and under- 
brush, Jeading to the growth of algae, which contributes to the plant’s taste-odor problen 


ings in six years, ranging from 55 to 
go. The State Department of Health 
reports also show that our water has a 
greatly decreased bacteria count. It 
has recently stood at zero on the basis 
of several different methods of compu 
tation and has continued at zero by 
second 
the original ones. 

Jamestown Water Company is con 
tinuing straight chlorination as well as 
chlorine dioxide treatment because the 
action of chlorine against bacteria 1s 
information 


tests twenty-four hours alter 


known, whereas exact 
about chlorine dioxide in that respect 
is still incomplete. 

Evidence has been gathered, how 
ever, that chlorine dioxide is effective 
against certain bacteria, notably that 
of poliomyelitis. Although various 
authorities have produced good evi- 
that infantile 
paralysis is not a water-borne disease, 
I feel that, since chlorine dioxide may 
have this superior effect in inactivation 
of the virus, its use should justify an 
increase in the public’s confidence in 


dence for the theory 


its water supply. 

Jamestown is situated on a twenty 
square-mile island and can’t be over- 
particular as to its source of water. 
The main source tapers off at one end 
into a swamp in which are numerous 
hardwood trees considerable un- 
derbrush, both conducive of abundant 
algae, as well as a few coniferous trees. 


and 


The secondary and emergency source 
is located entirely in land and 
yields water which before treatment 
and is offen 


low 
has a noticeable color 
sive as to both taste and odor. 

I am confident that the Jamestown 
Water Co. has, by means of this prox 
ess, definitely cured its taste and odor 
headaches. I know that to be a fact 
not only through measurable technica! 
evidence but also because it has been 
several months since I’ve been kidded 
about dire results from use of tap 
water. Some of those who formerly 
knocked the hardest have now become 
faithful boosters. 





Henry N. Armbrust, one of the develo pe rs 
of the application, is shown above as he 
gives a pointer or so on the new appara 
tus to Manuel Mello, the plant operator 


Sixty-One Years Later 





In 1885 a law was passed in Walla Walla, 


Wash., that all 
2 feet from the 


shade trees be planted 
outer edge of the side 


walk. This picture, sent by Lester R 
Armstrong, portrays the final results 
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Decentralization Urged 
for Our Cities 


PEAKING at the g2nd annual con- 
S ference of the Governmental Re 
search Association September g-12 at 
Magnolia, Mass., Carl J. Friedrich, Pro- 
fessor of Government at Harvard Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the First-Priz« 
Winning Team, Greater Boston Plan 
Competition 1944, declared that, alter 
seeing the devastation of American-oc 
cupied Germany, he is convinced we 
have a political and moral obligation 
to consider the impact of a future wat 
cities. 


on our At least the possibility 


of a war should be an element in our 
thinking, he asserted, and in such a 
light the proposition of recentralizing 
dubious in- 
Dr. Friedrich stated further: 


our cities becomes very 


deed. 

“In the atomic age the planning of met- 
ropolitan centers within the great indus 
trial nations is a matter of utmost con 
cern. We must, through alternative su 
per-highways, speedways, and air trans 
port, achieve vitality at the center and 
combine it with maximum decentraliza 
tion. 


Dr. Friedrich now believes that city 
areas should be dispersed, but linked 
together, and that an integrated metro- 
politan government even 
more ol a 


becomes 


necessity with such decen 


tralization. 
New GRA Officers 


\t the recent annual meeting Carl 
P. Herbert, director of the St. Paul, 
Minn., Bureau of Municipal Research, 
was elected president of the Govern- 
mental Research Association, whose 
national office is at go Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 20, N. Y.; and Alfred 
F. Smith, director of the San Francisco 
Bureau of Governmental Research. was 
elected vice-president. 

The annual award for the best gov 
ernmental research survey and report 
was presented by Luther Gulick, direc 
tor of the Institute of Public Adminis 
tration, to the Civic Federation of Chi 
cago, for the analysis “Regulatory In 
spectional Services of the City of Chi- 
cago. 

Named to the GRA board of direc- 
tors for the coming year were the fol- 
lowing: Welles A. Gray of Harrisburg, 
director of the State Division of the 
Pennsylvania Economy League; Len 
nox L. Moak, executive director of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 
Inc., New Orleans; John W. Nowland 
of Wilmington, Del., director, Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Chamber of Commerce 
of Delaware; Robert E. Pickup, execu- 
tive director, Providence, R. I., Gov- 
ernmental Research Bureau; and Wal- 
ter L. Pierpoint, president, Association 
of Omaha Taxpayers, Inc. 
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Cities Should Have Written Personne! Policy 


HETHER A CITY has Sve em- 
W ployes or 5,000, it should have 
a definite written statement of its ob- 
jectives in the personnel program. Such 
a definite program will go a long way 
toward solving the labor difficulties 
that trouble many municipalities. This 
fact was pointed out by Russell E. Mc- 
Clure, city manager of Wichita, Kans., 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
Kansas League of Municipalities and 
emphasized again before the American 
Public Works Association at its annual 
meeting in Fort Worth. 

Wichita has set the following ob- 
jectives as the foundation of its per- 
sonnel policy: 


Selection of employes on a merit basis 

Creation of satisfactory working condi- 
tions 

Assurance of equitable compensation, 
including the principle of equal pay for 
similar work 

Provision of an effective employe train- 
Ing program 

Development of career opportunities 

Proper recognition of efficient services 

Prompt adjustment of cases of unsatis- 
factory employes 

Mr. McClure quoted from data sup- 
plied by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association relative to the mu- 
nicipality’s relations with unions, mak- 
ing the following points: 


1. The city should take positive ac- 
tion to provide a means of negotiation 
with employe organizations rather than 
to shut the door on such groups. Some 
erroneously believe that recognition im- 
plies a written agreement. Others, also 
crroneously, feel that merely allowing or- 
vanization constitutes recognition. 

2. Comparatively few municipal em- 
ploye organizations have written agree 
with cities. Such agreements, if 
made, cannot conflict with citv charters 
and may not give preferential treatment 
to members. 


ments 


g. A city cannot permit pressure to be 
ipplied to an employe to join a particu- 
lar organization in order to hold his job. 


Airport Snow Work 


(Continued from page 99) 

porary storage area 75 feet wide. The 
emergency space should be wide enough 
to accommodate the snow from two re- 
moval operations from the runways 
proper in case two severe storms occur 
in rapid succession without allowing 
time between them for moving the 
snow to the permanent storage area. 

Since it is important to start oper- 
ations early in the storm, the bound- 
ary lines should be conspicuously 
marked to guide the driver when vis- 
ibility is low and when plowing is 
done at night. The boundary lines of 
the Clintonville cleared area were 
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4- The employe organi, 
a constitution should rer, 
of the strike weapon. 
labor organizations do not 


union should therefore be | 
corporate this provision in 
city should indicate that any 
goes out on strike will hx 
sent without leave. 

5- When employes wish 
is desirable that such 


{Lion adopting 
ince the 
Since 
CXercise com 
plete control over their ox als, 
the one to 
ts chartey 
employe \ 
considered 4 


LO Organize 
action 
openly without secret meet ngs, and t 
employes do not take an oath of allegiane 
which places their obligations to the 


lse 


nauiona 


the lor 


be taken 


ganization above those to the public, 
In a discussion of this paper befor 


the American 


Public Works 


tion, Chief Engineer N. L. 
the City of Baltimore, Md., outlined 
the essential points in the working 


agreement 


\ssox ld 


Smith, of 


between the department 


of public works and the A.F.L. local 


1. The department recognizes the local 
organization as the bargaining agent for 
its members; however, members may bar- 
gain ‘separately and union membership is 
not a prerequisite to employment. 

2. The garbage and refuse collection 
system is based on a “task” arrangement 
which sets out eight hours of work to be 


performed. 


If the crew completes 


less than eight hours, it may go home 
If the men are required to perform extr: 
duties, they are paid accordingly. Em 
ployes required to work on any of the six 
recognized holidays are paid twice the 


regular scale. 


3. The work scale is based on an eight 
nour day and a forty-eight hour weeh 
Employes are given six days’ sick leave 


and two weeks’ vacation after one full 
vear of service. 
4. The strike weapon is declared 


appropriate as a means of bargaining ane 


will not be used. 
g. Union dues 
deductions from pay 


will 


members of the local. 


checks only 
written request of members and only t 


be collected bj 


at the 


Mr. Smith stated that this arrange 
ment had been satisfactorily in use 


Baltimore since 1941. 


marked with flags on 


} 


~.foot wood 
5to 


staffs. These were set in portable stee: 
bases. On the top of each staff, abov 
the flag, 5-inch-diameter button-typ' 
amber reflectors were mou! 


These markers were pla 
the intersectional area on 


sections of the goo-foot lines 


the three runways and along 
Markers wert 


side of the runways. 
also placed on the 300-foo 
spaced about a thousand 


With two 50-candlepower lig! 


ed on the top of the cabs, 
ually operated spotlight, 


were able to follow a pre’ 


ranged pattern in a heavy 
during either day or night. 
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Score Your Asphalt Plant 








A plan to lengthen the life of pavements by classifying asphalt 
plants for uniformity of output and making the mixture design to fit 
individual plants. Fairer competition between contractors is made pos- 
sible by requiring a graduated degree of responsibility from contractors 
with inferior equipment that affects the quality of the mixture. 
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By L. D. LONG 
Newark Testing Laboratories 
Newark, N. j. 


H”: MINX asphalt pavements last 

ivwhere from five to fifty years. 
[he average is probably about twenty. 
\n increase of ten years in this prob- 
ige is not only possible but 
be accomplished by using a 


proper study of usefulness to reduce 
‘0 sate limits factors that contribute to 
/Dsolescence, Ihe most common 
tuses of failure or lack of durability 
may be listed as follows: 


inadequate drainage 

2. Sub-base failures 

“oor workmanship on job 
‘inferior material 

ack of stability 

improper design 

‘oor plant control 


I rst three items are being 
gorously by engineering staffs 


be emphasized that no job should be 
started until a complete and careful 
study has been made of the mate 
rials proposed for use and trial mixes 
have been prepared that will meet all 
the conditions of present or estimated 
future traffic. Important as stability 
and design (Items 5 and 6) may be, 
they present no problem since they 
may be increased to any desired 
point merely by changing to a more 
angular aggregate or increasing the 
percentage of angular particles such as 
crushed stone or stone sand. 

Poor plant control resulting in non- 
uniform mixtures is one of our most 
important problems. A _ scientifically 
designed mixture is of little avail if it 
is going to be completely mutilated at 
the plant. There have been few in- 
spectors who have not gone to some 
plant with a little prayer as part of 
their equipment—a hope that they 
will be able to catch the batches that 
are obviously bad and that others 
about which they are uneasy will some- 


nd ‘ 
a d soon be minimized. Items how manage to hold up. It is unfor- 
1,5 ‘ : 
7, 6 are purely laboratory prob- tunate that asphalt mixtures, like port 
lem ; 

. h regard to Item 4, it should land cement concrete, are furnished 
T F AN ' 
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under specifications that can give no 
preference to the plant or contractot 
with the equipment and the ability to 
turn out a uniform product which will 
add at least ten years to the life ol 
the pavement. 

In 1935. The Asphalt Institute pub 
lished Prevost Hubbard's article, “The 
Rational Design of Asphalt Paving 
Mixtures.” 
mentioned in this article. 


Iwo important facts were 
The first was 
that the percent of asphalt cement in 
a fully compressed mixture should not 
fill more than 98% or 98.5% of the 
voids; the second, that maximum dur 
ability is obtained only with a maxi 
mum amount of asphalt cement 
These facts, which can be accepted 
without question, leave us with the 
conclusion that the durable pavement 
is the one manufactured close to the 
borderline of summer stability with its 
uniformity accurately 
throughout the job. To accomplish 
this requires either the use of a plant 
that operates with a high degree of 
precision or an operating artist on the 
mixing platform. 

It is thus essential for an engineer 


maintained 
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at least to know in advance the class 
of plant that will make his pavement 
and the probable percentage of varia- 
tion that will take place in the mix- 
ture in order that the amount of as- 
phalt cement may be set far enough 
away from the danger line to be safe. 
Ihe drier or more porous parts of the 
faster and make 


costs necessary, 


pavement will wear 


higher maintenance 
but the immediate problem is to get 
the best under existing conditions and 


then improve the conditions. 


The accompanying graphs show dif- 
ferent degrees of variation in the den- 
sity of the mixtures produced in six 
different varying in quality 
from \ (the best) to F (the poorest) , 
and the probable percentage of den- 


plants, 


sity that should be aimed at for the 
safest mixture. These figures are en- 
tirely empirical, and there can be no 
question that such differences exist; 
the varying age of usefulness of pave 
ments will fully substantiate this as- 
sumption 

The classification of each plant 


would not, however, depend upon den 


sity alone, as there are other factors 
which will affect the quality of the 
output. These factors have been listed 
as follows, with values assigned to each 
according to what is believed to be 
their 


control of the product is concerned 


relative importance insofar as 


1. Gradation 
2. Heat 20 
3. Weighing 


15 points 
points 


20 points 


4. Mixing 15 points 
5. Inspection 30 points 
Gradation affects directly the pet 


centage of voids in the mineral aggre 
gate, particularly if the mixture is com 
posed of several different types of ag 
gregates of varying degrees of angular 
ity. Stability is also affected to some 
extent, but small changes in grada 
tion are much less serious to the me- 
chanical stability of the aggregate than 
is a change in the voids and surface 
area, causing an unbalanced mixture 


when the same amount of asphalt ce 


ment is used. 
Heat, or temperature control, has 
always been troublesome and mav 


cause plenty of damage even when 
kept within the permitted limits. 
Wide fluctuations can cause non-uni- 
form compression on the job and will 
also cause variations in the hardness of 
the asphalt cement. Accurate weigh- 
ing is fully as important as tempera- 
ture. Operators of weigh bins seem 
to have a universal habit of jumping 
from one bin to another without cer- 
tainty of more than an approximation 
of the correct weight. The problem 
becomes especially serious when the 
sand is permitted to run over and rob 
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the filler content, which is generally 
weighed last. 

Mixing troubles are generally the 
result of worn mixer blades and gen- 
eral inefficiency in getting all the dif- 
ferent ingredients uniformly distrib- 
uted throughout the batch. Many of 
the most modern plants will have a 
difference of as much as 10% in the 
amount of aggregate retained on the 
z10 mesh sieve between one side of 
the batch and the other. 

Inspection of all agencies and plant 
equipment furnishing information for 
control has been given the highest 
value because of the belief that it will 
reduce variations by at least 30%. The 
suggested schedule is as follows: 


Gradation 

Maximum 15 pts 
Cleanly separated stock piles or bins 2 
Automatic feeder, proportioned 3 
Automatic feeder, not proportioned 1 
Efficient dust collector 


° 


Total 


(Full credit not to be given unless dust 
can be waste or returned to hot elevator 
in a uniform manner as directed by en 
gineer.) 

Asphalt plants normally have this 
division of screen sizes for each bin: 


Bin 1 $10, $8 or 4-in. 
Bin 2 . $4 or 14-in. 
Bin 3 3%-in. or 14-in. 


Bin 4 34-, 1-, 114-, Or 114-in. 
Bin 5 2- or 214-in. 


Considering these divisions, plants 


should be scored in accordance with 
these bin combinations: 

a. 1-2, 1-2-3, 1-2-3-4 OF 1-2-3-4-5 5 
b. 1-3, 1-3-4 OF 1-3-4-5 i 
C. 1-4 OF 1-4-5 2 
d. 1-5 er er l 
Overflow spouts on all bins 3 
Total 


Heat Control 

Maximum 20 pis. 
Recording pyrometer, aggregates { 
Recording pyrometer, asphalt cement. 2 
Plain pyrometer, aggregates 2 
Plain pyrometer, asphalt cement 1 
Automatic heat control, all materials 11 
\utomatic heat control, asphalt cement 


only ys 3 
Steam-jacketed asphalt cement bucket 

or equivalent : 3 
Total 
W eights 

© . 
Maximum 20 pits. 

Dial scales of 14% tolerance, asphalt 


cement sn aan 5 
Dial scales of 14% tolerance, aggregate 3 


Dial scales of 14% tolerance, asphalt 
cement 3 
Dial scales of 14% tolerance, aggregate 1 
Separate scale for filler 3 
Automatic weight cut-off-asphalt ce- 
ment . = 6 
Automatic weight cut-off-aggregate 3 


Total 


Mixing 

Maximum Ls pts 

Condition of mixer and blades ys 

r . . > 
(To receive full credit, require 
ments as set up by the Asphalt Jp 

stitute must be met for the 


mixer 
unit.) 
Runaround mixer or equivalent : 
(Full credit to be given only when 
two or more samples taken from dif 


ferent parts of any batch containing 
fine and coarse aggregate will yar, 
less than one-half the variation per 
mitted by the Asphalt Institute fo, 
a job mix.) 

Time lock and counte1 


Total 


Inspection and Testing 


Maximum 30 pis 
Room or building equipped as out 
lined by The Asphalt Institute and 
with full view of mixing platform 
distance not to exceed 50 yards 20 
Room or building only 10 
Proof of performance (graphic records 
or automatic weigh tickets of all 
weighing operations) . 10 


Total 


Classification of plants, based on the 
total score: 


If the score is more than go Class A 
Between 75 and go Class B 
Between 55 and 75 Class ( 
Between 35 and 55 Class D 
Between 15 and 35 Class E 
Less than 15 Class F 


The intention of this schedule is to 
enable an engineer quickly and accu 
rately to evaluate any plant according 
to its ability to produce uniform ma- 
terial. Any plant using equipment or 
methods different from that listed in 
this schedule, but equally positive in 
the results obtained, will be given full 
credit for a uniform product. 

The score card is based entirely on 
equipment and methods. First-class 
equipment and methods, however, are 
of little avail unless there is also an in- 
tent to use it efficiently and honestly 
The vast majority of companies op 
erating these plants do have that im- 
tention, and those indifferent to high 
standards are probably decreasing. 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to 
overlook this factor entirely; and, since 
it makes little difference in the results 
whether discrepancies are deliberate or 
the result of carelessness, deductions 
must be made from the plant score 
if and when it can be proved by 
tests compared with standardized tol- 
erances that such discrepancies are 
over and beyond that which would be 
normal for that plant. 

Many uses may be made of plant 
classification. In the design of «he 
mixture, it would be useful in keeping 
the proportions on the safe side of rut 

(Continued on page 137 
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Salvage Pays 


OCKVILLE CENTRE, a residen 
R suburb of New York City, 
n Long Island, is one of the 
salvage-conscious Communities in 


uintry. Like the packing house 
profits on everything but the hog’s 


his community salvages and 


virtually everything. 


Paper, rags, old metal, tin cans, glass 
nd bottles, clothing, and mile- 
iy shoes are worth money to this 


n of 20,000. The fiscal report re- 

tly filed with the Village Board of 
[Trustees shows that these items of ref- 

yrought in $17,460.90 last year. 

[he success of this village’s salvage 
paign, which long before 
var made salvage a national insti- 

s due mainly to the coopera- 
the public in bundling waste 


bega n 


per from other trash, and the en- 
of Robert D. Woodcock, 
Superintendent of Sanitation. Mr. 


Woodcock has worked in the sanita- 
mn department for all but three of his 
in the village service. 


residents, who 


operation of 
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A Clectrac tractor 
with a Heil bull- 
dozer blade works 
the refuse to the 
incinerator charg- 
ing furnace after 
all the salvable ma- 
terial has been re- 
moved, 


own practically all of the town’s 5,000 
homes, is less surprising when their 
stake in the salvage operation is con 
sidered. Every $4,000 realized on the 
sale of salvaged materials reduces the 
village property tax rate by one cent. 
Thus last year’s receipts represent a 
slash of four cents on the town’s pre 
vious tax rate of $1.02 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation, which is 80% of ac- 
tual value. 

Nerve center of the perennial sal- 
vage drive is Mr. Woodcock’s office at 
the town’s 150-ton incinerator build- 
ing. In charge of the 28-man sanitation 
crew, 11 of whom sort out salvage and 
operate the incinerator, Mr. Wood- 
cock makes sure that every last penny 
is wrung out of the rubbish and gar- 
bage that is trucked in every day. 

The 


burgh-Des 


incinerator uses three Pitts- 
Moines units, two 50-ton 
double hearth and one 50-ton single 
hearth. 
daily, it 


Working one eight-hour shift 
than 
a year, including that 


proc esses more ] 4,000 


tons of refuse 


collected by the nearby communities o! 


Robert D. Wood- 
cock, Sanitation Su 
perintendent, 
stands beside one 
of his specially de 
signed Mack trucks 
that make it eas) 
to separate salvable 
material from the 
rest of the garbage 
and refuse. 





Malverne For 
this service to its neighbors, Rockville 


East Rockaway and 
Centre collects about $12,000 annually 
wer and above its salvage operations. 
collections, 


trucks 


In making its trash 
Rockville Centre 
which have a specially designed body 


Mr. Woodcock. Five 


commercial establishments 


operates SIX 


patented by 
hundred 
ire serviced daily, and household trash 
is picked up three times a week, 

\t the incinerator, incoming trucks 
ire weighed outside the office and dis 
patched to the processing building 
where their loads are dumped on the 
floor. ihere the bundled newspapers 


and cardboard are set aside, and the 
mountain of debris is attacked by la 
borers with rakes, hoes, and shovels 
The salvable materials are thus sepa 
rated from the garbage before a tra 
Heil bulldoze 


through floor ports to the fires below 


tor with a shoves it 
Among the items picked out of the 


clothing, shoes 


piles for profit are 
loose wrapping paper, newspapers and 
magazines, tin cans, non-ferrous metals 


and glass of all kinds. Also sorted out 


are window-shade_ rollers, wooden 
crates, batteries, auto tires and other 
wornout rubber articles, canvas, car 


peting, and mattresses 

two big 
items of salvage and profit at Rock 
ville Centre. During 1945, the village 
sold 1,644,785 pounds of waste paper, 


Glass and paper are the 


bundled in a hand-powered baler at 
the incinerator, to deal 
ers. Broken glass, 274,450 pounds of 
from the 


waste pap I 


it, brought cash returns 


Brooklyn Cullet Company at the rate 
of $3.00 to $4.00 a ton. 
Cullet, as broken glass is called, is 


used in making new glass in much the 
same manner as scrap steel is used in 


Since the best re 


making new steel. 
sale value of old food jars and bottles 


depends on its reduction into cullet, 


Lil 








Mr. Woodcock set up a simple but CAA Apportions State Aid Airport Funds 


effective homemade method of break- 
ing and sorting glass by colors, as cul- 














let’s value depends on its color. : "oe = an 
[ ld 1 ls of lumi | PPORTIONMENT to the states Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, leaving , 
sing odds and ends ol lumber anc pe . r . ~~ al 
| ta of $30,822,750 of the appropria- total of $43,260,000 for projects in th, 
orrugated metal, he erected three in : ‘ . oa a et is 
tion by Congress for airport construc- United States. Of that sum 5% is for 
clined bins into which the glass» is ‘ . Lenten . ; - a 
tion and development under the Fed- administration and 25° of the re 
dumped and broken. Each bin holds ; 1 e sadice tn abt sales 
£ ol eral Airport Act for the fiscal year 1947 mainder is set aside as a discretionar 
one color of glass—amber, green, o1 iene 
: Slid 5 s ee was announced recently by Charles B. fund to be available for construction 
cleal iding doors, overhanging a . a : - : 
4 in J ql I s Donaldson, Assistant Administrator for as determined by the Administrator o 
ariveway into the lower-tlool yurnel . — ; : 2 
a ; \irports. Civil Aeronautics. Total money ayai! 
room ot the incinerator, permit easy . o . al . "aha 
— - k A: ery Out of the $45,000,000 appropriated, able for allocation among the states 
oading of the trucks which haul the J . . ‘ -. ¢ 
5 $1,740,000 is for projects in Alaska, therefore, is $30,822,750. 
cullet away. 
In salvaging Rockeville Centre’s dis 
carded glass, the sanitation department FEDERAL ALD AIRPORT PROGRAM 
makes an exception of milk bottles STATE APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS FOR 1947 
vhich are in short supply. These ar¢ Population Land Combined 
sorted out separately and returned to Stat« Ratio Ratio Ratio Apportionment Rank 
. > TnInRTe 684627 P K g 212 
the dairies intact through bottle ex Alabama 2.151913 p< geben $591,213 ™ 
; Arizona R 0.379175 3.678339 2.028758 625,320 16 
hanges Arkansas ; ; 1.480515 1.714705 1.597042 192,437 $5 
While glass and paper are the ton California . 5-246013 5-126728 5-186370 1.598.552 3 
naee Isadets te the ane a Colorado xen 0.553119 3-360335 2.109727 650,270 
eo AERTS Se Cee - vag poo, , Connecticut .... . 1.298133 0.180253 9.739193 227,039 44 
miscellany of small items turns in neat Delaware oe 0.202405 0.077727 0.140066 43,172 ‘ 
. - . -02°6 929} roa16 wm ore ‘ 
profits. Old hats, for example, bring District of Columbia 0.503004 pegpe cnn —e 11999 ' 
Florida ea AFA 1.441045 1.947041 1.694043 522,151 
15 to 25 cents each; old shoes are sold Georgia . he arene os 2.372401 1.902768 2.137585 055.50 
for « xport to less prosperous countries Idaho 0.398630 2.698215 1.548422 $77,206 
. Ry Hilinois ......- oaee 5-997786 1.870541 3.934163 1,212,617 
tor prices ranging from 5 to 25 cents a Indiana ..........-...-..0+-+2 2.603338 1.179268 1.891303 582.95! 
pail Iowa 1.927760 1.817389 1.872574 977179 22 
4 imusas 2b7542 268 2. 2246 620,260 is 
Such other materials from the town’s Kansa . cree 1.907542 2.656849 ie 346 ; re 
| : : Kentucky , 2.161193 1.304432 1.732813 534.14 
| trasht cans as processed tin cans and Louisiana : . 1.795316 1.599709 1.697513 923,22 
rags are sold to metal-reduction com Maine ; 0.643450 1.108161 0.875805 269.947 48 
Maryland _. 1.383196 0.397287 0.890241 274.397 ‘2 
panies ind rokers. Odd pie CS v Massachusetts ‘ 3.279457 0.297002 1 788030 »51.120 
ron and steel and bits of coppel and Michigan . : ; 5.QQ1 goo 3.125500 1555733 1 ,090,goo 
brass are slow in accumulating and Minnesota ' 2.120092 2.700140 2.453419 758,211 
5 Mississippi . ; ‘ 1.658546 1.559795 1.00307 1 195,53 
ire usually sold to junk dealers Missouri ; 2.874372 2.249906 2.502139 7°9;72) 
Mr. Woodcock’s re port on last vear’s Montana . : . . 0.424995 4-751367 2.588131 797733 
‘ : | z Nebraska Dio i é 0.999348 2.494130 1.746739 538,393 
ictivities shows that glass is one of the Nevada 0.083730 3.569548 1.826639 563,019 
rapidly increasing salvable materials New Hampshire. 0.373302 0.300444 0.336873 103,534 f 
During 1945, the incinerator’s cullet New jersey ....... 3.159559 0.205439 1.712497 527 03 
‘ New Mexico , 0.403904 3.928827 2.166365 667,735 ! ] 
sales were 12 tons more than during New York ...... ine 10.237120 1.742213 5.989666 1,846,180 
the previous year. Processed tin cans, North Carolina ... ; . 2.712571 1.702171 2.207371 680,372 2 ] 
- North Dakota . 0.487536 2.281908 1.384722 426,809 
Ine; \ 1ie€ P » ~ «6 499 : ‘ / 7 
neanwhile, dropped more than 50% ae Kaen 5.246184 1.442770 344477 1,030,860 
to a total of only about 10 tons last Oklahoma joa .. 1.774472 2.257818 2.016145 621,432 7 
vear. Orewom ....>» : 0.827592 3.133252 1.980422 010 {20 
Pennsylvania .... eve 7.518975 1.487624 4.503299 1,388,042 4 
Over-all tonnage of the salvage Rhode Island .... 0.541771 0.039654 0.290713 89,605 7 
campaign has grown steadily since it South Carolina 1.442861 1.007281 1.225071 377 601 i¢ 
; aa - ? = South Dakota 0.488315 2.487995 1.488155 $58,690 oh 
was organiz¢ d in 1925. Even during [ennessee . : 2.214519 1.364204 1.789361 551.58 
the war, when many agencies were Texas imi eek ee . 4.871922 8.633113 6.752518 2,081,311 
: » > 49 r8002r 87.007 
competing for household salvage, the Utah a thee Ke eee ae pal 4 robes a. praang, tiger , 
: - 2 a Vermont eeaietodss . 0.272828 0.310293 0.291560 89,867 1 
town’s profits continued to climb. The SO lene eae .. 2.033711 1.366787 1.700249 524,064 
$17,461 taken in last year was $3,206 Washington .. feats 1.318600 2.279453 1.799027 554,599 in 
a . a oe West Virginia erry . 1.444509 0.780851 1.112680 342,959 - 
more than in the previous yeat and Wisconsin a ae | 2.382930 2.138241 2.260586 696,774 
$7,110 more than in 1943. The vil Wyoming ...... ~— 0.190433 3.161830 1.676132 516,629 ; 
lage tax rate has declined proportion 
ately — 
According to Mr. Woodcock’s report 
de , Ir riati = . ~e ye = s yon 
covering the last fiscal vear, the fol Federal Aid Airport Program Appropriation Fiscal year 1947 { oe 
; ‘ For projects in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
lowing quantities were salvaged: 
1945 1Q44 Net total for projects in the United States $4 
MATERIAI POUNDS POUNDS 
Waste paper, cardboard. .. 1,655,785 1,454,635 \dm/inistrative Expense, 5°, $2,163,000 
Rags {6,070 26,285 Discretionary Fund, 25° of balance... 10,274,250° 
Burlap canvas carpets —— 
ind mattresses, etc g7,.725 24,205 
Cullet (broken glass 274,450 251,900 For apportionment for projects in the States according to popu- 
Iron and steel 28 600 17,810 batiems PATIO 2... 0-8 Ks, whee eee eeeee $15,411,375 
Tin cans 20,440 47,250 
Grease 770 1.275% For apportionment for projects in the States according to land | 
Large quantities of milk bottles, old ind water area ratio tees . 15,411,375 ‘ : 
hats, shoes, umbrellas, window-shade 
rollers, t d hatteries were ilso Available for distribution as determined by the Administrator, CAA. 
| 
- — 
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Three © /untries Compare 


( i from page 11) 


r on grounds of health 


Th ision of an acceptable 
on ates only a fair third, 
. wt aspect overshadows 
Th stick used by the public 
health hazards is still 
le dirt and objectionable odor. 

Pu vorks should be as com- 
as ble at the time of initia- 
' tive of immediate needs. 
pal pride is more often a 
ce than general concern 
yublic health. 
standards are grudging- 

sed by the people they are de- 
sioned to serve. 
education is premised on 
that the public 
educated. 


mis ception 
i 


health 
measures 


Po il, engineering, or 
expect their 
the basis of faith. 


ers nnot 

ted on 
pub recalls the occasions when 
r or officiai was wrong, and 
right. 


ver when he was 


rht have been a time, too, 
public was deliberately mis- 
ien leaders; and there have 
when leaders were honest 
ncere but were carried away by 
enthusiasm for some more or less 
mary scheme 

Self-interest still is the strongest 


Live, 


Diesel Oil and Sludge Gas 


Produce Economies 


ipe RIENCE with sewage gas en 
zines at Tallman’s Island sewage 
nt plant, New York City, 


successful operation with 

‘igester gas is possible with the injec 
diesel oil in amounts of 5% 

the total heat value. This 
| by Richard H. Gould, Di- 
ol Division of Engineering and 
Architecture Public 
Works paper 


von of 


) { 
.) 


, 
Ads Tela 


Department of 
New York City, in a 
“ivered before the Federation. 
will perform well 
”) 11 or any combination of 


with 
oi! 
ss within the limits shown above. 
ation will allow an oper- 

ch the supply so that all 


wer requirements can be 
s | there be a deficiency of 
the first few months of 
plant can rely on fuel 

source of power. The cost 

r would normally be less 


power from purchased 


ject to the usual demand 
itilization does undoubt- 
onsiderable extra effort 
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in plant design and operation. With 
power installation that is reasonably 
loaded so that capital charges are not 
out of line, there is substantial margin 
in favor of utilization of this by- 
product. 

In discussing this paper, A. M. 
Boehm, engine division, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
New York City, pointed out that in 
new sewage treatment plants involving 
a number of engines for power pur- 
poses, all engines need not be of the 
dual fuel type, but only as many of 
this type as are necessary to provide 
initial plant operation and continuity 
of plant operation thereafter. 


Scum Control 
Problems Solved 


PERATORS can solve scum prob- 


lems in their digesters by recir- 
culation, mixing, applying more heat, 
or using scum draw-off ports. The 


designer can allow for greater diges- 
tion capacity and provide means to 
deal with scum. And if the operator 
makes certain that everything put into 
the digester is removed, as gas, supe 
natant, or digested sludge, the likeli- 
hood of such problems will be remote. 
These statements were made by R. S. 
Rankin of the Dorr Co., New York. 

Scum caused by grease and oil can 
be eliminated by raising the tempera- 
ture to g5-100°F. In plain tanks, the 
lower zone heats up, but the heat fails 
to penetrate the sludge. Thus it is 
helpful to recirculate the contents 
from the bottom to the top, locating 
the discharge above the scum layer. 

Some indigestible material, such as 
twigs, may find its way into the tank. 
If this with the 
sludge it will eventually occupy a size- 
able portion of the tank, which will 
have to be emptied. 


cannot be removed 


In discussing this paper, Harry E. 
Schlenz, Pacific Flush-Tank Co., stated 
that until recent years it has been the 
practice of many plant operators to 
avoid adding to the the 
scum or grease removed from the sew 
age. Actually the digester is the ideal 
dispose of grease and scum, 


digesters 


place to 


and the emphasis should be placed. 
not on the difficulties encountered, 
but rather on the benefits that mav 


be derived as far as gas production 
is concerned. It is now definitely in- 
dicated that greases are readily digest 
ible, with a resultant higher percent- 
age of reduction of the volatile solids 
content of the grease than of the bal 
volatile solids in the di 


ance of the 


vestion system. 
involve either 
the tem 


the id 


Control measures may 


liquid saturation, control of 


perature in the scum zone, o1 


dition of ammonia nitrogen. Liquid 


saturation may be accomplished by 
positive submergence of scum-forming 
material by an impervious structure, 
or by recirculation of digester liquo1 
from portions of the tank where solids 
are undergoing the most active diges 
tion. The use of relatively 


amounts of ammonium sulphate, yield 


small 


ing about 25.69% of ammonia nitrogen, 
to the liquor being recirculated to 
the scum zone has also been effective 
in causing the scum to digest rapidly 
and disappear. 

Mr. Schlenz 
possible to use 
ods and greatly increase the rate of 


pointed out that it is 
external heating meth 


scum digestion by discharging the high 
er temperature liquor at the surfac 
This system permits control of temper 
ature to within half a degree and les 
sens the tendency of scum-forming ma- 
terials to separate from the raw solids 
as they are added to the digestion sys 
tem. 


Stream Pollution Limits 


HE primary objective in stream 
pollution abatement is the resto 
a condition suit- 
the 


ation of a stream to 
common to 


the 


able for certain uses 
maintenance 
uses. This 
Streeter, 
Sant 


Public 


locality or region 01 
of the suitability of 
was pointed out by H.-W. 
knginee) Water 
Investigations, U.S. 


such 
Director, and 
tion 
Health Service 

One of the most useful standards es 
sanitation is that 
Ohio 
into 


stream 
the 


tablished fox 


established by River Basin 


divides streams three cat 


doubtful, 


which 
egories: desirable, and un 
suitable. The coliform bacteria appears 
as the principal index of suitability 
with the desirable limit of 5,000 per 
100 ml.; the doubtful, 20,000 per 100 
ml. As a basis for maintaining fish and 
other acquatic life, the recommenda 
tion lists 5 ppm of dissolved oxygen as 
desirable, with a limiting pH value of 
6.5 to 8.6 and the absence of prevent- 
able sludge deposits. A figure of § 
ppm shows the stream is “doubtful.” 
TVA requirements are 
more rigid and set up distinct requiré 
ments for each major water use. The 
recommendations state that streams 
meeting desirable requirements for a 
water supply prob 
all other require 


somewhat 


source of public 
ably would 
ments except for bathing. 

The question often is raised wheth 
er a set of stream quality standards fo1 


meet 


one section would be applicable to 


other sections. So far as bacteriolog 
ical standards are concerned, tests of 
ipplicabilitv of the Ohio River stand 


© | 
irds against performance data in othe 


regions have shown little, if anv, need 


for modification 








Catching Up on Traffic Control 


likely to answer: traffic signals, wi 


lile 


~ this is far from the whole story. we " 


have General Electric signals op 

four corners of 200 intersections. \|| 
were installed on the basis of actya| 
conditions and accident history, fo, 
the last three years we have sounted 
them 15 feet to light center instead 

g feet as formerly. They are sx 
pended horizontally from ornament: 
brackets on Union Metal standards 
For servicing them, we have just pur 
chased one of the new tower 

trucks made by The American Coa 
and Body Company of Cleveland. |; 




















‘ aX cidentally, we purchased this devic 
from an advertisement in THe Amer 
CAN City without even seeing a manu Z 


facturer’s representative. 





Automatic Traffic Control 


The controlling element of the c 
tral traffic control panel in the Trail 
Engineering Bureau in City Hall is 
I.B.M. master time clock, and pn 
gram devices which provide for dail 
changes in the traffic control syst 
automatically adjust iniersection 
trollers and _ provide total ¢) 
changes and flash-off adjustments 
scheduled. A G-E supervising time! 
maintains system traffic progressio! 
plan. 

On August 27, 1946, all U-turns 
were abolished in the central business 
district. In September, thirteen 40 
to 50-loot streets in a congested are 
embracing several secondary bus:nes 
districts were made one-way. Expe! 








d 


tre 


ence with ninety-one one-way st 
showed that both motorists and mer 
chants approve them. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF GEORGE VAN, NEWARK 






















Public Safety Director Keenan points to one of Newark’s tall new traffic signals. 
Parking and Walking Aided 
By JOHN B. KEENAN Another September traffic project 
Direct f Public Safet was the installation of 2,000 Mark 
irector ¢ ublic Safety fens , age 
N st kN / Time Perfection parking meters, 
SNCWOEK, IN. J. first 1,000 of which were purchase: 


outright at a 5% discount. [hese m 
ters were requested by merchant 
ated along the eight streets and 


EWARK, in northern New Jersey trafic control and facilitation a top two arterial highways leading to 
N and adjacent to New York City, problem. central business area. They are in a¢ 
s not only the metropolis and great [raffic congestion is not only bad dition to 1,152 Mark Times $4 
est retail center of the state but is for tempers and business, an ever- tion since April 1942. Meters a 
ilso the geographical center of the present discomfort and danger, but it provided constant facilities <M toe 
richest and most populous section of exacts a startling economic toll in the ing, eliminated arguments anc !4)" 
the United States. Its location and its form of accidents. These cost on the tism, made police work < , © 
reat airport, shipping port, federal average about $3,000,000 per year— the mere presence of ma pa 
and state highways, and largest coordi igainst $650,000 for fire losses. has produced orderly park -_ 
nated system of coach service in Amet Ask a Newark citizen what’s the so- p.m. when the meters are ong 
ica, have all contributed te making lution for traffic congestion and he’s operating. 
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Darkin y 


ind filty still 





— 





traffic rush bours, 


Neu 
forme? to 9:30 am. and 
4:30 f 30 p.m., are now 7 


a.m. t p.m., with virtually 


ig lots filled. Cur- 














all par! ; 
rent measures to catch up with 
this problem and control it in- 
clude more one-way streets, 
heavier fines, more parking 
meters and street markers, bet- 
ter caulionary signs, more mo- 
torcycles, and a stream of edu- 
cational material. W bile there's 
much yet to be done, Newark 


tied with Denver for the Eddie 
Cantor Award of the National 
Safety Council “for establish- 
ing the outstanding record in 
the United States by reducing 
trafic fatalities in their com- 
munities during May 1946.” 
The record was one fatality. 











Parking meter spaces, pedestrian 
rossings, and stop lines are marked by 
thermoplastic material cut to 6-inch 
 6-inch squares and 14-inch thick. 
\dhesive is applied hot to one su 
the marker is placed on the 
rolls it out 


markers, 


ice, and 
where traffic 
flush These Armor-Flex 
en applied to pavement that is not 
broken, much bette 
in paint. We purchased 20,000 olf 
them and are putting them in every 


yaavement 


racked or are 


lay. There have been no replace 
nents three years. We also use 
these markers for such directions as 
Wait for Light’ and ‘Do Not Cross 


\ll vertical cautionary signs 
wing replaced by new Scotchlite 


Police Radio 


Our police radio system, installed in 
nues to be what THE AMER- 
the February 

tool which 


44, Cont 
said of it in 
s) Issue: “the finest 
given to the police.” Its 
ue, of course, extends far into the 
rime prevention, and provides 

speedy means of traffic and 
We have thirtv- 


en i 


culation. 


SIX cars with RCA 2-way equipment 


receivers only. 
Thes be made 2-way as soon as 
is available. The main 
t Western Electric, is the 


ng '! 1934. Service is also sup 


with 


he fire chief, the deputy 
attalion chief, and to two 
mainte 
Depart- 


addition to 
the 


ten 
Water 


KS ot 


\ | 


igh trathe survey shortly be 


ir recommended an increase 


THI 


ERIC AN CITY J Novembe) 


1946 


of from thirty officers to tortyv. The 
report said, “In the final analysis, it is 
the motorcycle division which is best 
suited to concentrate attention on 
reckless driving, parking violations, 
and other dangerous practices.” We 
now have thirty-five motorcycle men, 
and we have purchased additional 


Harley-Davidsons for thirty more ofh 


City Department Insurance 


HE importance and variety of 
T municipal insurance is indicated 
by a 1946 listing in the annual report 
ol the Water Department of Dubuque, 
lowa. Fire insurance totaled $50,500; 
boiler insurance, $40,000; tornado in 
surance, $5,000; accident insurance on 
truck and auto 
public liability 


cers. equipment, $20,000; 
insurance, $15,000; 
Fines Raised $30,000; compensation and employes 
and surety bonds 
Sg,ooo—making a total of 
xtending this figure on a per capita 
the cities in the United 
indicates total insurance of 
more than $33,000,000 on water works 


liability, $15,000; 


Until recently, the fine fon upropel $184,500 


parking was $1, and the fact that ticket 
and fine could be mailed in made it 
easy to pay. Our new ticket, a differ 
ent color from the old one in order to 
draw attention to our new procedures, 
$2 for parking longer than one 


basis to all 
States 


property alone. 


fines 
hour or without lights, and $5 for me 
ter violation or parking in a prohib 
ited zone, at a fire hydrant, 12 inches 
or more from the curb, or at prohib- 
ited hours. This schedule, coupled 
with procedures that abolished “fixed” 
























tickets, is already showing good results. 
Education and Publicity 


Education measures here consist ol 


folders issued by the city and distrib 
For in 


various agencies. 


ti4-inch folder is 


uted by 
stance, a 
sued in June was sent to 200,000 fam 
ilies by the New Jersey Telephone 
Company, the Public Safety Gas & 
Electric Company, and other cooperat 


3l4- by 


ing agencies. The newspapers have 
aided with persistent effective cam- 
paigns for traffic safety. 

The last word in accident preven 


tion, however, is enforcement. 





Se 
ii * 
ip Se 


Upper riGHt: Inside view of one of the traffic signal timers used in Newarl 


pede Sfrian Satet 
applied to 
i / " 


fo ‘ wist three ea 


ABOVI {rmor-Flex markers at intersections are a facto) in 


’ , , ; . 
Newark has purchased 20.000 of these the rmo plastic squares, which 


uncracked pavement. have cede ments 


f no replace 








City Highways and City Parking— 


An American Crisis 


W!? 1H so many street and high- 


in 


way users deprived of so much 
ime, comfort, safety, and even cold 
1, one might think that some city 


somew! 


It 
} 
si 


t 
ere would take bold, vigorous 
steps to control traffic congestion. This 
is needed urgently if economic life in 
urban centers is not to be strangled by 
the 


hardening and 


clotting of their 


traffic arteries. Many municipalities 
have done something about their traf- 
fic, but where is there a city of any 
size that would hold itselt up as a 
model of accomplishment? And the 
worst Is not vet. 

For the most part, auto movement 


between cities is relatively unhamp 
cred and free: it within o1 
ntering and leaving the city that mot 
orist frustrations develop and that the 
situation is most serious. Speed high- 
ways between cities lose much of their 


is when 


value when the time saved on them is 


consumed by the delays in city streets. 
Today 


utes—not 


we distance in min- 
How long it 
take to get to the place of work from 


your 


measure 
miles. does 
home? How long does it take to 
get downtown and back for a shop 
ping trip? Those are key questions af 
fecting everyone. 

What the the in 
creasing congestion? Let me make it 
clear that I have no wand to wave that 


are solutions to 


will produce an easy way out—nor 
any sweeping reform that can be ap- 
plied to all cities. Traffic problems 
ind their methods of handling will 


differ from city to city, and particular. 
ly with their Proposals for New 
York City may not be at al] applicable 
to York, Pa., or Yorktown, 


Hlowever, 


Size 


Texas. 
cities 
that 
fa- 
cilities are inadequate to meet present 
ind the term 
‘wants” advisedlv—it is questionable 


one situation most 


lave in common—and that is 


parking, loading, and discharge 


needs wants. I use 
whether, in most instances, it is a want 
vr a need for motorists to drive their 
vehicles, for 


into city 


say shopping 
areas. 

It might be assumed that the park- 
ing problem is one which those it af 


fects understand. 


purposes, 
central 


Chis applies partic- 


ularly to downtown merchants wha 
ire face to face with parking diffi 
ulties everv dav. Motorists obviously 


in’t be customers until they get their 
irs parked and their feet on the 
eround. Yet it is typically believed by 
an 


merchant city where 


marked that 


average in a 


lowntown congestion is 
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By HAROLD S. BUTTENHEIM 





This article embodies most 
of an address delivered by the 
Editor of The American City 
at the Highway Transporta- 
tion Congress of the National 
Highways Users Conference, 
Washington, D. C., September 
26, 1946. 

While much of the data and 
many of the suggestions here 
presented are based on articles 
or reports previously published 
or mentioned in this magazine, 
it is hoped that the present 
compilation may prove helpful 
to many of The American 
City’s readers. 











if parking of cars is not allowed at 
the curb in front of his individual 
establishment, customers will go else- 
where and his business will suffer. He 
generally opposes efforts to restrict 
parking at the curb in his area, and 
sometimes is even against the installa- 
tion of parking meters. 

With regard to the purchases made 
by different classes of shoppers in Los 
Angeles, it was found some years ago 
that the occupants of 68% the 
parked cars made no retail purchase 
whatsoever. Only 16°, the total 
volume of purchases by the occupants 


of 
ol 


of parked cars was made in_ stores 
fronted on 


where the vehicles were parked. In a 


which exclusively streets 


Chicago study, out of 96,000 store shop- 


pers interviewed, only 8°% came to 
the district by automobile. In New 
York. it is estimated that more than 
g8°;, of the shopping public uses mass 
transportation facilities. 
Three Principles 

Perhaps we should now state some 

general principles which can and 


should be applied and which might 
to clarify the picture—at least 
with respect to curb parking: 

1. Streets are primarily provided fot 
general public use as lines of communica- 
tion for pedestrians and for the transpor- 
tation of persons and merchandise; and 


scTVe 


the rights of the different classes of traf 
fic to unlimited use of the streets, in- 
cluding the right to park, are subject 


to the public and civic welfare. 
2. Unlimited parking may properly be 


allowed at all times in all business dis- 


tricts where it does not cosi 





the trave 
public more than it saves those w 


ho pa ’ 


nor interfere with the expeditious yo 


ment and safety of street 


trathic 


and w 


reasonable access of vehicles to the cy 
g. The right to move a car is superior 
to the right to store a car on the pyb 
ways, and when or where parking cene: 
a net economic loss to the public throug 


hindrance to safe and convenient 


there should be limitation 
certain hours, 


cases, at 


total 


rave 


or in extreme 


abolition 


of parking, both commercial and privat 


In some cities the complete 


prohibitior 


during certain hours of private motor y¢ 
hicles from congested downtown distric 


and limitation of commercia) 
consolidated service are to lx 


an ultimate possibility. 


vehicles 


re garded 


Streets with parked cars greatly 


duce the 
Street 


often 


volume 
capacity. 
planned 


of trathi 
Street 
and sometimes 


al 


id 


widening 


pel 


formed by municipalities—but cons 
er how much less expensive it is 

prohibit parking. Cars parked parall 
to the curb block one tratlic 
that a majority of city streets are on 
about 40 feet from curb to curb; ther 
is left but one lane in each directior 
if cars are parked parallel 
sides of the street. The street capac 
is reduced by 50% in area and 438 


} 
Lf 


mm 


ine 


} 


in volume of traffic. On a street whic! 
is 60 feet from curb to curb, paralle 
parking on both sides leaves two tral 
tic lanes in each direction but redu 


the street capacity by 33°, 


in 


23.9% in volume of traffic. 
Some other figures may prov 


esting. 


A Detroit 
an average of 3,380 lineal feet 


survey 


‘ 


al 


showe d 


a al 


th 


Is aVa 


able for parking per frontags 
Allowing g0 feet per car, a 
only 165 cars might be dead-parkec 
along each side of a frontagt 
These parked cars, it is estimated uti 
ize a traffic lane potentially « 
of affording free flow of up 


2,000 Cars per hour. 
Studies have also been ma 
number of cars which vat 


yl 
can accomodate at the curp 


town 


areas. 


H 


ere are a few 


fieures: Chicago’s curb parki 


ity in 1937 was 9,700 vehicles; Nev 
706 


leans, 


1. 


vehicles; Yo 


Ohio, 1,844. Obviously, aval 
space is woefully inadequat 


care of the downtown tra 


ments. 


ff 


total 0 


aa] 


pad 
I 
] 


Tass ¢ 


. . 1, Pa i y 
Parking Meters or No Curb-Parking 


What 


Since the first meter was 


November ]946 


about 


the parki 
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in 1935, the device has 


Oxiahol 

een in not less than 750 
‘os thi 1out the United States, 

ad t is reported that in only a dozen 

of these has their use been dis- 


vermanently. That the 


continue : 
r is a useful instrument 


n rl in y 

poem ng up the turnover in parked 
vs at the curb, ousting the all-day 
parker, and reducing cruising for 
space, is indicated by its already ex- 
vensive use and the present rapid ex- 


tension of its use. At the end of 1945. 
‘ters were operating in 473 
other 277 cities of the pres- 

750 have been added this 
vear: and many other cities are re- 
ported to be clamoring for installa- 
tions that the manufacturers have not 
vet been able to deliver. 

Most communities which have in- 
stalled meters are pleased with the in- 
ome they produce—over $100,000 a 
vear in Long Beach, San Diego, Cleve- 
land, Columbus (Ohio), Toledo, 
Minneapolis, Portland (Oregon), 
Memphis, Houston, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, Salt Lake City, 
Seattle, Spokane. A logical use of 
moneys received from parking meters 
in some cities might be the acquisition 
f off-street parking space so that auto- 
mobiles can ultimately be stored where 


parking 
cities; th 


they belong—in untraveled areas 
ither than on public streets. In such 
ts parking meters might be used to 


lect the fees, as is now done at 
White Plains, N. Y., and Miami Beach, 


Notwithstanding its present advan- 
le fact must be recognized that 
parking meter, based as it is upon 
ise of street space for the storage 
cs, isa helpful palliative rather 
rmanent solution to the real 
lem in most cities. 


lypes of Off-Street Parking Facilities 


\dditional off-street parking facili- 
needed in every city. Existing 

‘rage or parking lot space is 

generally inadequate to meet require- 
Moreover, most existing private 
ilities are poorly designed 

l offer little psychological attraction 
otorist. In the inner core of 
s there seems to be a profit- 
ld for private capital in pro- 
nall open-deck or cage-type 
with roof parking, having 
of from 100 to goo stalls. 


vark garages of this type can now 
‘* Of attractive design and so built as 
to nr ] a6 i 
= | ‘© ease of entrance and exit 


1OY f 


‘verage motorist who is often 


afra driving up enclosed ramps 
an¢ mneuvering his vehicle in tightly- 
nel } " y 

enc ! areas. Where land values are 
not 


\ibitive, parking lots may be 
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better revenue producers than parking 
garages, in addition to helping meet 
the need for downtown open spaces. 

In some downtown areas both pub- 
lic and private parking lots exist and 
prosper. With rigid enforcement of 
curb-parking rules, commercial lots 
would probably increase in numbers 
and in earning power. 

Many larger. stores are finding it 
to their advantage to provide adjacent 
parking lots and buildings, sometimes 
operated with small fees, sometimes 
provided free as a service to customers. 
In several cases merchants have band- 
ed together to operate parking lots— 
in Oakland, Calif., as long ago as 
1929. There the Downtown Merchants 
Parking Association operates six lots, 
strategically located. To obtain two 
hours free parking, customers must 
have their parking tickets validated by 
one of the member groups—although, 
because of the goodwill angle, a per- 
son does not have to make a purchase 
to get his ticket validated. Members 
are billed monthly on a pro-rata basis 
to make up operating deficits, with 
each member charged in accordance 
with the number of tickets he has 
validated. Developments of this sort 
should be encouraged. 


State Enabling Legislation and 
Zoning Aids 


Another type of parking solution, as 
outlined by Mr. D. Grant Mickle re- 
cently, is state enabling legislation for 
local parking authorities. Some twelve 
states now have laws permitting mu- 
nicipalities to provide parking lots. The 
contemplated is 
make 


type of legislation 
broad — permitting 
studies and take whatever local action 
may be found necessary. The Minne- 
sota Enabling Act of 1943 is one of the 
best of these parking authority laws. If 


cities to 


private enterprise wishes to solve the 
parking problem locally, the city may 
help by tax and zoning legislation 
which will encourage such private solu 
tions. The $1,500,000 garage with a 
1,700-car capacity under Union Square 
in San Francisco is an example of 
financing largely by benfited business- 
men and property owners. 

In areas where private action will 
not and cannot meet the needs, the 
city is empowered in some states to 
set up benefit districts, acquire land 
by gift, lease, or condemnation, and 
build and operate parking facilities. In 
Kansas City, benefited property owners 
are paying 80% of the cost of parking 


area site and construction, with assess- 


ments spread over 10 years. The city 
is paying the other 20% of the cost. 
Another scheme, outlined in Tut 
(AMFRICAN City for September 1946, is 








one in which a city—Bluetield, W. Va. 
—has authorized the issuance of bonds 
specifically for the construction of a 
modern type of parking building in 
the center of the city to be municipal- 
ly owned and operated. There seems 
to be growing opinion that parking 
terminals should be considered as pub- 
lic utilities. 

It might be possible, as recently re- 
stated by Nathan Cherniak, Economist 
of the Port of New York Authority, 
for cities to adopt an ordinance re- 
quiring that every new commercial 
building regarded as a “traffic gen- 
erator” provide adequate space for 
the parking of autos and loading and 
unloading of trucks. Adequacy would 
be defined in the law by a schedule— 
one parking or truckloading space for 
so many square feet of interior build- 
ing space, varying with different types 
of buildings. If such an ordinance 
proves effective, Mr. Cherniak sug- 
gests a second, requiring existing build- 
ings to make similar provisions within 
a 5- to 10-year period of grace 


Fringe Parking 


Perhaps plans such as those now 
proposed in Dallas, Texas, will aid 
best in alleviating the situation. Dallas 
is contemplating two kinds of parking 
—terminal and fringe. One of the 
larger Dallas stores will soon open 
a 6oo-700-car private parking lot on 
the north side, with shuttle bus serv 
ice operating on a 5-minute schedule 
to carry people the blocks from that 
parking lot to the downtown section 
and back. Also being considered by 
the city is a much larger lot near on 
of the high-speed downtown arteries. 
It is estimated that this lot will park 
approximately 5,000 cars for about 
$3.00 a month per car, plus $2.40 for 
shuttle bus service. All of the fringe 
developments will have rapid transit 
service into town on close schedules 
The Dallas Traffic 
proposes building four parking ter 


Committee also 


minals downtown, so located that peo 
ple coming into the downtown dis- 
trict can park in these modern parking 
terminals easily and at a cost that will 
compare with the prices charged by 
garages operated by private industry. 

In Cleveland, the Cleveland Transit 
System is now operating a special low- 
fare loop bus on a 214-minute head- 
way, connecting two parking lots with 
the downtown district. In Atlanta, a 
large department store is operating 
bus service from a store parking lot, 
which is approximately one mile from 
the downtown district. 

It seems evident that any considera- 
tion of traffic problems must take into 


Continued on page 12%) 
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Points 


By ELWYN E. SEELY 
Consulting Engineer 
New York, N. Y. 


‘ ,' 7 HEN building a swimming pool 
one should give careful con 
sideration to the following: (1 the 


design and construction of the pool 
which involves a suitable design, foun 


and equipment; and 


sanitary maintenance of the 


dation, structure 
2 the 


I 


pool after it is built, which involves 


sterilization, recirculation, and cost of 
LPKRCCD 

i i 

Thinking in terms of the over-all 


design, one should keep space require 


nents in mind. For example, only a 


‘ 


w swimmers participate in diving 


onsequently this fact should be con 


sidered, and those engaging in diving 


should be segregated from the gen 
| swimming area. A wading area 


or small children and sand _ beaches 


I 


separated from the pool should also 


} 


ve considered in the space arrange 


nent 


In the building of a pool, the foun 
dation is of primary importance. The 


soil, which must have 


uniform-bear 
ng qualities, preferably should be a 
sand-gravel, o1 


good quality sand, 


] 


sand-clay, with isolated soft spots re 


moved. Drainage should be installed 
it the base of the wall wherever there 
is a possibility of the water’s rising 
ibove the bottom of the footings. 


Reinforced concrete is universally 


to Watch in Building 


and Maintaining a Swimming, Pool 


uwcepted as construction material for 
outdoor pools. The wall generally will 
ve of a cantilever design with the foot- 
ng on the pool sides designed to form 
i shelf and keyed to receive the floor 
slab. When the pool is empty, the 
sides act as retaining walls against 
irth pressure. Counterfort walls are 
not necessary for low walls but should 
x» considered for walls over 10 feet, 
» where special conditions of loading 
Provision 


xert abnormal _ stresses. 


should be made for expansion and 
contraction by installing joints at reg- 
ular intervals of about 15 feet; then 
hese joints should be lapped, keyed, 
ind) waterproofed with oakum and 
asphalt. A copper water stop slotted 


into the walls and lappin both walls 


o 
lrom inside to outside may also be 
installed. If the floor covers a large 
areca, expansion joints are necessary. 
In general, slabs should not exceed 40 
x 6o teet. 

\n indoor pool at basement level 
s usually similar in construction to 
outdoor pools. It is often desirable to 
install pools in upper floors of build- 
ines, on boat decks, and in other situa 
tions. In cases where pools are to be 
constructed in the floor system of a 
yuilding, steel plate jointed by aré 
welding offers one solution. The plates 
are lap-welded, with both sides welded 
to assure freedom from leakage. Since 
this tvpe of tank usually uses a tile 
finish, the design must specify a rough- 


ened surface. This can be obtained by 
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welding small plates and rods to 


wall plate and coating with gunit 


form a bonding surface for the 

In planning the equipment of 
pool, laminated diving boards 
have become increasingly popul 
might be considered. The use o 
sanded finish to provide i Sanita! 
and satisfactory non-slip surface 
preferable to cocoa matting, whic! 
fers a breeding place for fungus spo! 
Concerning the height of the diving 
above America! 
Public Health Association recommends 
a limitation of 10 feet, with cleat 


boards water, the 


above being at least 12 feet 


Keeping the Pool 
in a Sanitary Condition 


\fter a swimming pool is 5u 
there is now the job of maintaining 
the pool in a sanitary condition. 51 
continuing contamination i 
duced into the pool water Dy 


bathers, there must be continuing lb 


infection. A condition producing 
constant predetermined bact« cou 
should be maintained by the us¢ 


chlorine sterilization. 

Che use of hypochlorite solutions 0 
chlorinators producing  chlorin he 
electrolitic action or sodium chioras 
are considered in the class of intermit 
tent treatment and should ae 
only on small installations. \ ce” 
must then be made to assure mall 
tenance of a residual. The liquie 
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wess is the most sat- 
id of sterilizing swim- 
iter, with the quantity 
ilo ye introduged being de- 
we e quality of the water, 
ntent, and the time ot 
r disinfection is accom- 
, the residual chlorine 
mm 0.2 to 0.6 ppm. The 
jual should not be accepted 
nalysis, but a constant rec- 
icterial content must be 
Over-chlorination, result- 
ss residual, produces un- 
lors, tastes, and irritations 
yus membrane. Potassium 
rman ite in quantities under 0.3 
ve used to eliminate ob- 
rion taste. 
| iment of water by chlora- 
has become increasingly 
wpular. In this treatment, the am 
roduced prior to the chlor- 
mad sulicient time is allowed for 
diffuse (about 20 seconds) before 
uintering the chlorine. The action 
ind chlorine produce 
with many resultant ad- 
ver simple chlorine treat- 


Clean sanitary facilities should be 
d in conjunction with the 

is, dressing rooms, show- 
toilets—-and in sufficient num- 

s not to be overtaxed during 

peak vads. It is best that the 
wr surfaces be hard and smooth, 
and free from dampness, 

ors sloping and provided 

s for hose flushing. In orde1 

ers use showers before enter 

iccess to pool should be 

he shower room. Infectious 

ises may be prevented by foot 
ntaining 0.3 to 0.6 per cent 

m of chlorine. A segregated sec- 

| be provided for spectators, 

iot admitted to runways o1 
it are for exclusive use of 
rculating system of the pool 
onsist of pumps, piping, 

itcher, and suction clean 

size of the pump, piping, 

ike equipment depending 

ulation rate. A recirculat- 

2 (two complete turnovers 
maintain — satisfactory 

Rapid sand filters are 

tory than slow sand filters 

he lower capital cost, the 
ce requirement, and_ the 
ining time. A_ loss-of-head 

: ‘led on the effluent line 
when the filter needs 

Larger installations require 

rate controllers to assure 

of a uniform filtration 

t loss of head of 5 Ibs. in- 

le necessity for washing. A 

st will also be necessary in 
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Illustrated above is the attractive indoor pool at Yale University which was designed by 
Mr. Seely. John Russell Pope was the architect. At the left is an open air salt-water 
pool, at Sebasco, Maine, which was also designed by the author. F. Klwood Allen was 


the recreational consultant, with whom Mr. Seely worked in designing Sebasco’s poo 
large outdoor pools to maintain the prevented by continuous recirculation 
clarity of the water. Careful consid ind chlorination, Accumulated solids 
eration should always be given when on the bottom of the pool and mater 
interconnections are made between the ial adhering to the walls should be 
recirculation piping and a public or removed daily. Suction cleaners may 
private water supply. A strainer should be used if a recirculating system Is 
be installed in the circulafion system not in use 
at pool outlets to pump to keep hair The cost of constructing a swim 
and lint from entering the pump fil ming pool varies since a swimming 
ters. A connection to the vacuum side pool may range from a water tank 
of recirculating pump for attachment to an elaborate affair. With reasonable 
of a suction cleaner is needed, and a care in design and operation, a clean 
eraduated throttling valve should be and sanitary development can be pro 
installed on the pool outlet line to duced and maintained tor a reasonable 
adjust the flow to the pump for max cost. These considerations do not mean 
imum efficiency when suction cleaner that swimming pools are cheap to 
is used. build but that small communities may 
One problem frequently encount have pools. Expense will be in rela 
ered by those in charge of swimming ion to simplicity of design. A simple 
pools is the control of algae. Copper pool 50 x 100 feet with required 
sulfate treatment is recommended for equipment can be bu for approxi 
this. The start of the growth can_ be nately $20,000 


Check List for Appraisal 
Of Swimming Pool Operation 


HE Division of Sanitary Engineer ect operation I hie heck list fol 
ing, Illinois Department of Pub lows: 
lic Health recently issued an excel 
F e ; ! No disease has been transmitted at the 
lent bulletin and study on swimming pool in the past year. (Is this statemen 
pool operation. The check list in true? 
cluded at the end of the report may 2. No accident has occurred at the pool 
; ° , the past year Is this statement true? 
be of value to municipal health officials , : 
- “i Do you have an adequate first-aid kit 
and others in determining and ap 
- b 4. Do you have a telephone with doctor 
praising the quality of swimming call numbers posted 
pools in their areas. 5. Do you have rescue cquipment and a 
[The instructions for scoring ar hrst-aid room? 
. . ) oJ s 1 ce to r dan 
that two points should he -redited fo. ( ~ La Ser a — Pe goo? al 
: verous Ta Ss oO conditions ind ire 
each “‘yes’”—with 100 indicating pe they followed by proper action 
119 





Are water depths clearly marked? 


ual maintained in the pool water at all 
times? 


38. Are spectators prevented 
on the pool walks? 


from walk 
walking 








*. Are there adequate, well-trained, tact 
ful, and conscientious personnel for all 23. Are _adequate and accurate residual 19. Are daily operation records kent. wirt 
necessary duties? chlorine and pH test kits provided? duplicate sent to the Der artment a 4 

q. Are premises clean? 24. Are frequent tests made for residual lic Health each month? 

10. Are bathhouse floors and fixtures cleaned chlorine and pH? 40. Are frequent bacteriological analyse 
and disinfected regularly? 25. Are you using a proper dosage of alum, made of the pool water: ; 

11. Are “Personal Regulations” posted and following filter washing? 11. Have the last ten analyses been r 
enforced? 26. Is the pH maintained between 7.2 and ported: “Water safe for swimming?” 

1z. Are sufficient toilets and showers pro 7-6? 12. Are proper off-season Protection measures 
vided? 27. Is the chemical-dosing equipment in taken? 

13, Are suits disinfected before being worn proper operating condition? 13. Has the wading pool been converted x 
into the pool? 28. Have the filter interiors and sand sur- a spray pool? 

14. Is each swimmer required to take a nude face been inspected in the past year? 14. Do you have an approved rating from 
shower, with soap, before entering the 2g. Are the filters being properly washed the Department of Public Health? 
pool? when necessary? 45. Is the certificate of classification posted 

15. Is there an adequate supply of warm 30. Do you know the volume of water in at the bathhouse entrance? ' 
water? the pool? 16. Do you have adequate text book refer 

16. Is liquid soap provided? 31. Are the floors and pool walks properly ences on pool operation and water trea: 

17. Are towels laundered after each use and drained, easily cleaned, and _ surfaced ment? 
properly stored and handled? smooth, yet nonslip to wet feet? 17- Are all dirt, sand or grassy areas elim 

18. Have duck boards and mats been re 32. Is the suction cleaner in good operating nated from the pool area? 
moved? order, 48. Has a “Learn to Swim” campaign bee: 

19. Has the foot bath been eliminated ot 33. Is the pool water crystal clear? carried on at the pool during the pas 
converted to the flowing-through type? 34. Is dirt removed from the pool bottom? year? 

20. Is the hair-and-lint strainer cleaned at 35. Is the pool free from algae? 19. Has anything at the pool been paint 
least weekly? 36. Have you determined the swimmer ca in the past year? 

21. Have all cross-connections been elimi pacity of your pool? 50. Is everything possible being done 
nated 37. Is the water temperature maintained in provide safe, clean, enjovable swimming 

22. Is an approved disinfecting-agent resid the range of 76° to 78° F.? facilities? 


Laboratory Building Harmonizes with Residential Area 


tric signs, the building’s designers relied 
instead on long curving lines and a tower 
ing rectangular window for identificatior 
A utility conference room 
able for meetings of community groups 
and public tours of the plant and labor 
tory are planned. 

Dedicated to the 
science and art of 
is a welcome 
streets of this suburban 
wall of Libbev-Owens-Ford’s heat-abs 


ing plate glass across the south and 


will be avail 


“advancement 0 
illumination,” the lal 
oratory addition to the 


communi 


facades workers’ eves 
the heat and the glare of the sun 
Good design can be a top advertis 
ment, for the laboratory has 
virtual showplace in the area, alread 
attracting visitors from all sections 


protects the 


become 


Car Byorr 
10 East 40 St 
New York 16 N. \ 





Zoning and Planning 
Notes 


T HE page by Frank B. Wil- 
liams under the above 
heading which has been a reg 
ular monthly feature of The 
American City for the bast 
twenty-four years 1s omitted 
from this issue because of the 
illness of Mr. Williams. 

It is hoped that publication 
of this page will be resumed 
next month. 





To the Editor of Tur AMERICAN Crty: 


{E article by Ralph Walker in your 
September issue on page 103, “Re 
search Moves to the Country,” that dis 


cent development in Des Plaines, II. 


Faced 


gram in 


with a factory 
an area rapidly becoming resi- 
dential, the Benjamin Electric Manufa¢ 
turing Company built a $100,000 labora 
ory plant set in park-like grounds, which 


construction pro 


cusses types of non-nuisance industry suit 
able for carefully residential 
that 


about a re 


zoned areas 





satisfactory to townsmen. 
avoiding billboards and elec Se 


@ THE AMER!’ \% CIT} 


youl is eminently 
Carefully 


suggests to the undersigned 


re iders mav ly 





gl id to know 
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Sewer Revenue Financing’ 


sVOVEMODEY [940 


‘ 


al. 
. 


Lecal decisions resulting from the Miami and Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., sewer revenue financing ordi- 
nances emphasize the interdependence of water and 
sewage works, thus clarifying the legality of sewage 
works financing on the basis of water use charge. 


By ROBIE L. MITCHELL, Attorney 
; Masslich and Mitchell 
New York City 


HE subject of sewer revenue fi 
T nancing is very important. The 
health of the people in many localities 
, seriously menaced today by the pol- 

m of rivers, harbors, inland, and 
yastal waters. The construction of 
sewage disposal systems to remove this 
menace is near the top of the list of 
projects which have been 
planned by many cities. 

How is this construction work to be 
fmanced? In the past such construc- 
tion has been made possible by issuing 
general obligation bonds. In recent 
years, constitutional limitations and re- 
strictions on the issuance of bonds or 
the incurring of debt have made it 
necessary to finance such construction 
with revenue bonds payable solely 
from the proceeds of sewer service 
harges to be imposed on those whose 
sewage is disposed of or treated by the 


lisposal system or treatment plant. 


post-W il 


Legal Questions 


Che following are the principal legal 
juestions that we found it nec essary to 
‘iswer when preparing the Miami and 
Daytona Beach, Fla., ordinances: 


What are sewer service charges? 


\ } } ° 
‘re they related to the taxing power, 
or are they to be classed as special as- 


‘essments based on benefits? If the 
‘ormer, must the proposed bonds be 
authorize d at an election, or must they 
%€ included in computing constitu- 
ional or statutory debt limits? If thes 
‘re to be treated as special assessments, 


water consumed on the premises, or on 
the number and kinds of sewer outlets, 
or some other factor? 


3. How shall the collection of de- 
linquent charges be enforced? By shut- 
ting off the water, or by making the 
charges a lien on the property, sub- 
ject to foreclosure, or by certifying 
them to the tax collector for collec- 
tion in the same manner as delinquent 
taxes? 


What Sewer Service Charges Are 


In my brief before the Florida Su- 
preme Court, I urged that the sewer 
service charges do not constitute and 
are not related to taxes or special as- 
sessments for the reason that: 

“They are merely charges for services 
rendered. Fundamentally they are iden- 
tical with water rates. In a modern city 
a water works system would be utterly 
useless without a system for the disposal 
of sewage. The service rendered by the 
water works system is only half of the 
complete service required. Through the 
water works system the water which has 
been purified in accordance with stand 
ards prescribed by the proper health au 
thorities is brought to the premises of 
the consumer for use. Through the sewer 
system the identical water, carrying the 
pollution resulting from its use in bath 
tubs, showers, sinks, washtubs and toilets, 
is taken from the premises and disposed 
of in accordance with standards prescribed 
by the same health authorities. For the 
service rendered by the water works sys 
tem, water rates or charges are imposed. 
For the service rendered by the sewer sys- 
tem, sewer service rates or charges are im 
posed. The consumer does not pay for the 
water in either case, but for its use, for 
the service rendered.” * 


Shortly after I dictated this state- 
ment for the brief, there came to my 
desk the June 4th Advance Sheets of 
the South Western Reporter contain- 


i 





Factors in Sewer Revenue 
Financing 


1. A sewer service charge 
is not a tax or a special assess- 
ment. It is a charge for serv- 
ices rendered and is identical 
with the water rates. 

2. A water works cannot 
exist without some method of 
sewage disposal, and a sewer- 
age system is useless without a 
water works. Therefore, the 
two are indissolubly combined 
into one municipal service. 

3. The acceptance of the 
water rate based on the volume 
of water used as a fair method 
of financing water works im- 
provements is in itself evi- 
dence that a sewer rate based 
mainly on the volume of water 
used is also fair. 

4. A city has the right and 
duty to use all reasonable 
means to protect the public 
health, and the requirement 
that all inhabitants must con- 
nect to the sewerage system 
falls within the scope of this 
duty. 











Of course I revised the brief to in 
clude this decision and this splendid 
quotation. The Florida Supreme Court 
in its decision sustained the argument 
in every respect and held that the im- 
position of fees for the use of the sew 
age disposal system is not an exercis¢ 
of the taxing power or the levy of a 
special assessment, saying: 

“A sewer system is complementary to a 
water system. A sewer system would be 
of no value without a water system, and a 
water system would be entirely incom 
plete without a sewer system. So the prin 
ciples of law which would apply to one 
system must likewise apply to the other.” 


What Factors the Charges Should 
Include 


The second question is: “On what 
factors should the sewer service charges 
be based?” We provided in the legis 
lative acts that the service 
charges “may be based or computed 
either upon the quantity of water con- 
sumed, or upon the number and size of 


sewer 


sh 1] . rs . es . ° 
re t provision be made for a ing a recent decision of the Arkansas sewer connections or upon the num- 
pudil ring after proper notice? Or Supreme Court in which that court ber and kind of plumbing fixtures in 
ire to be treated merely as a said: use in the premises connected with the 
ree services rendered? “A sanitary sewer system without watet sewer system, or upon the number or 
2 ¢ hat factors should the sewer would = a total loss, and a water sys- average number of persons residing or 
harge e based? i tem wit lout a sanitary sewer system working in. or otherwise connected 
d? On the quantity of would be impractical, if not entirely use- : 5 é 
less. So each complements or supple with, such premises, or upon any other 
Mitchel} > —~ address delivered by Mr. ments the other.” factor affecting the use of the facilities 
aE ‘ie Municipal Forum of the Na- . . . 
nal § hoe “tie - > P : C 
onal Security ‘Traders Association, Inc., held furnished or upon any combination of 
* OCalt Vash., September 19, 1946. * Italics by the editor the foregoing factors. 
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Phe sewer service Charges which were 
finally adopted by Miami and Daytona 
Beach and which are incorporated in 
the authorizing ordinances are in each 
(ase a certain percentage ol the water 
bill, which in turn is based upon the 
quantity of water consumed as deter 
mined by meter measurements. This 
method, which appears to be the most 
is the method which was re 


cently adopted by the City of Philadel 


equitable 


phia and sustained by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. It appeared 
from the Court's findings of fact in th 
Philadelphia case, and it is recited in 
the Miami and Daytona Beach ordi 
nances, that there is no meter that is 
practicable for use in the city for the 
measurement of small quantities of 
sewage; therefore, it is necessary to 


find another standard by which to 


measure the charge to be made. It 
also appeared in the Philadelphia case 
and is so recited in the Miami and 
Daytona Beach ordinances that the 
water rates, to which the sewer charges 
reter, have been in force for many 
years and their fairness has never been 
Both the Pennsylvania 
Florida Courts sustained the 
ordinances for the 


challenged 
and the 
reason that the 
amount of water consumed in any 
property is a reasonably fair measure 


of the use of the sanitary sewer svstem. 





Federation Breaks 
Attendance Record 


Sewage works men rolled up 
a@ new record in attendance 
when a total of 812 registered 
for the 19th annual meeting 
of the Federation of Sewage 
Works Associations that was 
held October 7, 8. and 9 in 
Toronto. This exceeds by a 
full two hundred the previous 
record set in 1943 at Chicago. 

The Canadian Institute had 
the largest attendance record; 
the Central States Association 
was a close second. However. 
scoring on a man-mile basis, 
which was the basis used in de- 
ciding the recipient of the at- 
tendance award, the Central 
States Association ranked first 
with a total of 35,500. The 
Canadians were second with 
18.443; the New York Asso- 
ciation, third with 16.878. 

Next year's meeting will be 
held concurrently with the 
1947 conference of the Amert- 
can Water Works Association 
at San Francisco during the 


week of July 21, 1947. 
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How to Collect Deiinquent Charges 


We come now to the third question: 
Hlow shall the collection of delin- 
quent charges be entorced?” 

Lhe Miami and Daytona Beach ordi- 
nances provide that the amount of the 
sewer service charges shall be included 
in the water bill, each bill showing sep- 
irately the amount of the sewer service 
charges and the amount of the bill for 
water. Each ordinance provides that 
if the sewer service charges are not 
paid within go days trom the rendi- 
tion of the bill, the City shall discon- 
tinue furnishing water to the premises 
and shall disconnect the same from 
the water works system. 

In approving this method for the 
collection of delinquent sewer service 
charges, the Florida Supreme Court 
said: 


“Question Three is closely related to 
Question ‘Two because it challenges the 
method provided for the enforcement of 
the charges for the use of the sewage dis- 
posal system. 

“It is uniformly held that the City may 
cut off the water being furnished by the 
City to a consumer when such consumer 
fails to pay the water bill. 

“It appears to us that if no constitu- 
tional rights of the owner or occupant of 
premises are violated by shutting off the 
water for nonpayment of the water bill, 
no such right will be violated by shutting 
off the water for nonpayment of the bill 
for use of the sewage disposal system, the 
two services being so interlocked that 
neither can be effective without the other. 

“It must also be observed that the Leg- 
islature has specifically authorized the 
City of Miami to use this means for the 
enforcement of the payment of the 
charges for the sewer service. 

“We are conscious of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of Alabama * * * reached 
an Opposite conclusion in discussing this 
question but we are not willing to follow 
that court in this regard because it ap- 
pears to us that the Alabama court en- 
tirely overlooked the interdependence of 
the sewer system on the water system and 
ilso that the two were so closely related 
that they could * * * be rightfully con- 
sidered as one transaction. It is also true 
that it does not appear in the Alabama 
case that there had been legislative au 
thority to combine the water system and 
the sewer system under one operation as 
there has been here.” 


Can Sewer Connections Be Made 


Mandatory? 


[here is another question which re- 
lates to an exercise of the police pow- 
ers and which may be important in 
considering the soundness of the pro- 
posed financing in cases where, as in 
Miami, the premises of a substantial 
percentage of the population are using 
tanks not connected with the 
This involves the valid- 


septic 
sewer system. 
ity of provisions requiring owners of 
improved property to connect with the 
sewer system and to cease the use of 


iny other method of sewage disposal. 
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[he lower court found that th pres 
; : : oe 
ent situation, resulting 

























‘rom the Jack 
tem and the 
flow of raw sewage into the Miami 
River and the Biscayne Bay for may 


ol a sewage disposal 


years, Constitutes a serious menace 
the health of the inhabitants oj 
City and the entire surrounding ter; 
tory and is detrimental to the busines 
and commercial interests of the city 


In sustaining this provision, the Sy 
preme Court said: 


) 


“The reasonableness or unreasonable 
ness of the provisions of the section com 
plained of must depend largely, and may 
depend entirely, upon the character of the 
terrain of the area affected. The test 
mony in this regard was adequate to con 
stitute substantial basis for the finding of 


fact, supra. m 
“What may be considered an unreason a 

able requirement to be applied in a vil e 

lage located on the red clay hills of Leo 

County might be a regulation vitally ne 

essary for the protection of the publi 

health and welfare of the inhabitants of P 

any city, the larger portion of the terrai \ 

of which is not more than 10 or 12 feet f 

above sea level and a less distance above 0 

the average water table. Private rights 

must always be subordinated to publi ; 

rights, and the public health is as sacred 

as any public rights can be. So it is that é 

it may be conceded that the City may use ( 

all reasonable means to protect the publi 

health. To require the inhabitants of a :, 

city situated and located as Miami 

shown by the evidence to be situated an \ 

located to connect their structures wit! | 


the sewage disposal system furnished and 
maintained by the municipality, the cos 
of which must be paid by the people of 
the municipality, is not ah unreasonadl 
or unwarranted requirement when Li 
municipality has been granted the powel 
to enact and enforce an ordinance con 
taining such requirement.’ 

We cannot, of course, assume tha 
courts of other states will follow th 
decision of the Florida Supreme Cour! 
But, in my opinion, the decision 
sound and paves the way for suc 
financing in other states. | believ 
that the Miami and Daytona Beach 
legislative acts and the authorizing ©! 
dinances may very well serve as mod 
els to follow in other states wit 
changes to meet different constitu 
litions 


tion 


requirements and local con 


W. J. Orchard Gets — 
Honorary Membership 


PON William J. Orchard, ge 
U eral manager of Wailace & rie! 
nan Co., Inc., the Federation 
age Works Associations bestoweG 
highest honor, that of honorary ™ 
bership, at the annual con! 
Toronto. 


nce 


The honor thus conferred upol M: 
Orchard brings to him the outs! inding 
distinction of being one of te - 
men to receive honorary members] 
in both the Federation ©! "> 
Works Associations and the \me! 
Water Works Association. 
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» private participation 
rwise be forthcoming. 
in redevelopment leg- 
8s lation is d, local governments, 
wm othe! conforming to state re- 
ould be permitted to 
leral assistance or credit 
come available. Similarly, 
there should be provisions to enable 
local governments to receive any state 
sans or funds which may be advanced. 
, If other major tax reform does not 
vem immediately feasible, perhaps, 
as allowed under Indiana law (enact- 
ed specifically for Indianapolis) , cer- 
tin municipalities should be allowed 
wo levy a local tax for the specific pur- 
pose of securing funds for land assem- 
bly. In Indianapolis the whole munici- 
pal area is established as a special tax- 
ing district. The tax amounts to 10 
cents on each $100 of assessed valu- 
ation of both real and personal prop- 
erty for the first two years, and 5 
cents thereafter. 
State legislation should generally be 
liberalized to permit greater direct in- 
vestment by banks and insurance com- 
panies in rental housing projects and 
urban redevelopment. In at least one 
state such provisions have become a 
part of the redevelopment law. In 
wme Southern states, especially, where 
large private pools of investment cap- 
ital are more difficult to tap, the fi- 
nancing and operating of housing 
wholly-owned basis by 
savings banks and insurance compa- 
nies should be encouraged. Moreover, 
such fiduciaries should be allowed to 
pool their capital for investment in the 


rger projects. 
| 


juirements 
receive at 


which may 






















pro} cts on 


With the several new projects al- 
eady being planned and under con- 
struction in the states which permit 
ect institutional investment, there 
ttle doubt that the large financial 


utuuions are turning increasingly 
ward ] . : : 

ard housing and urban develop- 
ment as fields into which to channelize 
their | 


luge, growing assets. 

Some have argued that municipali- 
can proceed under existing powers 
in solving their problems. Tax delin- 
juent land can be seized and either 
a at nominal value to veterans 
and ot! for housing purposes, or 
‘or ‘ature redevelopment. This 


offset the spiraling trend 


tre 
uCs 


It is stated that in the thirty-eight 


iuthorize the creation of 
g authorities, these author- 
€ many powers which can 
irban redevelopment and 
n of moderate rental hous- 


the pro 
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Urban Redevelopment 


(Continued from page 94) 


ing. The authorities have the power to 
acquire land by condemnation, issue 
bonds for housing, and receive cer- 
tain federal and state tax exemption. 
With various controls and upon cer- 
tain guarantees, it is believed that they 
can exercise these powers for a private 
corporation, which could then build a 
redevelopment project without addi- 
tional state legislation. Although De- 
troit is proceeding on a project under 
such a scheme, legal questions may 
still arise, and it should be evident 
that the passage of special or improved 
state urban redevelopment laws_ is 
more desirable. 


In any case, though, if the cities of 
the country are not, in the words of 
Catherine Bauer, “to continue the 
fearful trend toward segregated one- 
class, one-type, one-use, one-race ant- 
heaps which we sometimes have the 


nerve to call ‘planned  neighbor- 
hoods,’” federal legislation must be 
enacted to provide suitable housing 
for the lower income groups which 
cannot be served under state urban 
redevelopment legislation as it now 
exists. Such housing must be integrat- 
ed with and made part of any urban 
redevelopment that is contemplated. 
Municipal officials must face the prob- 
lem of displaced families in redevelop- 
ment areas—a problem which in many 
cities may require state or federal aid. 
When materials again become avail- 
able, funds will be needed for special 
transitional projects to handle such 
families on a more or less “transient” 
basis until they can move back into 
the area being developed or into an- 
other more permanent project, 
Emergency methods to meet the 
housing crisis must be further ex- 
plored. Action must be demanded by 
municipal officials on special state and 
federal legislation, without which they 
will be powerless to handle the situa- 
tion on any comprehensive scale. 


Highways and Parking 


(Continued from page 117) 


account the fact that more people can 
be moved in and out of the city by 
mass transportation more quickly and 
efficiently than by any other means. 
Every encouragement should be given 
toward providing fringe parking for 
people who must use their cars when 
coming to the city and providing a 
system of rapid, short-schedule, com- 
fortable mass transportation. 


Staggering of Work Hours 


The planned staggering of work 
hours was a wartime technique which, 
to my mind, should receive greater 
consideration, particularly during the 
interim period ahead when cities still 
will be striving to reduce strangling 
congestion. The canyons of the down- 
town financial district of New York 
City, for example, are packed and 
thronged with crowds and_ vehicles 
during the business day. Yet a few 
hours later they are almost completely 
desolate and empty. The New York 
Times has even pointed out editorially 
how pleasant it is to walk and stroll] 
or even ride a bicycle in Wall Street 
on an evening or Sunday. Some guided 
cooperation among large-city employ- 
ers could do much to ease the traffic 
and transportation situation during 
the peak entry and departure hours in 
the crowded business area. 

On this subject of staggering hours, 
there is another approach which might 


prove fruitful. Of course, every city 
should have as one of its primary con- 
siderations provision for truck termin- 
als, and certainly bus terminals, so 
located and designed as to interfere 
as little as possible with central city 
area traffic. However, some attention 
should be paid to the possibility of 
having trucks, certainly the larger 
ones, prohibited from loading and 
unloading on city streets during busi 
ness hours, or, at least, during especial 
ly congested periods. 


The Quick and the Dead 


Also, in most discussions of traffic 
planning, the pedestrian, poor fellow, 
is given as little consideration as he 
gets from most motorists. Legally, the 
pedestrian has as much right on the 
street as a vehicle, even though he 
doesn’t have a horn, has no brakes to 
screech, isn’t so brightly painted (us- 
ually), so sturdily built, or so large 
and heavy. Yet, pedestrian _ traffic 
under present-day conditions certainly 
interferes greatly with vehicular move- 
ment, and vice versa. Moreover, it is 
the pedestrian who most often gets 
hurt. It is too nearly true, as the wise- 
crack has it, that there are just two 
classes of pedestrians—the quick and 
the dead. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 will 


(Continued on page 139) 
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This is the crowd 
that turned out to 
welcome Milwau- 
kee’s first trolley 
coaches in 1936. With 
the addition of a new 
line each year (1936 
through 1941), similar 
rider enthusiasm was 
shown. And in 1946, 
Milwaukee’s riders 


like trolley coaches 
better than ever. 











Have you seen 


the movie that shows 
how to minimize traffic 
congestion? Ask your G-E 
representative to arrange 
for a showing. 









Trolley-coach service most nearly 
approaches the kind of ride one gets in 
his own car. That’s why 76°% of Mil- 
waukee’s public-transit riders prefer 
trolley coaches. These facts were 
brought out by the Advertising Research 
Foundation, a nationally 
authority, in a recent 
waukee’s transit riders. 


recognized 
of Mil- 


survey 


Here’s what this public preference 
means to you: According to authoritative 
engineering studies, public-transit vehi- 
cles use street space seven tives as effi- 
ciently as automobiles. Vhus, when transit 
service Is so attractive that people use it 
regularly and leave their automobiles at 
home, there is less congestion on city 
streets, easier accessibility to every part 


of the city, less decentralization, more 
stabilized realty 


values, steadier tax re- 
c¢ Ipts. 


\nd—as more and more people 
use transit—more street space is released 
for those who must use their automo- 





ss saat ig 
oe 


Ce oS Bi 
Rietoky By BARES 





he” 


biles for daily intown travel. 

Preferred by the public—fast, com 
fortable trolley coaches are being uni 
versally acclaimed as the ideal vehicle 
to keep public-transit riding high and 
trafic congestion low. Their sn 
stop-and-go and safe curb loading 
trolley coaches to maintain high schedul 
speeds safely. And their greater 
ibility and maneuverability make 
sible for their drivers to keep m 
congested traffic. That’s wh 
speedy electrics hold their own 
trathe lanes and enable all trafl 

move faster. 


rn 


If you'd like to investigat« 
sibility of using trolley coach 
city’s transit system, a G-|] 
tation specialist will gladly 
determine on which lines the 
would be economically b 
Apparatus Dept., General E ( 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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jraffic Control and Facilitation 








New batteries and genera- 
tors solve Weehawken’s 
police radio problem. 


By EDWARD KIRK 
Chief of Police 
Weehawken, N. J. 


N 19 we installed our first radio 
| unication system: FM Moto 
ja equipment in three Ford patrol 
irs, a detective squad car, an ambu- 
ince, and an emergency truck, At that 
me we had only thirty-five men, 
ind our work had tripled. We found 
the new communication system most 
imely 

Following the installation of radio, 
ijowever, we had a_ persistent head- 
whe, caused not by the radio equip- 
nent but by the fact that the car bat- 


terles and generators were unable to 
ry the electrical load. The gener- 
tor would not, or could not, give the 
itlery sufhicient amperage at idling 
speed. Instead of the prescribed thirty, 
were giving five to ten with the 

tor idling. Weehawken, with a pop 

m of 15,000, is only a_ mile 
qual vith short streets that vary in 
vation from 2 to 200 feet above the 
Hudson River. The town is all uphill 
lownhill and has no long lazy 
battery charging. With mo 

ts running twenty-four hours a day, 
atteries still ran down, a car was 
rvice every other day, and a 

a r burned out in two months’ 
QO attery service man told us 
tiiiam H. Hand, Director of 

nd Laboratory, Nvack, N. Y.. 
nd liscussed the problem with 
ro ommissioner John H. Schus 
has sparked the department 
irs. Mr. Hand put his 165 


er- hour heavy-duty storage 
n our cars and recommended 
lation of alternating current 

ser rs made by The Leece-Neville 
~ Cleveland. These, in com 
voltage 
g rs of the same make, are de- 
SIgt ‘or 6-volt or 12-volt systems 


with rectifiers and 
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Keeping Police Batteries Charged 


In a Hilly Square Mile 





Author Kirk and police mechanic, 


with an output of 60 amperes. Thes¢ 
installations solved our problem in 
August 1946 with tremendous savings 
in motor wear, oil, and gasoline. 

The patrol cars are on duty at 
school crossings 31 hours a day. Their 
motors used to be kept running. With 
the Hand battery and the Leece-Nev 
ille alternator, the car motor is turned 
off and the radio left on. Even with 
the motor at slow idle, the alternator 
feeds the battery 30 amperes when 
the battery is not fully charged. 

To facilitate car formerly 


done at a private garage, we employed 


repairs, 


a mechanic and built him an up-to 
date shop at Commissioner Schuster’s 
suggestion. A service for the citizen 
which the commissioner has sponsored 


Parking Meters Help 





who points out heavy-duty battery and alternator 


is free transportation in our police am 
bulance if a resident must be rushed 
tu the hospital. Also, he has installed 
a modern records system which in 
cludes an up-to-date card file of every 
person living in Weehawken. The de 
partment furnishes photostats of dis 
charge papers tree ol charge to re 
turned veterans, 

Commissioner Schuster’s philosophy 
of public service has become the action 
of the Weehawken Police Department 
He said to us: “When anybody comes 
to the Police Department for informa 
know If 
Make if 


your business to sell your services to 


tion, never say you don't 
you don’t know, find out 


all citizens in a_ polite, pleasant ind 


efhcient manner.” 


Solve Traffic Problem 


By DONNA L. HUGHES 


HE acute traffic problem that 
plagued Rocky Mount, N. C., 
during the war, and gained momentum 
with the removal of gasoline restric- 
tions, has practically been solved by 
the installation of 192 parking meters 
in the heart of the shopping district. 
Since the meters went into opera 
tion on July 22, they have cleared the 
conglomerated three blocks on either 
side of the city’s railroad-bisected Main 
Street, making possible freer and easier 
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movement of traffic, Police Chief J. R. 
CPhomas notes. 
Rocky Mount’s business streets 


long been choked by cars and trucks 


} ] 


Mma 


With every parking space constantly 


occupied during the day, double park 


} 


ing was common. As a result, the 


movement of traffic, especially at in 
tersections, was slow at best, and col 
lisions involving property damage ot 
graduated proportions were frequent 


Flagrant parking violations were not 
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LEADING ALL OTHERS 


DUAL 


the AUTOMATIC Parking Meter 





r. a recent survey by an independent organization— Dual 


Automatic Parking Meters topped all others in installations. 
There’s a reason for this All-American preference: 


Dual—the original parking meter—has earned its leadership 
through important improvements in engineering, construction 
and performance. The new streamlined design is attractive, 


weather-proof and tamper-proof—easy to install and 


operate—economical to service and maintain. And e 
every Dual has a meter mechanism manufactured sf a 
by the makers of the famous Seth Thomas clocks. —____——} 
N\, \wserrst->) 
Duals not only pay for themselves—but also provide % L danmisz: § 
a long-term source of municipal revenue. Learn how 1 \ damn 


Duals can serve your community profitably. Write for 
the informative free booklet—‘‘Metered Parking— 
Today’s Answer to Tomorrow’s Traffic Control Prob- 


lem’’, or call on our engineers for friendly cooperation. 





THE DUAL PARKING METER COMPANY 


A subsidiary of The Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
MILFORD BUILDING « CANTON 2, OHIO 
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d because police officers 
work in the traffic de- 
kept busy handling the 

\s dy for the city’s trafhc 

Board of Aldermen de- 

king meters and com- 

cements with M. H. 

q for the installation. The 

reed to absorb the cost ol 

nd the installation and to 

half the receipts until full 
made. 

( rs for the work were not 

so, the city installed the 

| received $3.80 per meter 

les in the sidewalk, place 

standards, fill in with con- 

ifix the meter boxes on the 

lards. The company included ad- 

n quipment of two complete 

ters, a coin box for each of the 192 

rs, and twelve timer units. The 
extra coin boxes permit revenue col- 

ion without opening the boxes un- 
ire in the city clerk’s office. 
Meter construction is such as to afford 
airs and collections without the me- 
ianic or collector being given access 
the receipts. 

\t a charge of one cent for twelve 
minutes and five cents for an hour, 
he meters are collecting an estimated 
$yo a day, $20 of which goes to Rhodes 
nd $20 to the city. On the 50-50 
city expects to pay for its 
S58 meters within twelve to fifteen 


nonths 


yasis, the 


In contrast with former years, the 
tobacco market opening in August did 
ring the annual traffic tangle 
dreaded by local police and citizens 
like. Rocky Mount’s new meters are 
proving satisfactory not only to local 
nd out-of-town motorists but also to 
e merchants and business men who 

largely dependent upon automo- 

rade. City Manager L. B. Ay- 

ck lauds the meters for helping to 

streets and for making park 

ng space available. At public request, 

ns will be made in other 
sections, city officials state. 


lrolley Coach Operation 
On lhree More Denver 
Lines 


NG forward with its modern: 
G m program, the Denver 
Corporation — will 


convert 
its remaining street car lines 

coach operation. It is ex- 
iat the overhead will be com- 
nd trolley coaches placed in 
mn on these lines, which total 
ind trip miles, before the end 


} 


rolley coaches have been or- 
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Two-Way Radio Aids Santa Monica Police 


1. Transmitter-received equipment installed in City Hall. 





A 5-kw Onan plant provides 


emergency power. 2. Santa Monica’s fleet of two-way radio-equipped motorcycles. 3 


City Hall, showing superstructure which houses radio equipment. 


a) 
{- Police dis pate her 


directing law-enforcement and fire-fighting squads by two-way radio. 5. Lieutenant of 
Police Ed Cavaness at radiophone in private car, talking with squad members on dut) 


dered to replace the present street cars; 
and it is estimated that, once in serv- 
ice on the three converted lines, they 
will transport approximately 
000 revenue passengers annually. 
Trolley coaches have been in opera 


16,000,- 


tion in Denver for six years now. The 
original installation was made on June 
2, 1940. Thirty-five trolley coaches 
replaced the street cars, and within a 
year riding increased 20°, on one 
route and 33% on the other. Ten ad 
ditional coaches were purchased in 
1940, seven in 1941, ten in 1942, and 
five in 1945, making a total of sixty- 
seven now operating in Denver. 

The Denver Tramway Corporation 
also operates 178 street cars and 112 
motor buses over 142 and 193 round 
trip miles, respectively. Although trol 
ley coaches operated only 12.71% of 
the total vehicle hours and _ traveled 
but 11.85°% of the vehicle miles in 
1945. they carried 14.63% of the total 
passengers and returned 26.83°, of the 
net earnings. 


ODERN two-way short-wave ra 
M dio equipment is being em 
ployed by Santa Monica police to eas 
the acute traffic problems and curb 
the transient law-evading elements in 
that Southern California city of 65,000 
Quick action, made possible by polic 
radio, facilitates the work of the de 
partment. 

Che central installation of the Santa 
Monica radio communication system is 
a specially designed transmitter-re 
ceiver combination situated in a supe! 
structure on the roof of the city hall 
Operating on the 33.5 megacycle band 
the transmitter has an input rating of 
100 watts, an output of 50 watts fed to 
a vertical antenna, and an effective 
range of 15 miles. 

Ihe Aireon short-wave equipment is 
operated from a central control room 
located in the police department on 
the ground floor of the city hall. Tele 
phone switchboard and __inter-office 
communication controls, as well as 


the radio controls, art built nto a 
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.¢ REDUCES ACCIDENTS! 


PRISMO LIFE-LINE USED ON CITY STREETs 


TTT ames oa 


~ . 
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View 
traffic lanes on the Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway — 
one of the many Prismo- 
marked roads in Philadel- 


showing Prismo 
phia. 
} 


Photo by: 
Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Courtesy 
of Chief Robert 
{. Mitchell, Bu- 
reau of Traffic & 
Safety, Philadel. 
phia, Pa 





® Along with thousands of other communities, the City of Philadelphia is cooper- 
ating with the current nation-wide safety program in combatting the appalling 
accident increases. To assist in this campaign, Prismo Life-Line—the modern 
reflective marking material—is being used extensively throughout the city in 


its modern safety program! 


@ For city marking, there are three Prismo reflective products available—Prismo 
standard Life-Line—for extraordinary durability (45 minute drying time)— 
Prismo Municipal Life-Line—a quick (15 minute) dry, durable reflective 
striping material—and for economical reflective signs, use the Prismo Sign 


Kit in your sign shop. 


Choose: | sn Xs, 
Prismo Life-Line or Muni- Ry “<A 
cipal Life-Line for reflective x f 2 
centerlining, 


Prismo Sign Kits for reflec: 


torizing your signs. 


Write for Bulletin 244 





vad 


Write for Bulletin 461 


PRISMO SAFETY ¢ ORPORATION 


Municipal Division 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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init, which puts them 
each of a single dis- 


ilure of the regular 
line power supplying 
an Onan electric gen- 
n the basement of the 
\din les 5,000 watts of 115- 
i single-phase alternating 
rent. 1 lant is driven by a 4- 
ails r-cooled Onan gasoline 
ne O hp. 
Should ure occur, a Square-D 
trans elav cuts the branch cir- 
, line and connects them 
the standby plant which, in turn, 
trolled by an Onan fully auto- 
pan When not in use, the 
rting batteries for the electrically- 
nked power unit are kept charged 
. General Electric rectifier. When 
sundby plant operates, it gener- 
small auxiliary direct current 
for charging the batteries. 
With Santa Monica’s radio facilities, 
lispatcher can keep in touch with 


pol and fire department mo- 
units motorcycles, cars, and 
ks). each equipped with a_ two- 
lort-wave radio set. The bat- 


wwered transmitter-receivers also 
nediate contact between any 

e vehicles and close coordination 

lice or fire department squads, 





l'raffic Flow and Parking 
Facilities Sought by 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


| eo highways and railroads that 
nake Grand Island, Nebr., a 
ding center with a population of 
000 have posed a_ traffic problem 
h has been investigated by Frank 

N. McNett and Company and DeLeuw, 


Cather & (¢ ompany, 


In addition to such major projects 
lderpasses, relocation of highways, 


da system of main thoroughfares, 
Me report recommends one-way streets, 

uprovement including a bus 
| off-street parking facili- 


na 
I itter of parking, a start 
ide in 1942 with the in 
130 Duncan meters. In 
» full years the meters 
‘.093 and $32,563, respec- 
repair and maintenance 
4435 and $423. The re- 
While this method does 
ite curb use, it is onlv a 
ment of a parking time 
not the final answer to the 
lem.’ 
mmended that off-street 
rovided by private enter 
ints, and city-owned fa 





Santa Monica's Onan power plant. 


cilities. The alternative is that the 
city include in its ordinances a require 
ment that all new important commer- 
cial and industrial buildings provide 
off-street parking facilities for cars and 
for truck loading. 


Perimeter Parking Lot 
.. drivers can leave 


their cars in the Baltimore Tran 
sit Company's perimeter parking lot 
and ride the shuttle bus into the down 
town area, thus avoiding trafhe tangles 
in the business district. 

A twenty-five cent ticket entitles 
drivers to all-day parking and bus 
transportation to and from the down 
town district. One-way cash fare for 
nonparkers is five cents, and there are 
no translers. 

The buses operate on a five-minute 
headway between 7:30 and g a.m. and 
between 4 and 5:30 p.m. The head 
way is seven and one-half minutes from 
g a.m, tO 4 p.m. 

In operation since late August, the 
perimeter parking lot has found favor 
with both drivers and city officials. 
The Baltimore Community Council on 
Street Traffic has indorsed the idea as 
a step forward in easing traffic conges 
tion in the downtown area and has 
urged the Commission on City Plan to 
select sites for additional lots. 


Flint Road Machine 
Does Double Duty 


NEW road machine constructed 
A by the department of trafhc en 
gineering in Flint, Mich., not only 
picks up nails, wire, and scrap mate 
rials from the streets but paints from 
four to five miles of straight reflector 
ized center lines per hour as well. 

On the cut-down body of a ton-and 
a-half Chevrolet paneled truck is a 
100-amp D.C. generator powered by a 
Ford V-8 engine. The generator ac 
tivates the magnet which, attached to 
the front of the machine, is capable of 


| D - ’ : 
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lifting 1,000 pounds. The truck is also 
equipped to provide lighting in the 
case of accidents, fires, or drownings. 
A LeRoy 120-cubic-foot air compressor 
furnishes power for air hammers on 
sign or signal construction jobs and 
for the paint device. 

\ small vehicle attached to the left 
side of the truck by a flexible arm con 
tains a spray head and glass bead dis 
penser for installing Prismo safety 
line paint. All controls are mounted 
within the cab, and a fifth wheel on 
the front of the truck is used for sight 
ing along previously marked center 
lines. 

Prior to the construction of this road 
machine, five men were required to 
put down center lines of Prismo 
paint at the rate of about ten to 
twelve gallons daily with the hand 
operated machine. On the initial test 
the new machine, operated by two 
men, put down nine gallons of paint 
on approximately a mile and a half of 
pavement in three-quarters of an hour 
With it, Flint traffic engineers expect 
to apply from five to ten times as 
much center lining, lane lining, and 


other traflic markings as in the past. 


Condensed from “A New Paint Machine That 
Does Tricks,’ by Henry A. Barnes, Traffic F) 


gineering, August, 1946 


One-Man Patrol Cars 
tinea \riz., is now using on 


man police patrol cars on on¢ 
shift instead of two-man cars, the In 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
reports. The changeover is a phase ol 
departmental reorganization. 

The patrol cars are to be responsible 
for both crime suppression and regu 
lation of traffic, thus freeing the tral 
fic section for such specialized duties 
as enforcement of time-limit parking 
regulations, investigations of serious 
accidents, safety education, and traffic 
engineering. 

The departmental reorganization 
provides for five functional divisions 
uniform (patrol and traffic) , detective, 
records, communications and jail, and 
juvenile and vice. Patrol and_ traffic 
divisions are now being combined, and 
the activities of the records, commu 
nications, and jail sections are being 
centralized. 

Phoenix police are reorganizing on 
the basis of a survey conducted for the 


citv by the Public Administration Ser\ 


ice. A similar survey in New Orleans 
ilso recommended the use of one-mat 
patrol cars ther Among the larger 
ities, Baltimore Cincinnati, Cleve 


land, Indianapolis, Portland, Or 


Providence, Rochester, San Francis 
ind Toledo all use one-man_ patro 


Cars 


















GOOD 
STREET 
LIGHTING. 


a good place to live 


ay 
7S 


% . AR TEORD, CONNECTICUT is the largest 
at fc . setae S 
mA ad and one of the busiest cities in a state where 


the night traffic fatality rate, on a mileage basis, is 










10 times the day rate. Hartford, along with New 






Haven, Bridgeport and Waterbury, has 50 miles of 






improved street lighting. These 50 miles of well: 
lighted streets carry 40% of the total traffic of these 







cities. Since improved lighting was installed, 









night traffic accidents have been reduced 60% 
and night traffic fatalities 90% on these streets alone. 
More important—there was not a single night 
pedestrian fatality on these streets during 19/4 
The state highway commission reports that 








“The annual saving from reduced night accident costs 
is several times more than the added cost of the 
improved lighting.” Is your community realizing 








all the good from good street lighting? 


- 


Traffic Safety Lighting Bureau, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Lighting 





a 
¢ THI \ND NIGHT traffic 
| sccide nce can be equalized 


itifically lighted thor- 
s having trafhic satety 
1an 6,000 lives at the 
‘ lity rate, which is 
dilw 1 ll be saved each year. 
Author redict that in 10 years 
les will be traveling 





100,000 i 
r stl d highways. In 1941 
ere we , 4,000,000 — which ac- 
unted for 40,000 fatalities, 23,000 of 
m at What will be the 
feath tol th 6,000,000 additional 
hicles in op ration? 
Good street and highway lighting 
save lives. In Hartford 32 per- 


ns were killed before modern light 
was installed, whereas 314 years 
mly one night death was re- 


del “Da time fatalities were rising We Could Save 6,000 Lives 
























nwhile. Night accident experience 
2» relighted intersections in Los 
geles showed a decrease of 78% in ; ‘ . 7 a ' ; 
sions, 79%, in injuries, and 92% By E. B. KARNS, Manager, Street and Aviation Lighting 
italities the year following the in- Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
ition. Detroit before installing 
lern lighting had seven night fa- 
ties to cach daw fatalite. bat since. Boulevard, San Francisco, was lighted, The economic waste from automo- 
tratio has dropped to 1.4 to 1. On 50 persons were killed during the day bile accidents in the United States eXx- 
Jersey highways in 16 counties, and 93 at night. One year after light- ceeds $1,250,000,000 annually. This is 
245 deaths of 1937 before lighting ing, day fatalities totaled 49, while figured as $12 per capita, while the an- 
decreased to 154 in 1938 after night casualties had decreased to nual per capita cost of street lighting 
ng. One vear before Bay Shore 54. in America averages only $1.20. ‘The 
cost of trafhe accidents, then, becomes 
the largest item in street maintenance. 
Che public burden is increased in the 
, matter of hospitalization, charities, 
OTA’. GENERATEO LUMENS and higher cost of various types of 
VS. casualty insurance. 
Useful LUMENS It is estimated that adequate visibil- 
P bY =—_tt ity for night driving safety can be pro- 
CONTROL Devices Z DH 7 vided at an average annual expendi- 
ture of approximately $2.10 to $2.50 
60 per capita. From 1911 to 1931 street 
lighting expenditures rose only 60%, 
3.50 while street trafic increased 5,000°% 
wd Since 1931 lighting expenditures have 
N 4 actually decreased 7.59, 
i ~ Ihe:old luminaire was mounted low 
5 40 25 along the curb. The distribution of 
| % light was uncontrolled and spilled in 
2 all directions, with very little reflected 
: b toward the driver; consequently, the 
2-6 S 0 road surface was black when viewed 
re aa from the driver's seat. 
S : , : he “" ae are designed " 
redirect the upwarc component oO 
! I RATIO = Gan , oD light and detec it to cy pavement 
Eee at such low angles that surface reflec- 


” al CUMENS “COEFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION X BARE LAMP LUMENS tions are kept WwW ithin the norm il 


00T caNOLES « LAMP LUMENS X UTIL/ZATION ae vision of the automobile driver, thus 
AACING X STREET WIOTH rendering the pavement bright when 








a N 
viewed from the driver's seat. The ma 
f ; a : : ‘ ‘ Py , 
utilization (the useful light output) for an asymmetric pendant jor portion of the light is directed ou 
bared t} in » a ! } 
t with that of a conventional post-top luminaire in this diagran at an angie ol 70 to 79 degrees from 
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1906-1946 


40 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN THE DESIGN AND 

FABRICATION OF 

STEEL PRODUCTS 








SLANT 


gighting 





[ NION METAL ’s latest all-steel street lighting standard 
- brings a new development to good street lighting 
practice. This is the single bend bracket with a 45° slant 
which makes wiring easier, provides proper light dis- 
tribution, and results in a more attractive appearance. 


Designed to meet every requirement of good street 
lighting, these modern streamlined poles come in economi- 
cal standardized heights to reach nominal light centers 
of 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 feet. Choice of brackets in 4, 6 
or 8 foot lengths with supporting scrolls, or 10, 12, 15 
and 18 foot mast arms with top, side sway bracing. 

Fabricated steel transformer bases are available wherever 
required, adding 20 inches to the overall height. Two 
attractive shaft designs—octaflute or plain round. For 
complete information write The Union Metal Manufac- 
turing Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


You couldn’t buy a better product to save your life 












> ia 
yet 
ae 


Also available are Monotube 
Steel Poles for sportsfield light- 
ing. Write for Catalog No. 76. 


UNION METAL 


Largest Producers of Street Lighting Standards 


; IT! 
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spending the units well 
adway, a bright pave- 
an be produced in front 
1 specular surface. This 
naire will produce two 
es the intensity on the 
inv times the visibility of 
Su iting effectiveness is no 
d by the candlepower of 
urce or by the illumina- 
d. It is the end-product 
V1 hat counts. 
Ir: ifety lighting is the installa 
wrrect lamp size in the cor- 
re at the correct mounting 


orrect spacing. It must not 


rdly applied but must be ac- 


Old-jashioned lighting fixtures on Divi 


P ’ 
ne giare, 





CORRECT LAY-OUT 





CORRECT LAMP SITE 
IN CORRECT LUMINAIRE 








CORRECT MOUNTING 





Medium traffic thoroughfare 
properly lighted for Silhouette 
vision and night traffic safety 


Correct lay-out for night traffic safety 
on a thoroughfare with medium traffic. 


curately laid out to obtain favorable 


results. It is designed to safeguard the 


sion Street, Spokane, Modern safety 


lighting on 


lives and welfare of people after dark 
While better street lighting is primarily 
trafhc also dis 
courages delinquency, vandalism, and 


to reduce accidents, it 


other crimes which flourish at night 

Because illumination of streets and 
highways, whether good or bad, has 
effect on every individual in the com 


trafh« should 
the first concern of public 
Without 
bility at night, city-wide safety activi 
traffic regulations, automobile 


features 


munity, safety lighting 
be made 
VIS! 


authorities. adequate 


ties, 
safety 
Safety lighting must be regarded as an 


become _ ineffective 


essential public service—a 


which 


protective 


necessity guarantees the publi 


welfare. 





the same street cut accidents 


cast little illumination on wet pavement. 70% and reduced Spokane’s night traffic fatalities to zero 


Spokane Relights for ‘Traffic Safety 


PEDESTRIAN 


TT EN 
Dive a 


to November, 


injuries and 
iths in the four-year per- 
1939, 
| Spokane, Wash., to install 
the 


caused 


rn lighting fixtures in 
Street 
Knox Streets. 


area be 
The 

h containing one 500-watt 
the 
feet 
years since the traffic 


ngerous Division 
Nas 


VO 


t and 
a re plac ed east 


the street 


along 
125 apart. 
safety 
g] xperiment, only two night 
iave been reported from the 
th trap, and both resulted 
or injury to pedestrians. 
prevented extension of the 
rogram, but in 1944 a plan 
war lighting project was de 
y The Washington Water 
npany in cooperation with 
?lan Commission. This plan 
Vhe 
streets, engineered and _ in- 
ontorm with modern light 
the 
ting code prepared by the 


ng Engineering Society. In- 


complete relighting of 







es as recommended in 


TH} ‘ 
‘ November 
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By ALBERT GRUBER 
General Industrial Engineer 
Washington Water Power Company 


cluded in this proposal was an offer 
to the city of a 
reduction of approximately 27%, el 


street lighting rate 


fective upon acceptance ol the plan 


The plan was approved by the City 


* 





neu 


directed-light luminaires 
iW ash 


One of the 
which will be installed in Spokane, 


1946 


Council late in 1945, and an order 
was placed for 377 | 


lights to be in 


stalled on three of the principal at 


terial streets, 1500 lights to replace the 


oldet lamps in use in the residential 


areas, and 500 lamps to be installed 


in new locations in the residential 


ireas. The complete plan provides fol 
approximately 8oo traffic safety lights 
g50 residential traffic lights, and 3750 
Delaved 


prevented installation until September 


residential lights shipments 


of this year. 
whi i} 


The 
| 


will be put into effect over an extend 


city-wide lighting plan 


ed period at a cost of approximately 


$600,000, divides Spokane into tralls 


classifications as determined from tral 


+} 


fic flow studies previously made by 


City Plan Commission. The heavy tra! 


fic classification, which includes the 
central business area and main-tra\ 
eled streets, is based on the passage 
of 9,600 to 13,000 cars in a twelve-hour 


period, with 1,200 cars passing in on 
Such 


fixtures placed go to 100 feet apart 


night peak hour ireas will 
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Counts! 


EROW 


‘sibility Where it 









P \ a a 
BARE LAMP Candle Power distribution Aa 
ene 


pe enrrant in vertical plane of 6006 
lumen lamp, bore, and 


with two types of reflectors 


} / * 
/ / v 
Y ae 
- RADIAL BOWL 
4 et — SOME CONTR 
NY 
— — SPHEROLITE 


WITH HOLOPHANE 
REFRACTOR 
OMPLETE'CONTR 


a / 












-M Spherolite makes the best use of all the light, because its 
ientific design controls the light in both horizontal and vertical 
Spherolite distributes the light uniformly over a wide area 

1 of wasting it beneath the luminaire or above the horizontal. 


h rt above shows how the combination of the Alzak alumi- 
im reflector and the Holophane refractor ‘‘aims’’ the light in the 
sired direction. If an asymmetric light pattern is required, the 
ittern of light can be redirected laterally to give increased 
tensity where it is desired. 


isk about L-M Illuminating Engineering Service .. . Line 
laterial Company’s staff of experienced, well-trained lighting engi- 
suggest and plan street lighting systems for you. These 
raft complete, detailed plans for any street lighting project, 
be an integrated system for an entire town, or a special 
to meet unusual requirements. This valuable engineering 
urs without cost or obligation. The L-M field engineer 
ir vicinity will be glad to make the arrangements if you wish to 
ive a plan submitted for your consideration. 


M also offers you a series of twelve technical bulletins on Street 
ighting Fundamentals. One or all of these bulletins are available to 
for the asking. A complete list of titles is given below. 


mtact your L-M field engineer today, or write direct to Line 


[aterial Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for further details on 
1¢ Spherolite street-lighting method. 


Topics of Street Lighting 
Fundamentals 


Development Transverse Locations of Lumi- 
of M« f naires 
Street Lig 
ing 
Thy rismatic Reflectors Offer 
reater Efficiency 
led Light Patterns and : 
Uses Control of Multiple and Series 
Systems in Outdoor Illuminations 


Recommended Illumination for 
Safety 

Street Lighting Installation Prac- 
tice 


ng Isolux Charts 
ig Utilization Efficiency Use of Control Equipment for 
, Special Lighting Applications 


Mounting Height Lighting Requirements for Wide 
Streets and Boulevards 
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Cost-Cutting Features of Spherolite 


1, All-metal Hood: die-cast alu- 
minum; provides ample space 
for wiring. 


2.Receptacie and Socket: wet 
process porcelain; rugged, sil- 
ver-plated contacts and cur- 
rent-carrying parts. 


3.Toggle Latch: fastens reflec- 
tor firmly to hood. 


4,Refiector: Alzak Aluminuin, 
scientifically fluted to insure 
accurate light control. 


§.V-band Holder: one of three 


LINE MATERIAL 


STREET LIGHTING EQUIPMENT é 


L-M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Distribution Transformers * Fuse Cutouts ond Fuse Links © Lightning Arresters * Oil Switches ¢ Pole Line Hardware * 


types of holders available. Pro- 
vides permanent seal between 
glassware and reflector, but 2 
screws can be loosened t 
place glassware in the field 


6.Light Source: conce 0 
reduce disturbing, dangerous 
glare. 


7.Deflector: specu 
num, used in con 
asymmetric light d 


8. Holophane Refractor: 'a\ - 
one-piece, self-cle gu 
diamond mesh patt 





ob 


eae 


see 
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10,000 to 16,000 lumens. 


with 1a : 

Mediu ivy traffic streets Carry- 
ing 7:5 6oo cars in twelve hours, 
with a peak hour of 938 to 1,200 
cars, 6,000 to 10,000-lumen 
lamps red from 100 to 125 feet 
apart ; ; 

Resid | traffic streets, including 
those itial streets which channel 
traffic rterials, will be equipped 
with umen lamps at intersec 


tions the middle of each block. 


The 


HE mercury vapor lamp is a rela- 
T tively new, highly efficient light 
source, particularly adaptable to street 
lighting service where especially high 
levels of illumination are required. 

Ihe characteristic color of the light 
from the mercury vapor lamp is bluish- 


white with a tinge of green. 


It is generally conceded that, given 
equal illumination values, the color 
of the source has no bearing on the 


ability to see or on the ease of seeing. 
The bluish-white color of the mercury 
vapor lamp usually detracts from the 
brilliancy of colors predominately in 
the red end of the color spectrum, but 
it enhances the beauty and richness of 
colors predominately in the blue end 
yf the spectrum. 


Method of Operation 


To operate this lamp on the stand 


ard electrical system (whether mul 


od aa 
upie or series) it 1S necessary to use a 


a . 
vallast, or connected in 


Vapo! 


transformer, 


the circuit for each mercury 


lhe transformer provides the 
characteristics es 
ential to start and operate the vapor! 


rg lamp. 


hecessal electrical 


There are at present only these three 

ilically adaptable to street 
service: 250-watt, 
lamp; 


5,000 hour 


10,000- 
100 -hour 400 - watt, 
lamp; 
3,.000-hour lamp. 
n additional 10% of the 
should be added 


I, VOI nen, 400 
itt 100-lumen, 
il ac. 2 

» Wattage 
Or nstormer. 
two to two and 
eficient as the in 
commonly used for 
ting. Mercury vapor lamps 
lally satisfactory when used 


imp 1s from 
Imes as 


lamp 


uot when used in conjunction 
lamps. In_ traffic 
where relatively high 
illumination are desired, the 


vapor lamp offers many ad- 


Wit ndescent 
satet iting, 


reet lighting rates are based 
redetermined fixed charge 
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The program provides for 2,500- 
lumen lamps at each intersection at 
which there are dwellings adjacent to 
the streets. In special areas, 
double-length blocks, larger lamps and 
additional units will be supplied. 

The central business district, 
served by magnetite arc lamps in orna- 
mental fixtures, will be newly 
equipped with mercury vapor lamps. 
The present fixtures will be rebuilt, 
and height 


such as 


now 


of 25 to 27 


raised to a ] 


(which includes depreciation and 
taxes) plus maintenance charge 
(which includes maintenance and 
lamp replacements, etc.) plus energy 


charge. The fixed charges over the ex 








feet having taxpayers the cost of en 

tirely new standards, 
All fixtures in other 

will be placed on wood poles: 


tratlic areas 
either 
existing power-line or telephone poles 
or new poles. Property owners who 
want metal poles may have them fot 
Modern light-directing 
luminaires steel brackets 
of mastarms will be The Wash 


ington Water Power Company is mak 


additional cost. 
and tubular 
used. 


ing the installation. 








Mercury Vapor Lamp 


pected life of a street lighting installa 


between sys 


tion do not vary greatly 
tems. The big difference is in the kilo 
watt-hours required to produce a satis 


factory illumination value 


Typical Street Lighting Analysis 
10 BLOCKS 
Each Study Designed to Produce an Average of 1 Lumen Per Square Foot of Street 





| 6,000 | 10,000 | 16,000 
| Lumen | Lumen | Lumen 
Factors Incan- | Incan- | Mercury 
descent | descent Vapor 
Street Width..... 50’ } 50’ 50’ 
Mounting Height 25’ 25’ 25’ 
Linear Spacing 76’ Opp. | 64 Stag. | 95’ Stag 
Total Number Units. .| 2¢ 70 } 50 
Total Connected Load) 35 kw | 34kw 22 kw 


Rated Avg. Lamp Life) 2000 hrs | 2000 hrs | 5000 hrs 


Annual Power Cost $1183.00 | $1358.00 | $ 880.00 
Annual Maintenance 918.00 602.00 386.00 
Annual Fixed Charges 3035.00 1926.00 1618.00 
Total Annual Cost 

of Lighting $5466.00 | $3886.00 | $2884.00 











PLAN 1 — 6,000 LUMEN 
SPACING, 76’ OPPOSITE (120 UNITS) 


PLAN 2-—10,000 LUMEN INCANDESCENT 
SPACING, 64° STAGGERED (70 UNITS) 


PLAN 3-—16,000 LUMEN MERCURY VAPOR 
SPACING, 95’ STAGGERED (50 UNITS) 





Street Lighting 
Lavout Plan 


Each Designed to Produce the Same 
Level of Illumination 


com 


Mercury vapor lamp 
pared with that of incandescent lamps 


pe rformance 


(The material for this lighting analysis 


chart was supplied by the Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation.) 












For the purpose of comparison, a mythical 
problem was assumed, consisting of one mile of 
typical traffic street. The illumination was calcu- 
lated to provide an average illumination value of 
one lumen (footcandle) per square foot of road 
surface. 

The table at the left, using three different light 


sources, shows the breakdown of the several 


factors that, when combined, express the annual 


cost of lighting. 


TOTAL 
5466.0 


TOTAL 
3886.20 




















EX Power cost 
TOTAL 
I 2884.00 SSS maintenance 
> 77/7 ZAFIXED CHARGES 
——_ 50 
: i 
cence 2 2 2 
L_76.| 
—" If LJ o 3 ¢ 7) 
if PLAN 1 6000 Lumens | 70 
NCANOESCENT 


(20 UNITS REQUIRED 


—} [b- —4-—-] 


sé 


~~ 


i) J $ 
ai Ir PLAN 2 (0,000 LvrreNSs | 


INCANDESCENT 
70 UNITS REQGWRED 


—J |b i 4 


= 25 | 


“a Wan =o 
| PiAN Z 16000 Lumens | 


PTERCURY VAPOR 
30 UNITS REQUIRED 


Fig. 59 
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CROUSE-HINDS 








It is important that the ends of your run- 
ways be clearly marked with sets of range 
lights that codify the runways numerically. 
Crouse-Hinds disconnecting boundary and 
range lights are sturdy units built for this ser- 
vice. The disconnecting feature was pioneered 
by Crouse-Hinds Company who manufacture 
a complete line of lighting and control equip- 
ment to meet the requirements of any airport 

. . large or small. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


Stes Seores — ge ~ ocsinn — Konsas City —- Kawa = 1wakse - saps” haw Oe 


OF CANADA. LTD. hae Guar as 


NALS * AIRPORT LIGHTING + FLOODLIGHT 
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Uniced Nations Headquarters—Where? 


(Continued from page 5) 


ed that some delegates 
1oving somewhere else, 
iat New York and now 
are, after Westchester 


generally 
will sugg¢ 


which mea 


San Franc 
County, | ng contenders for the 
site 
The thi iy offer of a future site 
n San Ft sco. was announced by 
Robert W. Kenny, Attorney General 
Califor: Walter Haas, former 


head of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerct und Belford Brown, San 


Francisco ) iker. 
Possible Sites in Westchester County 


In preparing its report to the Head- 
quarters Commission, the Planning 
Staff had no authority to study any- 
thing outside of the Westchester-Fair- 
field area, to which the Commission’s 
search was confined by the General As- 
embly’s resolution of February 14, 
The report presents in detail five 
Westchester 
County—indicated by the numbers 2, 


ossible sites—all in 


10, 20, and 40 on the map shown on 
page 5. These numbers correspond 
roughly to the areas in square miles 

ich the Commission was required to 

Site 2 is in the town of Harri- 
near White Plains; Site 5 is an ex- 
nsion of Site 2 in the town of Harri- 

1; Site 10 is in the town of Cort- 

dt, east of Peekskill; Site 20 is in 
Cortlandt and Yorktown, northeast of 
jo is in the towns of York- 
n and Somers, east of Site 20. 


1O: Site 


rointing out that to acquire and de- 
‘p a Headquarters for the United 
ions may require a very large out- 
in dollars, the Commission  sug- 
tS various lines of exploration to 


ninimize this 


Nat 


Three Alternatives as to Size 


lo determine the extent of respon- 
wolity lor finance and management of 
'¢ Headquarters is a first essential 
ind n re the Commission presents the 
problem of selection in terms of three 
uternatives, namely: 

4) A relatively small site (about 2 


SUT Y 
{are S 


| estimated to accommo- 
late ) tt 


the ofhcial buildings and 


buildin ” specialized agencies and 
delegat \s most of the necessary 
acilities and housing requirements 
would | to be provided by private 
nterpt n the surrounding neigh- 
ernood. this would reduce capital ex- 
- ud the burdens of manage- 
ent 

THE A’ 
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(b) A medium site (about 11.8 
square miles) estimated to accommo- 
date the official buildings as above plus 
housing for a proportion of the per- 
sonnel, delegates, and related service 
population. This decreases depen- 
dence on private enterprise in the 
neighborhood — but 
spondingly the burden of capital ex 
penditure and management. 


increases corre 


(c) A relatively large site 
17.5 Square miles) which would ac- 
commodate all official buildings and 
all required housing, including that 
for the total service population. This 
would throw virtually the whole bur 
den of finance and management on 
the United Nations, ensuring a corre- 
sponding degree of independence. 


(about 


Taxation and Land Acquisition 


In regard to local taxation, the Com 
mission points out that a rigid adher 
ence to the principle that the United 
Nations will pay only such taxes as 
represent the cost of public utilities 
would result in hardship to the towns 
and districts affected. It is therefore 
suggested that in addition to payment 
for such services the United Nations 
should consider making a_ grant 
towards an equitable portion of the 
present indebtedness of towns and also 
that a graduated payment in lieu of 
taxes should be made to assist local 
governments to meet their general ad- 
ministration expenses over the sub- 
stantial period that will be required 
for them to adjust these expenses to 
changed conditions. 


These and similar matters can be 
dealt with, says the Headquarters 
Commission, only when the General 
Assembly, after full consideration of 
the facts, has adopted guiding prin 
ciples, or made decisions. The Com- 
mission was specifically prohibited 
from making any financial commit- 
ment on behalf of the United Nations. 

The Commission points out that the 
United Nations has no power to a 
quire land within the territory of any 
of its member nations except in ac 
cordance with the laws of the nation 
involved. The Commission considers 
that in the transfer of title to the land 
required for a site, together with some 
degree of administrative jurisdiction, 
it would be desirable if appropriate 
action were taken to establish its title 
and the rights necessary for an inter- 
national body of this character by both 
the Congress of the United States and 
the legislature of the state in which the 


land may lie 
York). 

The Commission considers that the 
United Nations should purchase from 
the United States the total amount of 
land required for its headquarters and 
does not advise the creation of a zone 
in which land will be under an option 
of acquisition by the United States tor 
the United Nations for an indefinite 
period. 


(in this instance New 





Headquarters Planning 
Staff of the United 
Nations 


The Headquarters Planning 
Staff of the United Nations 
comprises the following per- 
sonnel; 

Howard K. Menbinick (Di- 
rector); Arthur C, Comey, F. 
Dodd McHugh, Frederick P. 
Clark, and Arthur ]. Rabuck, 
city planners; Roland Wank, 
architect; Wilbur H. Simonson, 
landscape architect; Van Court 
Hare, civil engineer; G. FP. Van 
Dissel, radio engineer; Dr. 
Charles P. Berkey, geologist; 
Dr. Charles C. Colby, geog- 
rapber; W. A. Roseborough, 
lawyer; Amos G. Hewitt, real 
estate consultant; A. S. Bom- 
berger, C. R. Dobson, and M. 
E. Ekstrand, real estate ap- 
praisers. 

Glenn E. Bennett, member 
of the Secretariat, is adminis- 
trative secretary to the Plan- 
ning Staff and Headquarters 
Commission. 











Score Your Asphalt Plant 


(Continued from page 110 


ting and shoving. ‘The greater poros 
ity of some parts of an FE plant pave 
ment would mean a shorter life and 
higher maintenance cost after a few 
years, but it would at least be known 
and expected in advance. When using 
this classification for design, it will be 
necessary to correct for any deductions 
due to temperatures, as this would 
have little or no effect on density. 

An engineer may specify that only 
plants above a certain grade be pet 
mitted to bid on first-class construc 
tion, or it could be required that a 
maintenance bond be furnished for 
varying lengths of time as follows: 
Class A plants none 
Class B plants .1 year 


Class C plants 2 years 
Class D plants 3 years 
Class E plants years 
Class F plants 8 years 
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Haiss Model 75C provides for 
interchange of wheels and 
creepers. Standard parts; no 


shop work required 


Fix your eyes on a Haiss as 
it digs in to break-up wet, dry 
or frozen snow...loading it at 
better than 10-yards a min- 
ute —and you'll see in no time 
what a difference engineering 
“know-how” and rugged con- 
struction make in a Snow 




















Loader. Built of only the best 
in alloy steels from simple, 
functional design ...witha 
Haiss-made oil-bath enclosed 


transmission—and powered | 


by a motor ready to “take it”— 
this Haiss Snow Loader is an 
all-around bargain on the job. 
Investigate now the efficiency 
and economy gained by own- 
ing a Haiss. Catalogs contain- 
ing full information will be 
mailed promptly on request. 


NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 











ENGINEERING 
ADVANTAGES 


Revolving 
propellers 
cut into 
hard-frozen *. 
snow piles 





Sturdy tooth-edged 
flights of scoop shape 








GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC. 
140th St. & PARK AVE. 






exerted 
tm, upward 
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clean-up scraper | J\— 
over 9 feet 
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iam E. Johnston 
McAlester, Okla. 


Colin F, Churchill C. C. Congdon 


Roxboro, N. C. Berkley, Mich 





Recent City Manager Appointments 


The portraits on this page are of city mana_ess wiose 
appointments have been announced in preceding issues. 


Ceci. A. BissonerTe, manager of Lud- 
low, Vt., since 1943, became manager of 
Bellows Falls and Rockingham, Vermont, 

1 November 1. 

F. R. BURCHNER, city manager of Grand 
Ledge, Mich., 1923-24, Gladstone, Mich., 

124-35, Piqua, Ohio, 1935-41, and Super- 

Wis., since 1941, became manager of 
Hamilton, Ohio, on October 17. 
J. B. Exrty has succeeded J. W. Lewis 
y manager of Lufkin, Texas. 

Major GENERAL JAMES L. FRINK was 
ippointed city manager of Greensboro, N. 
C., effective October 1. 


Witttim E. HANSEN, city manager of 


Monterey, Calif., since July 1, 1944, was 
pointed finst city manager of Ada, 
Okla., on October 15. 
Sim HARLAN, a local attorney, was ap 


city manager of Mangum, Okla., 
October 4. 

C. \. HARRELL, city manager, Ports- 

Ohio, from 1930 to 1932, Bing- 

N. Y., 1932-37, and Schenectady, 

N.Y ice 1937, has been appointed city 

of Norfolk, Va. H. H. George, 

las been acting manager since 

ff the year, will resume his for- 


Ss as director of public works. 


A. F. Hawkes is now manager of Ches- 
ter, Vt. 

J. C. Musser, former superintendent of 
utilties at Eldorado Springs, O., has been 
appointed city manager of Sterling, Kans 

CAPTAIN Roser L. Price, just released 
from the Corps of Engineers and formerly 
assistant city engineer of Battle Creek, 


Highways and Parking 


(Continued from page 123) 


place emphasis on urban area high 
ways and streets as never before. ‘The 
federal government is contributing 
$500,000,00c per year for the first 
three postwar years. This money must 
be matched locally—so it can be seen 
that the program now under way is 
enormous. $125,000,000 is earmarked 
out of each annual appropriation for 
spending on principal city arteries 
composing extension of the federal-aid 
highway systems in urban areas of 
5,000 people or more. In addition, 


state highway departments also may 


Robert Hutchison Francis A. Vaughn 
Shawnee, Okla 


College Station, Texas 


Mich., has been appointed borough man 
ager of Blairsville, Pa., He succeeds Ralph 
M. Wilson. 

ELMER W. PRINCE, on leave for military 
service since April 1942, has returned to 
his former post as city manager of Mor 
gantown, W. Va. J. E. Snyder carried on 
during his absence. 

Cierus R. ALLEN, director of recreation 
of Daytona Beach, Fla., has been appoint 
ed city manager of Winter Haven, Fla 
succeeding William R. Galt. 

CLARENCE E,. RIDLEY 

Executive Director 

International City Managers’ Association 
Chicago, Ill 


spend on the urban routes portions 
ot the $225,000,000 set up for the reg 
ular federal-aid system. 

No federal money, however, is forth 
coming for provision of parking facil 
ities. This was judged by Congress to 
be strictly a local responsibility. So 
unless there is to be extensive decen 
tralization and loss of property values 
it behooves holders of investments in 
downtown areas to take immediate 
steps to provide for parking. 

By state and municipal action much 
can still be done in the way of adop 
tion of model traffic ordinances, uni 
form vehicle codes, more scientific us¢ 
of traffic signs, and making more strin 


gent the licensing of drivers 





imes Hughes 
irmville, Va. 
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James R. Pollack 
Marquette, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C 


VMeisenhelder III 
Fernandina, Fla Duncan, Okla 


H. A. Yancey Edw. W 


Raymond Sharp 
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IT’S ALWAYS SAFE TOR @FOLLOW THE LEADER 


Indianapolis, Ind., joins the long list 207 cities have chosen the NEW 


of cities that have found Mark-Time MARK-TIME PERFECTION parking 


Parking Meters best. Indianapolis meter since V-J Day—a good indi- 


appointed three independent engi- cation. 


neers to select the best meter. 


51 cities have already repeated 


MARK-TIME always wins the tough- 
buying additional PERFECTIONS— 
est bona fide tests such as: 


a good proof. 


Flint 

Newark 28 cities replace old meters with 
ail 

nec simpler Mark-Time meters. 

Summit 

wypounms M. H. Rhodes, Inc., Hartford 6, Conn. 


The D Greater Visibil- 
setting sun,” 
faster to 


ij a much greafet 





nience to the public 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


ared by NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS, Washington, D. C. 


Charles S. Rhyne, Executive Director 





Airports— ondemnation of Leased 
Property Consideration of Lessee’s 


Interests 
In con on for enlarging and extend- 
lim unicipally-owned airport, held 
if lar mdemned is encumbered with 
ynflicting claims, the condem- 
lia iot only for reasonable market 
of la taken, but also for reasonable 


alue sO . 

market va £ other conflicting claims as a 
whole, an 1c elements that go to make up 
value of le iold estate of land were the kind 


of realty on which lease was at- 
ached, its location and accessibility to public, 
the terms lease contracts, adaptability of 
eased premises for purposes for which lease 
was g ven, and profits or loss in operation of 
business on leased premises. Reeves v. City 
f Dallas, 195 S. W. (2d) 575 (Tex. Civ. App., 
Mav 10, 194¢ Reh. den. June 7, 1946. 


and charact 


Arrests—Injunction to Restrain as 
Unlawful Interference with Business 


In suit for injunction against unlawful in- 
rference with conduct of plaintiff's business, 
held that allegations of bill that plaintiff was 


peatedly arrested by police officers on false 
irges of violating liquor laws were not suffi- 
clear and positive to warrant injunc- 
igainst further arrests, where bill failed 


lisclose that arresting officers did not act in 
xx! faith, and in absence of reasonably well- 
inded probability that same course of con- 

t will continue in future. City of Jackson- 

v. Wilson, 27 So. (2d) 108 (Fla., Aug. 


)40 


Assessments—Joint Owners—Use of 
Term “Et Als”Violation of Due 
Process Clause 


In action to determine whether taxes re- 
ted delinquent constituted cloud on title to 

held that statute authorizing assessment of 
nity owned land in the name of one joint 


vner “and others’ is not violative of the due 
me lauses of federal and Virginia consti- 
C1 of Norfolk v. Stephenson, 38 

S. E. (2d) 570 (Va., June 10, 1946). 


Claims—Settlement of Before Suit— 
Examination by City Comptroller 
Where answer in action against city set 
facts from which it could be found that 
uff failed to appear for examination by 
comptroller in accordance with stipulation 
lit t no suit could be brought until 
eX ‘ion of time within which comp 
eI | settle or adjust the claim and 
t rig » examine had not been waived by 
inswer was sufficient in law to 
state a nse. Angelo v. City of New York, 
3 N. ¥. S. (2d) 249 (N. Y. App. Term, Feb. 


Contracts—Construction of Market 
Building —Liability of City for 
Breach 


sy 


was liable for difference between 
ce of construction of city market 

reasonable market value of land, 
id equipment at time of breach, 
'y was not entitled to exclusion of 
julpment, materials, and supplies 
ractor had benefit of use of such 
m date when market opened to 
contract was repudiated; that city 
led to offset against purchase price 
on agreed to be paid because con- 
lucted business for eleven months 
nder and thus had full benefit of 
city was not entitled to exclusion 
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of taxes from purchase price on ground of de- 
iay in tendering the market to city where de- 
lay in tender was waived by city; and that in- 
clusion of amount of assessments and prepaid 
insurance expended by corporation was proper. 
Public Market Co. of Portland y. City of Port- 
land, 170 Pac. (2d) 586 (Ore., June 25, 1946). 


Eminent Domain—Power to 
Discontinue Proceedings and 
Purchase Property 


In action to restrain purchase by defendant 
of hotel property, held that pendency of pro- 
ceeding by Board of Education to condemn 
hotel property in which tenants of hotel ap 
peared and denied existence of public necessity 
for taking property did not preclude board 
from purchasing property at private sale as 
the board is a state agency clothed with power 
of eminent domain and as such may discon- 
tinue condemnation proceedings any time be- 
fore confirmation of verdict of jury. Hooper 
v. Board of Education of City of Detroit, 23 
N. W. (2d) 692 (Mich., June 28, 1946). 


Franchises—Apprehension of Injury 
as Basis for Enjoining Grant of 


In action to enjoin city from granting cer- 
tain franchises and leasing certain city prop 
erty, held that petition was insufficient to 
present cause for injunctive relief, where peti 
tion was based on mere apprehension that 
injury would occur with nothing to show that 
plaintiff had been or would in fact be in 
jured. Wallace v. City of Atlanta, 38 S. FE 
(2d) 596) (Ga., June 4, 1946). 


Hospitals—Operation of as 
Governmental Function— 
Torts of Employes 


In action to recover for injuries sustained by 
plaintiff while a patient in Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Hospital, on ground that orderly em- 
ployed in hospital by city committed an un 
justifiable assault, held that city was perform- 
ing a governmental function and was there 
fore not liable for injuries to patient. Gillies 
v. City of Minneapolis, 66 F. Supp. 467 
(U. S. D. C., Minn., June 17, 1946). 


Insurance—Payment of Privilege 
Tax by Nonresident Companies 


In action to recover premium and privilege 
taxes paid under protest, held that statute re 
quiring foreign insurance company to pay an 
nual privilege or premium tax equal to 24% 
of gross premiums received from contracts o1 
policies written or covering risks in the state 
is not unconstitutional as burdening interstate 
commerce, even though local companies pay a 
tax of only one-half that amount. Prudential 
Ins. Co. of America v. Barnett, 27 So. (2d) 
60 (Miss., June 10, 1946) 


Lockers—License Tax on— 
Burden on Interstate Commerce 


City ordinance imposing license tax on every 
person operating any place wherein space is 
rented for storage of clothing or other per 
sonal property was not invalid as imposing il 
legal burden on interstate commerce in ab 
sence of allegation or proof that corporation 
on which tax was imposed with respect to 
maintenance of coin-operated lock boxes for 
public use was engaged in interstate com 
merce or that the lock boxes were actually or 
closely related to movement of such commerce 
American Locker Co., v. City of Long Beach, 
170 Pac. (2d) 1005 (Cal. App., July g, 1946). 





Liquor—Limiting Number of Stores— 
Abuse of Discretion 


Where ordinance limited to five the number 
of retail intoxicating liquor stores which 
might be maintained within boundaries of 
town, held that refusal to increase number of 
stores, permitted because population had in 
creased from 10,000 to 12,500 since ordinance 
was passed, was not abuse of discretion. State 
ex rel Veal v. Mayor and Aldermen of Dyers 
burg, 195 S. W. (2d) 11 (Tenn., June 1 
1940 ). 


Occupation Taxes—Clubs Serving 
Intoxicating Liquor Not Subject to 


In action to collect occupation tax on per 
sons engaged in business of serving intoxicat 
ing liquors, held that fraternal club or lodge 
which was a non-profit corporation and was 
not being conductd for livelihood or profit 
was not engaged in “business” and hence 
was not subject to tax imposed by city ordi 
nance on persons engaged in business of 
operating clubs, night clubs, and service es 
tablishments in which liquor is served undet 
state license. City of Coos Bay vy. Aerie No 
538 of Fraternal Order of Eagles, 170 Pac 
(2d) 389 (Ore., June 11, 1946) 


Parking Meters—Receipts from 
Exceeding Costs—Indication of 
Parking Time 

In action to correct alleged abuses and vio 
lations of law in connection with parking 
meters installed in certain sections by defend 
ant city, held that evidence tailed to estab 
lish violations of laws in that receipts from 
meters were greatly in excess of costs for 
which such receipts could be lawfully ex 
pended under ordinance permitting use of 
money received from parking meters only fo1 
general traffic regulations in the areas in which 
meters were installed or that meters were Cal 
culated to deceive public in that they did not 
correctly indicate the parking time which will 
be allowed for particular payments. De Aryan 
v. City of San Diego, 170 Pac. (2d) 482 (Cal 
App., July 9, 1046). 


Sidewalks—Snow Removal— 
Liability of Landowner for 
Injury Caused by 

Where landowner cleared snow from steps 
and deposited it in pile away from sidewalk 
and did nothing to confine water into definite 
channel or to accelerate its flow to public way 
held that mere flow of water from melted 
snow and formation of ice on sidewalk did 
not show negligence of landowner and owner 
was not liable for injuries sustained by pedes 
trian who fell on ice Braver 
Healey & Co., 67 N. F 2d) 657 (Mass., July 
8, 1940 ) 


Cooper \ 


Workmen’s Compensation—Receipt 
of Pension as Waiver to 


In petition for writ of mandate directing 
defendant to grant petitioner a pension, held 
that provision in city charter of Long Beach 
that pensions therein provided for were in 
tended to be in lieu of workmen’s compensa 
tion and that any person who would be en 
titled to pension and who applied therefor 
should be deemed to have waived all provi 
sions of Workmen’s Compensation Act, did 
not bar policeman from right to pension who 
had received award from Industrial Commis 
sion because o fa service-connected disability 
Johnson v. Board of Police and Fire Pension 
Commissioners of City of Long Beach 170 


Pac. (2d) 48 (Cal. App., June 17, 1946 


14] 











Right — Model 3GB 
Rapid Reverse Winch 
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Gar Wood truck mounted Cranes 
with capacity from 3000 pounds 
to 10 tons are Full Powered and 





have varying boom lengths with 
180° swing. Cranes are complete 
with all drive and mounting parts. 
V "THEN it comes to tough pulls and heavy lifts, the 
easy way is spelled G-A-R W-O-O-D. And whether 
you're doing direct pulls in the field, or heavy lifts on a 
construction job, it’s the quickest, safest, most economical 


way, too. 


For every Gar Wood Crane or Winch . . . and there’s one GAR wood 





built for your particular kind of rugged duty . . . is 
designed, engineered, and built to do the job with maxi- 
mum efficiency, greatest safety, and lowest upkeep. That’s cf 






why they make the toughest jobs easy. Finish jobs faster. TRADE MARK 


In use everywhere, they must be good. For your next job, INDUSTRIES 


. ~ DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
specify Gar Wood. 








OTHER PRODUCTS: HOISTS ¢ BODIES ¢ TANKS ¢ ROAD MACHINERY @ HEATING EQUIPMENT ¢ MOTOR BOATS 
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Conventions listed this month for the first time are indicated 


Conventions—W hen and Where 


an asterisk (*) 





a 
#Nov, 10-13--Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
“New YOR re CirizeNs Councit. Annual 
Srate Citiz Confercnce. Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Rhea M. I .) So. McBride St., Syracuse 
» N. Y 

1-13. Philadelphia, Pa. _ 

Nes. Lesa. National Con- 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 


ference on Government (Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 


ford Ext Dir., Alfred Willoughby, 299 
Broadway New York 7» N. Y. 

Nov. 11-13——Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CIVIC SECRETARIES. 


Annual Mecting to coincide with National 
Municipal League Conference on Government 

Hotel Bellevue-Stratford). Sec., Miss H. 
Marie Dermitt, 5724 Darlington Rd., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Nov. 11-14—Miami, Fla. 

INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL SIGNAL ASSOCIA- 
nox. Annual Convention (Hotel Alcazar). 
Sec., Irvin Shulsinger, 8 East 41 St., New York. 
Nov, 12-14—Cleveland, Ohio 

AmerIcAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. An- 
nual Meeting (Public Auditorium). Exec. 
Sec, Dr. Reginald W. Atwater, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


Nov. 12-13—Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHEASTERN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
way Orriciats. Annual Meeting (Tutwiler 
Hotel). Sec.-Treas., H. J. Neale, State Dept. 
f Highways, Richmond 19, Va. 


Nov. 14-15—Reading; Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES As- 
sociation. Annual Conference (Hotel Abra- 
am Lincoln). Sec.-Treas., Claude C. Fogel- 
nan, 1717 Main St., Northampton, Pa. 


Nov. 14-15—Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN WATER Works AssociIATION—VIR- 
cinta Section. Annual Convention (John Mar- 
shall Hotel). Sec., W. H. Shewbridge, State 
Dept. of Health, 708 State Office Bldg., Rich- 


nond 22, Va. 


Nov. 15-17—Green Bay, Wis. 

AMERICAN WaTER Works AssociATION—WIs- 
ConsIN Section. Annual Meeting (Northland 
Hotel Sec, Leon A. Smith, Supt. Water 
Works, City Hall, Madison, Wis. 


Nov. 17-20—St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PARK EXECUTIVES. 
Annual Meeting (Hotel Jefferson). Exec. Sec., 
Dave Hovey, P. O. Box 422, Rockford, III. 
Nov. 17-20—Chicago, III. 

_ AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION. Annual 
Conference (Hotel Congress). Exec. Dir., Earl 
D. Mallery 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov, 18-20—Raleigh, N. C. 
AMERICAN WATER Works 
NorTH CAROLINA SECTION. 
Hotel Sir 
eorge § 


N, ( 


Nov. 18-20 -Raleigh, N. C. 

_ Norra CAROLINA SEWAGE Works Associa- 
TION. Joint Meeting with the foregoing. 
*Nov. 19-21—Chicago, III. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON Housinc, Inc. Na- 


ASsOCIATION— 
Annual Convention 

Walter Raleigh). Sec.-Treas., 
Moore, P.O. Box 125, Albemarle, 


( 


“onal Co ‘erence (Drake Hotel). Exec. Vice- 
‘rman, Henry R. Propper, 1 Madison Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Nov 20 ?? 


New York, N. Y. 


_ New Jersey STATE LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALI- 

“aa rag Conference (Hotel New Yorker). 

oe ‘mes J. Smith, 808 Trenton Trust 

48, Trenton, N. J. 

Yov. 24.27—Miami Beach, Fla. 

ses \GUE OF MUNICIPALITIES. Annual 

rnd Hlotel Roney-Plaza). Sec.-Treas., E. 

hte 1707 Barnett National Bank 

"8 J ville, Fla. 

Nov. 22 ‘Havana, Cuba 

Conan Bis. ATER Works AssOCcIATION— 

ee € LORIDA SEcTIONs. Joint Meeting. 
section, L. H. Daniel, P.O. Box 

THE A} 
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531, Havana. Sec. Florida Section, A. P. Black, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

*Nov. 29-30—Douglas, Ariz. 

ARIZONA MuNIcIPAL LeaGue. Annual Conven 
tion. Sec., J. C. Furst, City Hall, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Dec. 2-4—Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL Law OF- 
Ficers. Annual Meeting. Exec. Dir., Charles 
S. Rhyne, 730 Jackson Pl., NW, Washington. 


Dec. 2-4—Harlingen, Texas 

LEAGUE OF TEXAS MUNICIPALITIES. Annual 
Convention (Hotel Reese-Wil-Mond). Exec. 
Dir., E. E. McAdams, League of Texas Mu- 
nicipalities, 220 Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas. 
Dec. 2-6—New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS. Annual Meeting (Hotel Pennsylvania). 
Exec. Asst. Sec., Ernest Hartford, 2g W. 39 
St., New York. 


*Dec. 5-G—Worcester, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS SELECTMEN ASSOCIATION. An- 

nual Convention (Bancroft Hotel). Massachu 

setts Selectmen Association, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Dec. 5-8—Baltimore, Md. 

NATIONAL COUNCILS OF STATE & LocaL Pus- 
LIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATIONS (SECTION OF 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION). An- 
nual Round Table Meeting and meeting of 
National Council of State and Local Welfare 
Administrators (Lord Baltimore Hotel). Sec., 
Howard L. Russell, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, 
Ill. 


Dec. 5-8—Washington, D. C. 

HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD—NATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH Councit. Annual Meeting, National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil Bldg. Dir., Roy W. Crum, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington. 


The Municipal 


HE exemption of interest income 

on municipal bonds from federal 
taxes, coupled with the strong finan- 
cial condition of most municipalities, 
has created an unusually large demand 
for municipal bonds, with the conse- 
quent decline in yield from such in- 
vestment. 

This situation may be illustrated by 
comparing the average of certain mu- 
nicipal bonds listed in The Bond 
Buyer with the yield (after corporate 
income taxes) on U. S. Treasury 21's 
of 1972/67. The municipals registered 


Dec. 6-7—New York, N. Y. 

Tax Instrrute. Annual Conference Exec. 
Sec., Miss Mabel L. Walker, Tax Institute, 
150 Nassau St., New York, N. \ 

Dec. 17-20—Los Angeles, Calif. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
Orriciats. Annual Meeting (Biltmore Hotel). 
Exec. Sec., Hal H. Hale, 1220 National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

*Jan. 17—New York, N. Y. 

New York STATE SEWAGE WorkKs Associa 
rion. Annual Meeting (Henry Hudson Hote! ) 
Sec.-Treas., A. F. Dappert, State Dept. of 
Health, Albany, N. Y. 

*Jan. 17—New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATER WorKS AssOCIATION——-NEW 
York Section. Mid-Winter Luncheon Meeting 
(Commodore Hotel). Sec.-Treas., R K. 
Blanchard, 50 W. 50 St., New York 20, N. Y. 


*Jan. 20-22—Washington, D. C. 

Unitrep STATES CONFERENCE OF Mayors. An 
nual Conference (Hotel Statler). Exec. Dir., 
Paul V. Betters, 730 Jackson Pl., Washington 
D. C. 


Jan. 27-30—Chicago, IIL. 

AssociIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMER- 
icA, INc. Annual Convention (Hotel Stevens). 
H. E. Foreman, 1227 Munsey Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C. 


*Feb. 3-6—Lafayette, Ind. 

PurpdueE Scnoot oF Civic ENGINEERING. An- 
nual Road School (Memorial Union Bldg. and 
Armory). Ben. H. Petty, Prof. Highway En- 
gineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 11-14—St. Louis, Mo. 

CoMMUNITY CHEsTs AND CouNcILs, INc. An- 
nual Convention (Hotel Statler). Exec. Dir., 
Ralph K. Blanchard, 55 E. 44 St., New York. 


Bond Market 


an all-time high last April with a yield 
of 1.29%, as compared with a yield of 
1.21% for the governments, a spread 
of only .08 basis points. 

Using The Bond Buyer's average of 
eleven best-grade bonds, the spread be 
tween the two groups has widened 
from .17 basis points in favor of the 
governments last April to .12 in favor 
of the municipals during the first week 
in October. 

Thus, the municipals have attained 
the status of the most sought-after in- 
vestment in the United States. 


Some sales of new issues reported in recent issues of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose Rate (%) Term (Years ) Basis (% ) 
$250,000 Amsterdam, N. Y., Incinerator Plant of 

1946 Seer ey re ‘ 1.25 8.50 Avg 1.236 
425,000 Evansville, Ind., Park.... 1.25 11.75 Avg. 1.237 
290,000 Wenham, Mass., Water 1.50 2-30 Ser 1.38 
800,000 Allentown, Pa., Sch. Dist. 1.50 15.75 Avg 1.47 
251,000 Franklin Co., Ohio, Sewer Dist., Truro 

No. 1 58 aes 1.50 19.66 Avg 1.49 
160,000 Aurora, Ill., Incinerator 2 6 Avg 1.08 
100,000 Clinton, Tenn., Street Improvement 2 7-16 Ser 1.901 
131,000 Cut Bank, Mont., Water System Revenu 2.75 6.25/11.93 O.-A 2.40% 
175,000 Sidney, Mont., Water System Revenu 2.75 5.50/11.33 O.-A 2.359 
275,000 Fort Myers, Fla., Utility Revenu: 

tificates 2.75 15.75 Avg 2.874 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT—OPERATORS KNOw j;7, 


URD TRUCKS 
o! LONGER! 


Ford Heavy Duty unit, with 
Thornton rear axle drive and 6- 
yard dump body by Marion 
Metal Products Co., Marion, O. 
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One big reason— 
FORD ENGINES STAND UP! 


Ford Truck engines—either the famous 100-H.P. V-8 or the 
extra-thrifty 90-H.P. Six—are world-famous for endurance 
in severe service. Here are some reasons why: They're o! 
time-proved L-head type, quiet, simple, efficient—hardened 
valve seat inserts resist pounding and pitting—precision-set 
valves need no adjusting—valve springs are shot-peened and 
rust-proofed for long life—Ford alloy cast steel crankshafts 
are balanced and counterbalanced for enduring smoothness— 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring pistons maintain good 
compression, save oil. Full pressure lubrication, with pos! 
tive, large-capacity oil pumps, plus effective crankcase ventl- 
lation, scientifically correct cooling and efficient oil- an¢ 
air-filtering, all prolong Ford engine life. 





= 
’ 


i | There are more than fifty such long-life registered since 1928 are still in service—why 
1,,\) features throughout Ford Truck engines more than half of all Ford Trucks on the jo! 
1 and chassis. NO OTHER TRUCKS are at least nine years old! 

BRING YOU ALL THESE IMPORTANT The best way to get a new Ford Truck is t 
PLUS VALUES AT ANY PRICE. It is the — get your order in. See your Ford Dealer now. 


extra worth which Ford alone offers that makes 


FA 
Ford Trucks Last Longer. This extra value tells FURL TRUE K Ay 
you clearly why 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks 8 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 





Alfred Settman Memorial Volume 
Ciry A REGIONAL PLANNING PapeErs.—By 
{lfre timan. Edited by Arthur C. 
vard University Press, Cambridge 


Come 

8, M 1946. XIX + 294 pp. $4.50. 
Volu XIII of the Harvard City Plan- 
nine S s, this book, a memorial to the 
ae i Bettman, consists of a collection 


s written over the last thirty years 
principal controversial planning is- 


“The editor of the edition, Arthur C. Comey, 
comments in the preface that it is astonishing 
how many of these documents are still as 


timely as when released. He declares. “. . . 
most of the more controversial planning issues 
ire dealt with one by one and yet in such a 
manner as to fit together as a composite state- 
ment, thus bearing out his [Bettman’s] own 
repeated insistence that park planning, major 
street. planning, even zoning were not in 
hemselves city planning, but only became 
so when integrated with one another in a com- 
rehensive or master plan.”’ 

Alfred Bettman was an eminent member 
f the bar, who looked upon the law as a 
means of getting something done rather than 
sa hindrance. John Lord O'Brian, describing 
s long career of public usefulness in the 
foreword, makes the statement, “As he him- 
self [Bettman] expressed it, the great problem 
n which he brooded and labored was to make 
janning not merely fit into, but actually pre- 
serve and strengthen democracy.” The book is 
1 expression of Bettman’s character, patience, 
inderstanding, and the success of his work; 

should serve to keep alive his basic ideas 
ind principles on planning. 

Part 1 is made up of a selection of Bett- 
nan’s papers; Part IL consists of two of his 
nost important law briefs — including the 

meering Village of Euclid v. Ambler 
Realty Co. case, which pegged down the con- 
stitutionality of zoning in the leading U. S. 
Supreme Court case; Part III includes his 
most important contributions in the presenta- 
tion of model drafts for statutes; and Part 
IV is a bibliography of more than eighty-five 
tles of Bettman’s articles, briefs, and other 
published works in the fields of planning and 


} 
\OUusInNgG 


Planning Annual 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL, 
1Q4 Edited by Harlean James. The Am- 
eran Planning and Civic Association, 901 


Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
1g4t 226 pp. $3.00. 
Consisting of some forty-five brief papers on 


pects of national, state, and metro- 
'y and town planning, housing and 
heighborhood improvement, and citizen edu- 
cat i planning, the 1945 edition of the 
\onual incorporates the discussions presented 
t tizens Conference on Planning held 
D Texas, April 21-24, 1946. 
, rable stress is laid on conservation of 
though this year the Annual omits 
X reports. These reports will be 
in a forthcoming yearbook to be 
by the National Conference on 


‘ ¢ 1 


Legal Guide for Contractors 


HI rRACTOR’s LEGAL ProsptemMs.—By Nor- 
Hayward. McGraw- Hill Book Co., 
42 St., New York, N. Y. 1946. 
$2.50. 
lescribing the principles of the Jaws 
ern construction work. The study 
inical language but presents clearly 
points with which the contractor 
familiar. Each chapter deals with 
legal problem that might arise 
in the construction business and is 
actual rulings of American courts. 


} 
ase 


Reports of Civic Activity in 
Promoting Community Welfare 


PATTERNS OF PRoGREsS.—included in monthly 
Chamber of Commerce Newsletter. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 1 page. Avail- 
able in quantity at 1 cent per copy. 

Series of leaflets which are sent out with 
the Chamber of Commerce Newsletter each 
month and intended to stimulate interest in 
the techniques and procedures of civic com- 
mittees throughout the country. The leaflets 
may be ordered by other organizations or by 
interested individuals. Reports issued to 
date are: “‘A Rural Fire Prevention Program’’, 
“A ‘Face Lifting’ Project’, “A Living War 
Memorial’, “A Successful Chamber-Sponsored 
Radio Program” all in the August News- 
letter; and “Building Good Will in the Trade 
Area”, “Chamber Active in Civic Affairs’, and 
“Tourists Activities of Chambers of Com- 
merce’ in September issue. 


Housing Economics 
Tue Economics oF HousinG AS PRESENTED BY 

ECONOMISTS, APPRAISERS, AND OTHER EvVAL- 

UATING Groups.—By Laura M. Kingsbury. 

King’s Crown Press, Morningside Heights, 

New York, N. Y. 1946. Bibliography. In- 

dex. 164 pp. $2.50. 

Believing that what housing needs is a new 
philosophy of economics which recognizes the 
concrete valuation of houses and land in 
money terms, the author of this scholarly 
treatise searches for a few housing and value 
terms which can be easily identified on the 
market and in the home, as an aid to con- 
sumers and others. Miss Kingsbury hopes 
that the study may help clear the way for 
“building such an evaluating structure” of 
housing in a future work. 

The first 102 pages are devoted to a pains- 
taking analysis of classical economic theories 
on housing and housing value. Among the 
works examined for any material having 
to do with housing values are those of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Jevons, Marshall, Clark, 
Fisher, Cassel, Dorau, and Hinman. The 62 
pages of Part II are concerned with a valua- 
tion of housing by “‘practical’’ groups—ap- 
praisers, accountants, tax assessors, architects, 
housing managers, and government housing 
agencies, 


Transit Facts 
TRANSIT Fact Book 1946.—American Transit 

Association, 292 Madison Ave., New York 

17, N. Y. 59 pp. 

This fourth annual edition of the Fact Book 
covers the operations of the transit industry 
through December 31, 1945. It is a summary 
of basic data and trends for the whole indus: 
try. The statistics, graphs, and _ illustrations 
are well-prepared and effective, making the 
material easy to understand and absorb 


Highway Needs Studied 
INTERSTATE HiGHways: A New NetTworRK OF 
Hicu ‘Tyre Free RoAps FoR THE NATION. 
American Automobile Association, Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, Pen- 
nsylvania Ave., at 17 St., N. W., Washington, 

D. C. Illus. 24 pp. 

Summary of the interregional highway pro- 
gram authorized by the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1944. The report explains briefly what 
the plan is, its importance to the economy 
as a whole, and the different types of roads 
planned for various traffic needs. A list of 
selected references on street and highway 
transportation is included. 
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Management of a Large Airport 
TERMINAL AIRPORT FINANCING AND MANAGE- 

MENT.—By Lynn L. Bollinger, Alan Passen, 

and Robert E. McElfresh. Division of Re 

search, Harvard Business School, Soldiers 

Field, Boston 63, Mass. 1946. Index. 385 

pp. $4.25. 

Comprehensive study of the management of 
terminal-type airports which are defined as 
“those for which a major purpose is serving a 
community’s air transportation needs.” The 
book is based on an intensive field study of 
fifty-one airports, conferences with city and 
state officials, C.A.A. officials, airline execu 
tives, and representatives of various transpor 
tation associations. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I 
discusses public and private financial respon 
sibilities. Part I] examines present-day capital 
costs, expenses, and revenues. Part III illus 
trates and tests the proposed rate-setting pro 
cedure and indicates how financial self-suffi 
ciency can be attained at airports. Part 1V 
deals with management control 


Traffic Commission Proposed for 
Springfield 
TRAFFIC Srupy.—By the research staff and 

consultants of Future Springfield, Inc., 1383 

Main St., Springfield, Mass. 1946 Illus 

19 pp. 25¢. 

This excellently designed pamphlet repor! 
is interesting because it does not attempt to 
make specific recommendations for improve 
ments in the handling of Springfield's traffic 
Rather, the study proposes a change in the 
organization of the city government, provid 
ing for a traffic commission with a_ traffic 
engineering department to deal with the con 
tinually changing traffic problems of the city 
It is pointed out that new business and new 
.ndustry seeking a location in the city wil: 
certainly examine the local traffic situation 
and for that reason it is a problem which war 
rants thoughtful attention and directed action 


Evolution of Courthouses in Kansas 


KANSAS CourtTHousEes.—League of Kansas Mu 
nicipalitie s, Topeka, Kans Bulletin 193 
Reprinted from Kansas Government Journal 
1946. Illus. 8 pp. $1.00 
Series of articles which appeared in_ the 

Kansas Government Journal in June, July, and 

August of this year Ihe articles discuss 

the probable development of county buildings 

within the next few years and describe the 
old courthouse which will have to be re 
modeled or give way to new buildings. Various 
provisions and financial measures taken by 

Kansas counties to speed the building pro 

grams are listed. 


War Housing Disposal 
Recommendations 


SuRVEY STupy AND RECOMMENDATIONS O° 
HousiInG FOR THE LOWER PENINSULA 0} 
ViRGINIA.— Committee on Housing and Slur 
Clearance of The Lower Peninsula Plar 
ning Commission of Virginia, 4500 Was/ 
ington 1ve., Neu port News, Va., 1940 
Tables. 32 pp 
Stating that the problem of the disposition 

of war housing is probably the most serious 

confronting the community studied, the report 

attempts to provide for satisfactory disposition 

of the housing built when the area was 

devoted almost 100° to wartime activities 

Stress is laid on protecting real estate values 

Population, employment, and economic trend 

were used in making the final determinations } 

for the specific projects 
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From any angle... 


THE IDEAL 
REFLECTOR MATERIAL! 


This is a specially selected sheet of Alcoa Aluminum. 
The miracle of it, as far as a lighting man is concerned, 
is that you can make about any type reflector you want 
of it. All of them will be about the best of their type 
you can get. 
With the highly efficient Alzak* finished Aluminum reflecting 
surface already a part of the metal, it may be bent and shaped without 
damage to the tough, protective oxide coating. Or the Alzak finish 
may be put on after you have drawn or spun the sheet. 
High efficiency results from such reflectors, for fluorescent, in- 
candescent, or radiant application. 
The exterior surface may be polished, or etched, or in iridescent color. 
“Patented Process The reflecting surface may be either specular or diffuse. 
You'll find it more efficient, longer lasting, tougher, less affected 
by the hazards that reflectors are exposed to, than any reflecting surface 
you can get. ALUMINUM Company oF America, 1859 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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‘ion of Planning Classic 





New 
GARDEN ‘ or TomMorrow.—By Ebenezer 
Howa J. Osborn, Editor. Introduc- 
a Lewis Mumford. Faber and 
st 24 Russell Square, London. 
Ave U. S. through TransAtlantic 
Arts 108 St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Tits! »0 

Firs shed in 1898 as Tomorrow: a 
Peacefu to Real Reform, this book, 
which | a profound influence on town 
planning rature, still stands up extremely 
well des the passage of almost half a 


which volumes have been writ- 
s of city building and rebuilding 
1 how carry out those theories. The 
litor d res: “What is astonishing is not 
faded on the edges, but that its 
iins so clear and bright.” 
Howard's proposals anticipate, to an extent 
ideas that dominate current plan- 
ight and discussion, and they are pre- 
th great persuasiveness and clarity. 


Planning Manhattan’s Washington 
Square Area 


PLANNING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE WASH- 
INGTON SQUARE AREA.—By Arthur C. Holden. 
The Washington Square Association, 65 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 1946. 101 
pp 
With the stated objectives of the report 
protect existing values, permit the reali- 

zation of potential values, and help to correct 

long years of neglect, these “trial plan” studies 

for this historic area confirm the need for a 

concerted attempt at constructive area plan- 

ning coordinated with city planning. The 
report states, “Without a general comprehen- 
sive program of procedure there seems to be 
no way of avoiding economic burdens more 
crushing than those which have already re- 
tarded the proper and logical development of 
mportant section of Manhattan.” 


Public Administration Guide 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION.—By 
Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, School of Social 
Sciences and Public Affairs, American Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D. C. 1946. 49 
pp. 

A bibliography compiled to provide selected 

materials for the student of public adminis- 

‘ration interested primarily in national admin- 

istration. References to works on state and 

local administration and business administra- 
on are also included. The booklet lists gen- 

il resources, periodicals, and government 

cations concerned with administration, in 
dition to books on various aspects of the 

held. Readers who wish to specialize in a 

given area of public administration will find 

the table of contents arranged for their con- 


venience 








War Housing in Portland 


From Roses To Rivets—An Account of the 
Housing Authority of Portland, goin N. 


Foss due, Portland, Ore. 1946. Illus. 
: Report of the accomplishments of the Port- 
and Housing Authority during the war years 
ince its creation in 1941. The booklet is 
effectively illustrated with pictures of the 
ee vrojects, the buildings, and _ the 
vecreation, education, health, and other facili- 
““ Provided. Charts giving rental rates 
and financial statistics for the projects are 
ncluded 
Pras sa interesting is the story of the 
nie . of Vanport City, the public 
ciety ca of 40,000 built in the last three 
provided Page The study lists the services 
the lan - Street and sidewalk planning, 
and thy oe transportation, and utilities, 
The fu ” si that ‘make up the city. 
"team anport is still doubtful, but its 
public it offers an interesting study in 


ising, 
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Community Recreation Guide 


EssENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING COMMUNITY RECc- 
REATION.—The Athletic Institute, 209 State 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. 1946. 26 pp. 25¢. 
Booklet presenting the ‘“Ten-Point Essen- 

tials of the Public Recreation System’’ adopted 
py the Division of Recreation, Federal Security 
Agency. The ten-point program is developed 
further, and valuable suggestions for adapting 
it to every community are included. Each 
section in the outline of recreation develop- 
ment includes references which should prove 
useful to the citizen or official concerned with 
the problem of community recreation. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


ADVENTURE IN GOVERNMENTAL GEARING IN 
Henry County, INpIANA.—Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations, 214¥2 S. 14 St., 
New Castle, Ind. 1946. 48 pp. 

This is the third in the series of the Coun 
cil on Intergovernmental Relations reports on 
the experimental programs that are in pro 
gress in five counties throughout the coun 
try. The other two reports on Blue Earth 
County, Minn., and Greene County, Ga., are 
available from the national headquarters at 
202 Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

The local experiments, all independent, but 
financed by the Spelman Fund, have been 
undertaken to find the points of friction 
in the relations of local, state, and federal 
governments, and to suggest means of elim- 
inating such friction and at the same time 
strengthen local government. (See page 100 
of this issue.) 





Living Memorials 

“Commemoration through Com- 
munity Services,” a handsome 
brochure on living memorials, is 
available from THE AMERICAN Clty, 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., for $1.00. Special price for 
quantity orders. 
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Social Welfare Text 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR SociAL WEL- 
FARE.—By Wayne McMillen. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Ill. Second im- 
pression, 1946. 658 pp. $4.75. 

Although designed mainly as a textbook, the 
book contains valuable material for public 
welfare administrators and private social agen- 
cies, as well as for all citizens who desire to 
improve their communities. 

The author declares that the primary ob- 
jective of the community organization process 
is to help people to find ways to give expres- 
sion to their inherent desires to improve the 
environment in which they live. The book is 
concerned with evaluating the concrete meth- 
ods used in the day-to-day job of those en- 
gaged in community organization and with 
analyzing group behavior and identifying the 
powers that make groups respond and act. 

Each chapter is supported by pertinent doc- 
uments, many otherwise unobtainable, which 
have been successfully used in teaching. Se- 
lected reading lists may also be found at the 
end of each chapter which should be espe- 
cially useful for further study in the commun- 
ity organization field. 


Smoke Ordinance for Toledo 


AN ORDINANCE No. 342-46. RELATING TO THE 
EMISSION OF SMOKE AND THE POLLUTION OF 
Air.—Toledo City Journal, Sept. 28, 1946, 
Toledo, Ohio. pp. 540-544. 

An ordinance to protect Toledo from smoke 
and dust pollution which prescribes methods 
of enforcing penalties, setting up a department 
of smoke regulation, and providing for an 
emergency. The ordinance was passed on 
September 23 as an emergency measure. 


References on Veterans’ Housing 


RENTAL HOUSING FOR VETERANS.—Office of the 
Expediter, National Housing Agency, and 
Federal Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1946. Appendix. 20 pp. 
This booklet gives a general non-technical 

approach to various financial aspects of the 
question of financing rental housing projects 
It shows that rental housing projects otter 
unusual advantages for all “oncerned: profit 
able operations for builders, stable income 
for sponsors, sound long-term investments for 
mortgage lenders, and high wages and steady 
employment for labor. 

The appendix illustrates eight suggested 
small layouts for rental housing projects for 
veterans’ occupancy, and also includes a filled 
in FHA form demonstrating how a project is 
set up for mortgage insurance 


VETERANS HousiInG REFERRAL CENTERS.—Com 
munity Action Bulletin 6, National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 1946. Exhibits. 
11 pp. 

This bulletin gives specific information on 
the establishment and operation of housing 
referral centers for veterans, and how to tie 
in the service with other community agencies 
Exhibits include suggested forms for listing 
rooms and dwelling units and applications 
for dwelling units or rooms 


Making Swimming Pools Safe 


SWIMMING PooL OpERATION.—Educational 
Health Circular Number 125. Division of 
Sanitary Engineering, Department of Public 
Health, State of Illinois. 1946. Mimeo. 47 
pp. 

A clear, well-stated, and carefully pre- 
pared discussion of all factors having to do 
with the design and operation of facilities 
for indoor and outdoor pools. It has many 
recommendations for swimming pool operators, 
both public and private, and lays great stress 
on the proper operation of pools A check 
list provides local health officials with a 
ready and effective guide for pool inspections 


Street Construction Reference 


Tue Barrett Roap Book.—The Barrett Divi 
sion, Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 40 
Rector St., New York, N. Y. Seventh edi 
tion. 1946. 54 pp. 

A concise volume designed to give the engi 
neer the type of information he needs to build 
or maintain low-cost bituminous — surface 
streets. Although keyed to the company’s 
product, Tarvia, the tables can be used equal- 
lv well for any liquid bituminous material ap 
plied by a truck-mounted power distributor 

Ihe book includes factors controlling the 
use of distributors of various sizes, tables cov 
ering the quantities of aggregates to be used 
per unit of roadway, and instructions that will 
give a practical guide for good base and sur 
face treatments. It also carries instructions 
and diagrams on the proper method of un 
loading a tank car and data that will aid in 
measuring its volume. 


Other Reports Received 

Avrora, ILt.—Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
Sewage Treatment Plant. 1945. Charts 
52 pp- 

BuREAU OF THE CeENsus.—City Finances, 1944 
Vol. 3: Statistical Compendium. U. §& 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 1946. Tables. 255 pp. 7oc. 

CINCINNATI, On10.—Airports. Cincinnati Plan 
ning Commission. 1946. 85 pp. 

GRanp Rapips, Micu.—Grand Rapids’ Official 
Thoroughfare Plan and Résumé of Study 
Metropolitan Grand Rapids Planning As 
sociation. 

IRVINGTON, N. J. 
pp- 

PRESIDENTS HIGHWAY SAFETY CONFERENCE 
Action Program. Washington, D. C. 1946 
23 pp. 
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WHY AUTOMATIC ? 


Park-O-Meter is constructed in accord with 
today’s trend in engineering design which 
seeks elimination of manual operation in favor 
of positive, trouble-free, automatic operation. 


The public expects and accepts automatic 
operation. That is why many of the nation’s 
most progressive cities are specifying Park- ee 
asl SIDEWALK 
O-Meter installations . . . why your city VIEW 


should do so. 


Universal, too 


Because Park-O-Meters are quickly and 
easily adjustable to any desired time and 
coin combination it is easy for Police and 
City officials to meet changing. traffic 
demands without delay or expense. Get the 
facts on Park-O-Meter and solve the major 
part of your traffic problems. 














PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


Commerce Exchange Bidg., Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Macnick Company . Manufacturer » Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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News and [Illustrations 


Items of interest to city, town and county officials and others concerned with the 
economical construction and efficient operation of public improvement undertakings 








Municipalities Find Mower a Time-Saver 





ver mower, the property of Wellsten, Ohio, cuts a heavy stand of weeds 


lI 


An increasing number of municipali- 

ire finding that by purchasing a 
nechanical mower they save time and 

ey keeping vacant lots and road- 
brush. The Flink Com- 
any, Streator, Ill.. has designed an 
isy -to- operate, all - purpose mower. 
This device, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is in use at Wellston, 


()ry 


sides free of 


This mower, according to the com- 
has been designed for simplicity 
peration, for maneuverability, for 
inexpensive operation, and for a wide 
peed range of from 3 to 13 mph. Mu- 
ipalities that have local ordinances 
ing that vacant lots be kept cut 
hat owners in many cases do not 
nply and the city must have lawns 
t and charge the cost to the owners. 
places may find it wise to follow 








lead of other municipalities who 

using Flink-Rawls mowers to do 

work 

may pointed out that this device 
year-round usefulness, since it 
© equipped with a snow plow and 


or it can be equipped 
\ bar or front hitch and lawn 


hed. 


\ ’ ™~ 
loore Returns from Service 
\nd Re: pens Consulting Office 


loore, sanitary engineer. 


1 to private practice in 
W IK ++ . ; 
K er three years of service 
S iry Corps of the Army. 
ip 4 . : 
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He will reopen his office in the Pereles 
Building at 259 East Wells St. 

Mr. Moore, a civil engineering grad- 
uate of Cornell University, received his 
master’s degree in sanitary engineering 
from Harvard University. He spent 
fifteen months in the European theater, 
serving with the 7th medical laboratory 
of the 3rd Army and later with head- 


quarters of the U.S. Air Force in 
Europe. 

Mr. Moore started his career of sani- 
tary engineering with the firm of 





Greeley and Hansen of Chicago and 
later worked for the Jerry Donohue 
Engineering Co., of Sheboygan, Wis. 
He has worked on over forty sewage 
disposal and water supply projects in 
nine states and has been resident en- 
gineer in several cities. While with the 
U.S. Army Engineer Corps in 1935-36, 
he designed a water filtration plant and 
sewerage facilities for the Conchas Dam 
Construction Camp, New Mexico; in 
1937 he was field inspector on the con- 
struction of the Buffalo, N. Y., sludge 
digestion tanks. 

Mr. Moore’s work has included num- 
erous water supply investigations and 
reports dealing with the problem of 
ground water development, including 


reports for Horicon and Hurley in 
Wisconsin. 
He is a member of the American 


Society of Civil Engineers, the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, 
American Water Works Association and 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion. 


Pennsalt Pamphlet 
Describes Action of 2, 4-D 


The killing power of Penco 2, 4-D 
weed killer is described in a new eight- 


page color leaflet published by _ the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 


Pa. Illustrations show how Penco 
2,4-D is absorbed by leaves, descends 
to the roots and kills the plant by inter- 
fering with formation of its food 
The leaflet also lists weeds which the 
killer will destroy, tells where it is best 
applied, when to spray, the effect on 
the soil, and precautions for its use. 


Everything Is Here! 


, ; 
You get a complete service when you tackle 
> i 





snou prob ems with this Walter snow fight 


with its center scrape) and sand spreader manufactured by Walter Motor Truck ¢ 

1OQOL-1G Irving Ave ss Ridgewor d, I P< N, } Generally a snowstorm jyinds Ou vill 

the | abundance of labor handy: but this truck wi separate abrasives and wt US¢ 

center mounted scraper to cut the amount of ice or packed snow to a minimus 
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-.-- THE NO. 1 CHOICE 
ALL OVER AMERICA 


—_, 
OCCAMIE.... 


NO. 1 IN PERFORMANCE EVEN 
IN SUB-ZERO TEMPERATURES 


“Approximately every THIRD METERED 
CITY today is a Duncan-Miller Multiple-coin 
installation. The trend is definitely to the 
Miller manual. Ask us to make a FREE traffic 


survey for your city. 


DUNCAN METER CORPORATION 
835 NO. WOOD ST. e« CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


YJ. 
Y” 
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New | ful Loud-speaker Has Low Power Requirements 





Vew Haven, Conn., uses a Dilks loud-speaker mounted on one of its fire 
Res“ rruch easy transmission of instructions to members of the department. 


A new loud-speaker system requiring 
nly 20-watt power to send sound a 
mile or more over the noise of traffic 
and working apparatus has been intro- 
duced by Dilks, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 
This public address system, called 
Vocal-Aire, is especially suited for 
controlling crowds and individuals by 
fire and police departments, and for 
aging and announcing at municipal 


airports — 


The power of the Vocal-Aire is de- 
rived from the flow of air into the unit 
from a compressor. This flow is con- 

and modulated by the voice 

levice driven by an amplifier 
w power output. The grids in the 
é pierced with tiny slits and 
annels through which the pulses of 
are metered into the horn by 
vements of less than a thousandth 


nch. The armature which is at- 


tached to the movable grid is moved by | 

‘he voice coil, the magnetic forces set | 
by the amplifier actuating the valve | 
response to the microphone voice. 


Though the Vocal-Aire uses a horn 
nventional appearance, the cover- 
age pattern extends over 360° of arc. 


oecause of this sound distribution, few- 
horn required for large areas. 
a - Kir f power are required— 

ar for { m system and electricity 

rege: nplifier. Since the air pres- 
re req 


ured is only 10 or 20 pounds, 
provided by a small elec- 
iriven compressor or by a 


Ig gas engine for locations re- 
mote fron tular pow 
ilar power. In this case 


we elect ' for the amplifier can 

ed by a generator driven 
ngine. Where compressed 
e it can be connected to 
igh a filter regulator sup- 
irpose. 


Spann Promoted 
IV Gar: ner-Denver 


BPs sie 
former advertising man- 


T! a 
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ager of the Gardner-Denver Co., 
Quincy, IIll., has been promoted to the 
post of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions director. Mr. Spann, who has 
been with the company since 1934, ex- 
cept for thirty-eight months in the 
Navy, will be in charge of all factory 
and official personnel of the company’s 
Quincy plant. 

D. P. Tunnicliff is the new advertis- 








EMENT GUN COMPAN 


‘“GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES —ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 





ing manager. Mr. Tunnicliff graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1943 
with a BS. degree in journalism. He 
was formerly employed by the Quincy 
Herald-Whig in an editorial capacity. 
Prior to that time, he had served three 
years of active duty in the Navy. 


Ward LaFrance Names 
Consulting Engineer 


Nils J. Bjorck was named consulting 
engineer for fire apparatus sales in the 
general sales department of Ward 
LaFrance 
Truck Divis- 
ion of Great 
American In- 
dustries, Inc., 
Elmira, N. Y., 
according to 
Wendell P 
Rice, Gener- 
al Sales Man- 
ager. 

Prior to this 
appointment, 
Mr. Bjorck 
served as act- 
ing chief en- 
gineer of the division with which he 
became connected in 1936. He entered 
the industry in 1918 with the Lange 
Co. of Pittsburgh and subsequently 
was with Continental Motors and Chry- 
sler Corp. 


Nils J. Byjorck 





DAM SAVED 


WITH “GUNITE” 








The upper photo shows the condition 
of the downstream buttresses of a dam 
belonging to the Central New York 
Power Corporation, Trenton Falls, New 
York, about ten years after they were 
built. 


The middle photo shows how we re- 
stored the buttresses withlean “GUNITE” 
to within two inches of the original lines, 
with reinforcing mesh placed prepar- 
atory to applying the final armor coat 
of two inch “GUNITE.” 


The lower photo shows the “GUNITE” 
work after completion. 


This “GUNITE” job has now been com- 
pleted for twelve years, and a recent 
inspection showed the “GUNITE” to be 
in perfect condition. 


Our 72-page general bulletin D2300 
describes this and scores of other jobs, 
and we will be glad to send you a copy 
upon request. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE “CEMENT GUN’ 
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: Equipment Performance | 
on the Engine that Power 







































You can forget about closed streets and the de. 
lays, hazards and inconvenience of trenching 
when you use ARMCO Tunnel Liner to insto 


new sewers. The work moves quickly and eco 





There are over 242 million reasons for today’s unprece- nomically and business above ground continue: 


as usual, 


dented demands for Briggs & Stratton powered equipment. 






et 7 Fast tunneling is the rule with ARMCO Liner 
They are the more than 2% million Briggs & Stratton 






Plates. Even inexperienced crews can_ insta 


engines built during the past 26 years. These engines them quickly. One man easily handles the ligh! 






have established an unbeatable record for instant | weight steel sections, bolting them together wil 






: . Q : regular wrenches. 
starting, long life, dependable operation, and maximum 7 






And you buy sinewy strength—not bu'ty 


performance with a minimum of servicing. No wonder pounds. This means less excavation; also storage 






these stout-hearted, precision-built engines rate “tops” requirements are smaller. You gain addec 
as the power choice of equipment users, dealers and manu- 


facturers everywhere! And here’s good news! Deliveries 






safety, fire protection, and experience show 
that ARMCO Plates cost less to carry a giver 
load than any other type of tunnel lining 
Consider tunneling that next sewer job wi! 
the aid of ARMCO Liner Plates. Motorists one 


chonce 










are improving with our stepped-up production. It will 

pay you to wait until you can have equipment 
that’s powered RIGHT by — Briggs & Stratton 
air-cooled engines —the world’s finest. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


he-Cooled ewer 







property owners will thank you and the 
are you'll “hole through" ahead of schecue 
and under the estimate. Write today for com 
plete facts. Armco Drainage & Metal Produc’ 
Inc., and Associated Companies, 1455 Curtis 5 


Middletown, Ohio. 


So) ARNCO 


TUNNEL LINER PLATES 
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For Demounting Tires 


] Presto hydraulic tire demounter Model B-2 is demounting a 18.00-24 tire 
The demounting of large-size tires Both men have seen overseas duty 
made easier for municipal de- wiih the army. 
partment heads by the use of the Presto 


hydraulic tire demounter, Model B-2, 
manufactured by Lee Engineering Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


This demounter has adjustable cross- 
head assembly and fingers and han- 
lies all sizes of tires from 7.00-15 to 
24.09-24. The adjustable pressure plate 
makes its use possible on all sizes of 


wheels and rims. The demounter is 
ly portable, since the complete 
rosshead assembly weighs only 104 lbs. 
The equipment, of all-steel construc- 
tion, develops and withstands pressures 
excess of 60,000 lbs. and is 
equipped with a high-pressure, double- 
icting, hydraulic pump of 4,000 Ibs. 


poi 


Heil Opens Office 
in Atlanta 
The Heil Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., has 


1 a new district sales office 
ndler Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
lirection of Jack Davies, dis- 
ger. This is one of seven field 
ng maintained for service and 
tact with the company’s dis- 
rganization. 
Atlanta office will service Heil 
ist rs in North and South Caro- 
‘ina rgia, Florida, Alabama, and 
Tennessee. Mr. Davies will 
s of road machinery, bottle 
heating and water systems, 
ydrators. Alec Milne, former 
‘ccounts representative at De- 
been transferred to Atlanta 
concentrate on sales of Heil 
d hoists and tanks. 








HOT CONCRETE 

















Don‘t risk batch failures due to frost. Pour HOT 


CONCRETE . it will stay warm 48 to 60 hours 

long enough to set properly AEROIL Concrete 
Heaters to fit all sizes and shapes of mixers In 
stock for shipment Write for FREE Bul. No. 208 







STEAM 
THAWER 


Thaw out hydrants, culverts, gasoline 
lines and engines with LIVE STEAM 
from a portable AEROIL No in 
2-in-1 machine for the heating 
torch. Steaming ra 
hour. FREE Leafle 


Thawing Torches 











Keep jobs running despite ice, sleet, 
snow or frost AEROIL Thawing 
Torches and Thawing Outfits produce 
2,000° F. Flame and operate despite 
high winds No. 99 Senior only 
$22. (4-gal. model), and can be 


shipped for stock Write today for 
complete bulletin No. 294 


», Aeroil Products Co. 


we) 5705 Park Avenue 
West New York, N. J. 
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VAR-1I-FEEDER injecting Calgon at Veterans 
Administration Hospital, West Roxbury, Mass 


From low priced constant feed 
models to proportional meter-con- 
trolled units for flow responsive treat- 
ment of variable flows, adjustable 
without interrupting pumping 
process, Var-|-Feeder is the chemical 
feeder for the job. Versatile Var-I- 
Feeders are available in all these 
types, plus units specially engineered 
for individual applications. 

Var-l-Feeder is ordinarily electric 
motor driven, but can be easily 
adapted for belt connection to 
ravolving shaft or pulley with elec- 
tric motor omitted. If electricity is not 
available, any available RPM will do. 
Hydraulic and air-pressure driven 
units may also be provided if 
specified. 

Look at the listing below that 
proves Var-l-Feeder versatility: 


VAR-'-FEEDER 


SERVES ° IN © * * 


Alum Feeding * Caustic Dosage * Hypo- 

chlorination * Aqua Ammoniation * Soda 

Ash Treatment * Swim Pool Water Treatment 

* Calgon for Corrosion Control * Chlorine 

Dioxide for Taste and Odor Control * Ster- 

ilization with HTH, Perchloron, Pittchlor or 
Bleach 








We construct and install special units 
for any industrial liquid process. 


CHEMICAL FEEDERS 
DIVISION 


Morse Boulger Destructor Co. 
Room 1700F, 205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Providence Office, 250 Auburn St., Cranston, R. | 
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The American Coach & Body Company announces the purchase of the 
inventories, designs, tools, machines, and equipment of the Bird-White 
Tower division of the Bird-White Company. All production and operations > 4 
are being moved to Cleveland, and the Bird-White Tower is now known as || 
the American Tower Lift. 

In this transfer of equipment and properties, there’s nothing 
new but the name, for the product will not be changed, revised 
or redesigned in any way. The American Tower Lift, as before, 
offers all the advantages of heavier, more costly equipment 
without the high initial or maintenance cost. Simplicity of design 
and sturdy construction combine to give you low initial height, 
extreme elevations — up to 28 feet, rigid stability, and maxéi- 
mum safety to the operator. Raising and lowering action of the 
twin hydraulic rams is completely controlled by the operator 
from the tower lift platform. Special flooring assures safe footing, 
and locking guard rails can be folded when not in use. The American 
Tower Lift comes equipped with either the revolving or extended type of 
platform, and these platforms can be fully insulated to meet any need 
for high voltage. A high pressure rotary pump, actuated by a power take- 
off, assures smooth operation in the raising and lowering of the Tower. 














When you get your copy of the Tower Lift Bulletin, you'll see why the 
American Tower Lift is ideal for heavy line work, street lighting, signal 
maintenance, and tree trimming. Write today. 


THE COACH and BODY COMPANY 
9503 WOODLAND AVE., CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


“Baker Américan” . Baker Equipment Engineering Co., Richmond, Va. . Sales and Assembly 
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General Detroit Has 
\ew Salk si lanager 


has been named mid- 
| sales manager of The 
Corp., 200 East Jeffer- 


Gail Rutlee 
western reg! 
General Det 
son Ave., De 
Mic 
according 
an announce 
ment by E. A 
Warren, vict 


president 


trolt, 


harge 0 
sales. Mr 
Rutledge wl 
De located i 
the com- 
pany’s branch 
ri ffice 607 
West Wash- 
ington Blvd Gail Rutledge 
Chicago, Il., 
ind will supervise sales in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 

Formerly manager of the Philadel- 
phia office, and more recently assistant 
to the vice-president and coordinator of 
national accounts and branch opera- 

ons, he joined General Detroit in 1944, 
having previously been associated with 
S the Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

Harold J. O’Neill succeeds Mr. Rut- 
edge as assistant to the vice-president 
ind coordinator of national accounts. 
Mr. O'Neill first joined the corporation 
n 1942 as manager of the CD-Sno Fog 
Division, the company’s carbon dioxide 
extinguisher plant. 





Lightweight, Air-Powered 
Hoist 





——A 


veights only 85 pounds 
de you with a_ hoist 
e of lifting 500 pounds. 


. A nev mall, air-powered hoist 
og —_ \ir-Winch, weighing only 
© 29S. and yet capable of lifting 500 
*» Has Deen announced by The Sulli- 
ay ro # the Joy Manufacturing 
shh City, Ind. It has a rope 


ty 0 ft. of %4-in. rope and is 
+8 In. lo =, ¥'2 in. high, and 11 in. wide. 

« 4Air-Winch is powered by a simple, 
versible piston-type air 
n be used in many dif- 
It can be mounted in any 
timber, column, bar, or 
Regular equipment in- 


\N CITY @ 


cludes a set of clamps for column or 
bar mounting, but chains or common 
drift bolts can also be used to secure 
the winch. A conveniently operated 
brake-lever holds the load firmly and 
prevents the drum from spinning. 

Ask for bulletin No. 76-H. 


Foam-Making, Fire-Fighting 
Nozzle 


A new Foamite Airfoam-Generating 
Nozzle, which mechanically creates Air- 
foam through scientific mixing of water, 
air, and Foamite Airfoam liquid to 
discharge the combined ingredients as 
Foamite Airfoam, has just been an- 
nounced by the American-LaFrance- 





\— emapea 


Foamite Corp., of Elmira, N.Y. 

This device is especially suitable for 
extinguishing fires in flammable oils, 
paints, and varnishes. 

The dual-purpose nozzle can be used 
either for a foam stream or a clear 
water stream. The operator makes the 
change simply by removing the pick- 
up tube from the Airfoam liquid. How- 
ever, the nozzle is designed for best use 
as a generator of Airfoam and not for a 
clear water stream. 

The new device is applicable for use 
not only in fire departments but in 
industrial plants, public buildings, or 
any establishment where emergency 
fire-fighting equipment must be oper- 
ated quickly when fire breaks out. 





EVERY CITY 


When counting PARKING METER money, 


can save valuable hours 


by using the portable, lightweight 
DOWNEY-JOHNSON 


COIN COUNTER 


== - ————S== 


Every package 
accurately counted 
and double-checked 


WEIGHT 
ONLY 
172 LBS. 












COUNTS 
WRAPS 
and BAGS 


NICKELS, 
PENNIES, 
DIMES, 
QUARTERS, 
and HALVES 














A Practical Investment 
That Pays Dividends Daily 


Make the counting of your parking meter collections easy 


with this Downey-Johnson Model 20 PH Coin Counter . 


.. It. will 


count and wrap 175 rolls of coins per hour or bag 35,000 nickels 


per hour. 


This small machine saves time and labor 





gains valu- 


able hours for productive purposes—yet ts priced within the reach 


of all. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY. 


Universal Business Equipment Co. 


327 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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THE HEART OF A SUCCESSFUL METER PARKING SYSTEM 
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¢ Meter parking can bring great benefits to 
a city, but everything depends on the meter 
itself—the heart of the whole operation. 
That’s why there are no shortcuts or substi- 
tutions of inferior materials in the making 
of a KARPARK. Built for accuracy, rugged 
strength, simple operation and requiring a 
minimum of servicing, KARPARK lives up 
to its reputation for dependability. This 
reputation has caused a demand which is 
difficult to meet even by greatly increased 
production. To arrange for future delivery 
write today for all the facts that make 
KA’ 2. 3K the wise choice. 


KARE Ank Llsedoseeatice oe 
KARPARK CORPOQSATION, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 


KARPARKS ARE 
MANUFACTURED 8! 
THE HERSCHEDE 
HALL CLOCK CO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Available to Cities and Towns on 
Subscription Basis 


It Includes 


1. Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 


2. Copies of replies to inquiries from other cities 


3. Subscriptions to monthly journal PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
4. Copies of the MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 


How It Works What It Does 
A city has a management problem—needs technical ni 0 fee varies with size of city from $20 
advice—contacts MIS—receives prompt reply— for under 5,000 to $400 for cities from 250,000 
problem settled. 500,000 population. 


MIS is now serving nearly 200 cities ranging in size from 1,000 
to 400,000. For more details and fee for your city write: 


| 


| The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 27, Ill. 
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Com pressors of 


New Design 





ive in design is the important 


Davey Compressor Co., Kent, Ohio, 
has started production of the first 
nodel in its 1947 line, according to a 
announcement by Paul H. 

vey president 
The new compressor unit, 315-W 
ind 315 WD (diesel), produces 
15 cubic feet of free air per minute 
t 100-pound pressure. It is available in 
ndard skid, steel wheel trailer, and 
:matic-tired trailer mounting styles, 
nd flanged wheel types for railroad 


unit represents a 
ew departure in Davey design 

e it consists of two banks of three 
nders, each bank arranged in W 
m. This construction, together with 
short 4-inch piston stroke, reduces 
vibration to a minimum, 

rding to Mr. Davey, and results in 
ler-operating, more efficient ma- 


compressor 


mpressor 


ferry 


low-pressure cylinders on 
fitted with indi- 
ir cleaners to provide excep- 
cooling of cylinders and heads 


ng idling periods. 


mpressor are 


des also permits substantial 
he dimensions and in the 

The SS : ; 
the new model is equipped with 
num alloy heads for rapid heat 


7 
nd valves are of the peak 
nance lifetime type, permanently 
m carbon formation. Aluminum 


rankcases are employed to effect 
At presi gas units are equipped 
A Herculk RXLD engines, and 
fis employ International UD-18 
ywer y 4 b 4 . 
plants. Other engine makes will 
| made optional as production im- 
c " +, ‘ " . . 
Be ol boxes are included in all 
~~: regular equipment. The gas 


recelver 


New Self-Priming 


Centrifusal Pumps 
nding feature of the new 
e of portable self-priming 


imps is quick and depend- 
ing action without prim- 


CAN CITY 
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feature of this new Davey compressor unit. 


ing valves or “recirculation.” The ef- 
ficient hydraulic design which was 
tested and perfected in the manufac- 
turer’s modern hydraulic research lab- 
oratory has produced a line of pump- 
ing units that meets standard rating 
tables for this type of equipment with 
safety factors in both capacity and 
power. 

These units, made of corrosion and 
abrasion resisting steel, are light in 
weight and streamlined in appearance. 
All sizes except the smallest (14-inch) 
are regularly equipped with pneumatic- 
tired wheels, towing handles, and lift- 
ing bales. The 12-inch pump is base 
mounted with lifting handles that per- 
mit it to be easily carried by one indi- 
vidual. 

Pumps of 14-inch and 4-inch size 
are available with standard air-cooled 
gasoline engines, while the 6-inch and 
8-inch units are equipped with water- 
cooled engines, either gasoline or diesel, 
at the customer’s option. Engines are 
regularly equipped with all necessary 
accessories and are manufactured by 
Worthington - Ransome Construction 
Equipment Division of Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass. 





Quick and dependable self-priming action 
without priming valves or “recirculation” 
is a characteristic of Worthington’s new 
Blue Brute line of portable self-priming 


centrifugal pumps. 








for MAXIMUM 


PROTECTION 


Ford Double-lid Meter Box Covers 
have a dead-air space in the neck 
and a sloping skirt which cut down 
heat loss to the minimum. They are 
recommended for water meter set- 
tings where climate and soil con- 
ditions demand maximum protection 
against freezing. 
Information on request. 


ForD 
WMelor Box Co.. 


WABASH. INDIANA 


LOW-COST PHOTOCOPIES 
OF ANYTHING! Make them 


right in your own office! 





Amazing New Unit 


*KAPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


quickly, easily 
makes copies of 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE 
PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL 
DATA 
PICTURES 
CHARTS 
CLIPPINGS 
RECORDS 
- (over 100 others) 
Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any A 


length, up to 42° wide. 







Photo -Copyer 
$55 
Copies up to 
18 *x 22° 













) 

‘Here’s how APECO saves you time, money and 
labor 1) Makes permanent, error-proof copies of 
anything written, typed, printed, drawn, or photo 
graphed . even if on both sides average rate 
ri l-a-minute! (2) Costs less than the price of a 
phone call per copy! (3) Cuts typing and copying 
time one person can do the work of many! 


41) Requires no lens, darkroom, or technical know! 


edge. Any boy or girl can operate APECO, Amersca’ 







ly used photocepy equipment 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BOOK 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. j 
2849 N, Clark 8t., Dept. EB116 i 
Chicago 14, TL 1 

Send, without obligation, your 20-page lu i 
trated book on Photocopying and its saving | 

time, money and labor. i 

l 
| 
i 
1 
I 
i 


' 
l 
l 
I 
I 
1 
1 
} NAMI 
I 
1 
I 
! 
i 
i 


Sinamline j 


rows coPr me 


pho 
Molocoomes 
/ 


COMPANY 6666000 

gig! eee 

ADDRESS... 

CITY & STATE i 








The Chapman Tilting Disc Check Valve employs 4 
balanced hinge-pinned disc which rides evenly in the 
flow when the valve is open and cushions quietly toa 
drop-tight seat when the flow slows down. By 
eliminating slamming, which jars pipelines, starts su‘ 
ing and opens up joints, maintenance costs are 
materially reduced. Head losses are cut 65°) to 80 
over Convention type checks. 












Chapman Tilting Disc Check Valves are obtainable " 
iron or steel. Send for free engineering data book. 






THE CHAPMAN VALVE MFG. CO., INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS 
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ter Receipts 
N lachine 





Parking 


(ounte« 





can be adjusted to count 
nation. It will count 
indefinitely at the rate of 
nule on wrap 10 to 12 


ns in a minute’s time 


We installed parking meters in 1948, 
t was immediately apparent that a 
suld have to be provided for 
coins other than by hand,” 


ethod w 


vrites the purchasing agent of a pro- 
essive California city. “It took one 
girl working constantly to count from 


$200 to $300 worth of pennies and 
kels daily.” 

been the general experience 

inicipalities upon installing me- 
ss a counting machine is avail- 


| S iS 


[here are a number of coin-counting 

hine manufacturers, but some of 

1ote a month’s to a year’s delay 

The Abbott Coin Counter 

ind Wales Ave., New York, 
says it can deliver within four weeks. 

The Abbott Coin Counter Company 

leveloped a machine which the opera- 

‘tor can adjust in a second or two to 

iny of the six denominations: 

ckels, dimes, quarters, halves, 

nd dol The machine may be set 

ck when twenty, twenty-five, 

or fifty coins have been 

it will count coins indefi- 

bag at the rate of 2,200 

‘es a minute or wrap ten to twelve 

minute. Coin- 

machines made in the United 


Kages of coins a 


St ibular coin wrappers, which 
be f shed with the machine. 
The Abbott line consists of several 
ie nging from a hand-driven 
ni t $200 to a motor-driven one 
$750 | 


others priced in between. 
_ | is interesting to note that while a 
eaeral ¢ e tax applies to coin-count- 
“5 Machines and all office equipment, 


“. €xemption from this can be had if 
~€ municipality will furnish the manu- 
“turer with a simple signed form ob- 


n him. Then the machine is 
thout any federal excise tax- 


RICAN CITY 
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Calcium Chloride Assn. 
Moves to Washington 


Because of the facilities offered for 
engineering and technical reference in 
the fields in which calcium chloride is 
used, The Calcium Chloride Associa- 
tion has moved its offices from Detroit, 
Mich., to 1028 Connecticut Ave., N. W.., 
Washington 60, D. C. 

The increased demand for calcium 
chloride during the war for refrigera- 
tion, for stabilizing roads, for expedit- 
ing concrete construction, for dustproof- 
ing and freezeproofing coal shipments, 
and for use in many other fields has 
continued in the post-war period. This 
field experience has contributed to the 
fund of information which has been 


gathered over a period of many years. 

The association was formed in 1933 
by the Dow Chemical Co., the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., the Solvay Sales 
Corp., and the Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. for research and the distribution 
of information on the uses of calcium 
chloride. 

Managing Director George H. Kimber 
and the engineering and editorial staff 
moved to the new headquarters late in 
September and have resumed the as- 
sociation program. They are planning 
to continue the Calcium Chloride Asso- 
ciation News, and the library of educa- 
tional motion pictures will be 
mented. New and revised manuals and 
bulletins are being prepared for the 
benefit of users of calcium chloride 


aug- 





“A BIG FELLOW" 


But more important than its size is the ability of this pipe-cleaning machine 
to expand or contract automatically to take care of consecutive lengths of 


two sizes of pipe. 


This machine first cleaned a 17,000-foot length of 30” pipe. 
19.000 feet of 36” pipe 


ally expanded to clean the next 


then automatic- 
(with 30” gate 


valves), then proceeded through a 30” line 21.090 feet long. 
Pipe-line capacity was increased more than 50 per cent. 


Result? 


NATIONAL 


Pipe-line capacity was increased more than 50 per cent 


HAS 
THE 


EQUIPMENT 


For 40 years NATIONAL has been devising equipment to meet all sorts of 


pipe cleaning conditions—resulting 


in a superior collection of just’ the 


right kind of equipment to meet any given situation. 


THE NATIONAL WATER MAIN 
CLEANING COMPANY 


Contractors for Cleaning of Water Mains 
50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


ATLANTAS KANSAS CITY 2 
1221 Mortgage 3707 Madison St. 
Guarantee Bldg. 


MEMPHIS 3 

519 Farnsworth Bldg. 
MONTREAL 2 

2028 Union Ave. 


OMAHA 5 
3812 Castellar St. 


BOSTON 15 


115 Peterboro st. 


CHICAGO 6 
205 W. Wacker Dr. 


RICHMOND 19, VA. 
210 EF. Franklin St. 


ST. LOUIS 17 
7103 Dale Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
501 Howard St. 


WACO, TEXAS 
The Rohan Co., 


ne. 
Pr. O. Box 887 
WINNIPEG 
576 Wall St. 


Mayaguez, I’. R. 
Americo Rodriguez, Ine, 
P. 0. Box 719 














































TOLEDO 
we Pale WATER SUPPLY 





ASSURE IMPROVED WATER 
SERVICE FOR EVERY 
COMMUNITY NEED! 


SSS = 


Fundamental to modern municipal progress 
is better water service for the consumer—ex 
pressed in the desirable forms of constant supp)\ 
uniform pressures around the clock, dependable 
fire protection, ample reserves for emergencies 
Elevated water storage in Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Tanks provides these benefits at low cos! 
—originally, and during their many years 0 
useful life. Write for the complete story ©! 
Modern Water Storage in our illustrated new 
brochure: we'll send your copy promptly! 




















VD Safety School Bus Again in Production 


Dee isa Sa 





This FWD safety school bus on a model HR chassis is powered with a 6-cylinder 129-hp 


engine. The 


The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., has announced the 
return of the FWD safety school bus to 
its standard line of 4-wheel-drive 
vehicles. 

According to company officials, the 
inherent safety of power and traction 
mn four driving wheels, found in these 
school buses, diminishes hazards to a 
minimum. This claim is based on ex- 
haustive research which has found that 
4-wheel-drive buses are safer on the 
straightway, on hills, and on curves 
than either rear-wheel or front-wheel 
drive vehicles 

On the open road, the conventional 
2-wheel-drive bus loses traction and 
encounters slippage at a point where 
a 4-wheel drive vehicle of the same 
weight retains a one-third margin of 
friction coefficient which may be used 
to resist the effects of surface irregu- 
larities or obstructions and to apply 
greater speed. On hills or long grades 
this one-third margin of friction coeffi- 
cient enables the FWD bus to climb the 
same grade at a greater speed. 

The greatest safety advantage, ac- 


* 


four-wheel drive principle is held as a safety factor in student transportation. 


coraing to the survey, is on curves, 
where the FWD bus has at least a 
26.5 per cent margin against slippage as 
compared with the rear-wheel-drive 
vehicle. The same margin of friction 
coefficient is used to resist external side 
thrust and thus prevent skidding. 


This safety school bus is engineered 
to meet the requirements of The Na- 
tional Commission of Safety Education. 
The chassis is an FWD model HR pow- 
ered with a 6-cylinder 129 hp engine. 
It is manufactured with 191- or 227- 
inch wheel base, but the base may vary 
according to the capacity of the bus 
body. Size is optional with capacities 
ranging from forty-two to sixty pas- 
sengers. 

In his 36th annual report to stock- 
holders of the company, Walter A. 
Olen, president of Four Wheel Drive, 
reported a profit of $385,943.61 for the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1946 
He pointed out that commercial sales 
for the year reached a new peacetime 
high. These total sales, including gov- 
ernment business, amounted to $18,- 
528,835.17. 


Ranney Offices Moved 
to Columbus 


Ranney Method Water Supplies, Inc., 
formerly located in Louisville, Ky., 
has moved its offices to 507 Majestic 
Bldg., 63 South High St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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There is a Kelly-Creswell Model that will 






More Highway Zone-Marking Material is applied thru K-C 
Equipment than thru any other make. There must be a reason. 


KELLY-CRESWELL CO., Xenia, Ohio 


SOLVE 
your Zone Marking 
Problems. 


Uniform Cross-Distribution 
Clean-cut, Attractive Lines 
Pressure Cleaning Equipment 
Air-Actuated Traction. 
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Fresh, high quality broom fibres last longer 


The longer mileage you obtain from fresh broom 
fibres means less time-taking refilling of the broom 


AFRICAN BASS 
FIBRES 


INDIA PALMYRAH 
STALKS 


core and valuable man-hours put to an extra use. The 
use of fresh, high-quality fibres in your mechanical 
sweeper is sound economy these days. 


MOUNTAIN 
HICKORY SPLINTS 


STEEL WIRE 
SWEEPER STALKS 


We are able to service every need in all types and 
sizes. We would be happy to receive your request 
for samples and quotations. 


The 


THE AMERICAN CITY @ 


Established 1872 


82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
November 1946 


OTTO GERDAU CO. 
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Attention: PARKING Meter Cities 


We have sold many Abbott Coin Counting Machines to municipalities for count. 
ing and wrapping money taken in from parking meters. AVAILABLE NOW, 


ee RE 





MODEL No. 2X—(Hand Operated) 


\ 


MODEL No. 4ET—( Electric) 


10 or 50 eoins { large motor-driven machine with an unusua 


q larters iiVes 
itieally when 20, 25, 3 | 
inted or w sunt indefir y into a bag An speed and durability Will handle all coir Automa 
ount and 4 e 40 s minute or count locks after each count of 20, 25, 30, 40 or 
count indefinitely into a bag Register can | 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY “new Yoru 5a Nt. 





AMAZING POWER * EASY TO OPERATE * LIGHTNING-FAST 








Develops and withstands pressures in ex- 
cess of 60,000 pounds. 


Demounts sizes from 7.00-15 to 24.00-24 
without damage to tire, tube, wheel or rim. 


Small, light, portable . . . all-steel con- aa ang 


struction. 
LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY °¢ Pawtucket, R. 


1 

2 

3. No tire too small, too large or too tough. 

4 

> r 

Send complete information on the new . 
5 
i 


High pressure double - acting hydraulic 
cylinder and pump. 


All parts carry a one-year guarantee. Presto Model B Demounter. 





$ F.0.B. PAWTUCKET, R. I. NAME conse sanianninieiscaalenineienn am 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY H 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 5 | D  : See eem ne ream y er ree r 
NET 
cr... Ne ZONE ccsee STATE i 


Order NOW from any authorized distributor o7 


| 

LEE ENGINEERING CO. 4 J 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND Trt 
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Line Material Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 
formally opened its new plant at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., recently. Present facili- 
ties are de- 


signed pri- 


naking gal- 

anized poi 
} . 

ne hardware 


na spe claity 


tems, but fu- 
p| < 
ide fo 
e manulac- 
f awid 
riet rf 
products 
The fac- 
y -and -of- Michael Ruggieri 
fice building 


was erected during the past nine 
months and includes all modern fea- 
tures. An electrically heated and con- 
led galvanizing installation insures 
highest quality protective coating 
ll line construction material items. 
Part of the building will be used to in- 
rease the company’s warehouse facili- 
ties for serving the southwest, since its 
cation provides excellent transporta- 
tion and shipping facilities for serving 
this great area 
The manufacture of pole line hard- 
ware at Gary, Ind., has been discon- 
tinued and the Gary plant sold. The 


Kansas City plant provides greatly ex- 


RUSTA RESTOR Keeps lanks 
in Continuous Service ey Ried 


Modern Proved Cathodic Method Provides Lasting 
rotection Against Rusting — Eliminates Both the 
SS Of Service, and Cost, of Interior Painting. 
Engineered to the individual tank and water 
Rusta Restor, the modern, cathodic 
intains the tank in a “neutralized” state 


P 
L 


conditions 
method, ma 





Line Material Opens New Factory 





] Li J rial Company’s new factory and office building at Kansas Cily. This 
uso provide warehouse space 


for the office’s southwest distributors. 


panded facilities. J. B. Schwartz, who 
for many years managed the Gary op- 
erations, is in charge of the new Kan- 
sas City works. 

This new plant is the seventh plant 
in the company’s growing chain of 
manufacturing facilities strategically 
located throughout the country. 

The company also announced recent- 
ly the appointment of Michael Ruggieri 
as plant manager of the factory at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Ruggieri has been connected with 
the organization for more than 15 years. 
Previously, from 1926 to 1929, he was a 
design engineer for the Electrical En- 
gineers Equipment Co. He joined the 
Line Material Co. in 1929 as design en- 
gineer at the South Milwaukee, Wis., 
plant and continued in that capacity 
until 1936, when he became chief en- 
gineer at East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

A member of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, he serves on 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association’s technical committee of the 
street and highway lighting division, 
and is a member of the joint NEMA- 
EEA committee on standardization of 
street and highway lighting. 


Standee Windows 
in New Street Car 


A new model all-electric P.C.C. car, 
called Car 1600, with extended dynamic 








braking, cushioned power shutoff, im- 
proved ventilation and lighting, standee 
windows, and other outstanding fea- 
tures for increased comfort and serv- 
ice, is described in a new booklet an- 
nounced by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
The new 24-page booklet includes pho- 
tographs of the new model now in serv- 
ice in Pittsburgh, schematic diagrams 
performance curves, and an analysis of 
P.C.C. cars as compared with othe! 
types of city transit. Steps built for 
safety, specially designed lights and fix- 
tures, new wide aisles, and dash lights 
designed for better night vision are also 
sketched. 
Ask for booklet B-3697. 


















oon ly prevents rusting but also removes the 
sational and = — rusting. Approved and endorsed by etic, | 
nora ul er authorities. Inexpensive to install. Operation Pe xmsame | | 
s (90.002) per year per sq. ft. of surface protected. Shame SOI 
| } ANCO fs row 
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DRY Dix t TRANS - 
RECTIFIER FORMER 


DIVISION OF 


A 
THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS COMPANY | & | 


8! ADCISON ROAD wlll 
HI RICAN CITY @ 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


November ]946 
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Locate 
Underground Leaks 


without any digging .. . 
with a 


GEOPHONE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


The original leak locator 
of the Geophone type 











Placed in contact with earth, the GEOPHONE 
accurately detects, by sound, the position of leaks 
in underground water or steam pipes. 


Leaks are too costly to be ignored. A 
pin-point size leak wastes 65,000 gallons 
of water annually! 
A GEOPHONE saves the cost of locating 
leaks—saves the costs of surveys, excavat- 
ing, replacing. A big paying investment 
for water, sewerage and Public Works 
Departments; for any plant with under- 
ground water or steam pipes. 
Outfit complete with two GEOPHONES, 
connecting tubes, earphones, in heavy 
leather carrying case with shoulder $75 
straps. — 
Write at once to 


Globe Phone Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. H., Reading, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Geopbone 
Since 1918 
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"CLEAN WATERMAINS 


NEW & LARGER WATERMAINS’ 


FFICIALS of one city would like ing job, costing $2,000.00, actually 
to pin a medal on the engineer paid 200% profit the first year and 
who made the above statement, be- continued to pay each year for fiye 
cause their water department increased years. 
pumping capacity 365,000,000 gallons Tests made this year (the fifth test) 
per year by having Flexible clean their show little change. This city’s name will 
mains. In actual profit over a period be furnished on request. 


i» # a 


of five years, they saved $3,650 a year Clean your pipe lines first. Save costly 
plus the value of the additional water cuts in the street —call, write or wire 


pumped, which was estimated to be ap-_ Flexible for an estimate on your pipe 






proximately $2,663. This pipe clean- cleaning problems. 


Flexible Pressure Tool utilizes pres- 
sure of finid flowing through pipe. 











Fleets of trucks (illustrated) are strategically located shvemanont United States. 


Centrifugal force throws chain 
head cutters in contact with pipe 
to remove tuberculation. 

“the auth 
ee, 





FLEXIBLE. UNDER GROUND PIPE CLEANING CO 
’ 





i i 

| ie = 

A a ba 
Flexible crews are equipped to 


handle any pipe cleaning job. Flex- 
ible power unit is shown, 


855 Board of Trade 41 Greenway St 


Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. Hamden, Conn 

228 W. Broad St., 147 Hillside Ter., 

Coumbus 8, Ohio Irvington, N. J SSSR a en annette 

1624 Harmon Place, P. O. Box 694, 

Minneapolis 3 Pittsburgh 

Minn 40| Broadway 

P.O. Box 165 New York |3 

Atlanta 29 Cerdan Ave 

P. O. Box 447 Roslindale 3! : 

Lancaster, Texas. Macs yn 
November 1946 @ ‘THE AMER‘ “AN C 
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E. Dewey (left) 


ction on the 


yovernor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
k recently inspected construction 
progress on the new $20,000,000 “Elec- 


tronics Park” development, which is 
being built on the outskirts of Syracuse 
by the General Electric Company for 
ts Electronics Department. 

lant, with a floor area of 
square feet, is laid out and 
landscaped like a college campus. It 


Th ‘ 
ine new 


one muion 


wll house the 


main manufacturing 

units of the Electronics Department. 
Emy W work in well - lighted, 
-conditioned factory buildings and 
fices, surrounded by park-like grounds 


nd reached by modern highways lead- 
ing to and through the plant. Every 
m dern facility for safe, efficient manu- 
facturing operation will be available. 
See THe American Ciry, December 
1945, page 106.) 





From this electronics center will 
come television, FM radio and wire 
recordings for entertainment and edu- 
cation; radar for sea and air safety; 
ind two-way radio for emergency com- 
munications. Here also will be devel- 
oped other new uses for electronics. 

. The plant will house the main manu- 

‘turing units of the development. 


( orrection 


Chi "ag Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago 


sage ts that because of an error 

sa a photograph, the tank 
aay ie upper left hand corner of 
£ Tar _* the September 1946 issue 
rte. MERICAN Crry was incorrectly 
Py This shows a 200,000-gallon 
_©G water tank built by the com- 
ty at Lansing Township, Mich., and 
THE AM 


RICAN CITY 





bn ~ 
/ ti, ition 
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Dewey Inspects G-E Electronics Development 


and Dr. W. G. Baker, G-E vice-president in charge of 
he model of G-E’s new Electronic Park before inspecting the prog 
development itself. 


Notice the landscaping planne 


not at Pittsfield Village, near Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., as was indicated in the ar- 
ticle. 


Permutit Acquires 
Simplex Valve and Meter 

H. W. Foulds, president of Th: 
Permutit Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 
N. Y., manufacturers of water 
tioning equip- 


indus- 


condi 


ment, 
trial ion - ex- 
changers, and 
power plant 
specialties, 
announced 
recently that 
his company 
has acquired 
the Simplex 
Valve and 
Meter Co., of 
Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mr 
Foulds suc - 
ceeds W. H. Roth as president of the 
newly-acquired subsidiary, while M1: 
Roth is now the Simplex board chair- 
man. 


H. W. Foulds 


The Simplex company, prominent in 
the design and manufacture of equip- 
ment for the control and regulation of 
liquid flow, will continue to operate 
under its own name. 

“Many advantages are to be derived 
from the cooperation of the engineering, 
research, and sales organizations of the 
two companies,” Mr. Foulds said, “and 
these will accrue to Permutit, which 
has been the largest customer for Sim- 
plex products.” 














for = 
BALANCED PUMP OPERATION 
Specify 


SELECTROL 


SELECTROL closely balances total pump 
capacity with rate of inflow at each 
level, for either rising or 
lt handles up to 18 
circuits singly or in combination for any 
float travel up to 40 feet. 
number of circuits can be handled on 
limited float travel. A feature of 
SELECTROL is the “Lost Motion 


Clutch"’ which balances pumps of un- 


operating 
falling level cycle. 


A large 


equal capacity without “hunting”. 
AUTOMATIC can help you with your 
multiple circuit problems—write for 


Bulletin S-7. 















AUTOMATIC CONTROL Compony 


1015 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Mina. 





WN tel 338 
CITY TO 
SMALLEST 
VILLAGE 


INSTALLATIONS 
WORLD WIDE 


Write for 


Catalogue and Information 


IOWA VALVE CO. 


CTT 7 Im ehiila LE 
Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Plant: 


Oskaloosa, lows 
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A complete family 
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VA 
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| ( ) Accelo-Filter / 
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Catexer-Anexer / 


-..the best 
insurance of 
centralized responsibility 


Those diagrams at left picture 
basic Infilco equipment that has 
solved many a water, sewage or 
trade waste treatment problem. 
But they still only hint at the size 
and abilities of the complete 
Infilco family. It’s a family with 
long experience at treating most 
any type of water or waste. 

For over fifty years, Infilco en- 
gineers have worked hand-in- 
hand with municipalities and in- 
dustry. Continuous research and 
steady development of new equip- 
ment for new needs has made the 
Infilco line a broad and complete 
one. So for the best in engineer- 
ing skill and the best in equip- 
ment, consult with INFILCO 
INC., 325 West 25th Place, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


passece GNF) — FIRST TW WATER AWD TRADE Waste TREATMENT? 

























ANTI-FREEZING 
COMPRESSION 
HYDRANT 


rel 


What are your plans for 1947? 


What 
likely to be for Outdoor Drinking 
Fountains, Hydrants and Street 
Washers? 


We 


and 


Write us now 
to cooperate and make early de- 
liveries 
“Buy for Service 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
426 Plum St. 


LAR 
ANTI-FREEZING 
HYDRANTS 


brass 


supply. 


WE WANT 
TO HELP YOU 


are your requirements 


because bronze 
not in plentiful 


ask 


early 
are 


We will be glad 


Buy Murdock” 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











*LOCK-LID” 
STREET 
WASHERS 

Ye"and "SIZES 


GE 
SELF-CLOSING 
ANTI-FREEZING 


1A" To 2 


INCLUSIVE 


HYDRANT 

















Armor-Flex 


Traffic Markers 


This remarkable plastic marker is be 
adopted by traffic officials because they have tried 
it in their “tough” spots and it has sold itself 
Markings placed ten years ago are still in service 
It’s the most for your “marking dollar” and takes 
the “headache” out of traffic marking. ; 

_Armor-Flex is easily and quickly installed With 
simple equipment which we supply. Applied to 
the pavement surface with special hot mastic 
Traffic uses at once. It is self polishing and 
maintains very high visibility. Any desired size of 
markings can be supplied. Wide variety of pave- 
ment messages. Our agents supervise first installa. 
tions. 


ing rapid) 


Write for literature—‘*Painting vs. Armor-Flex.” 
Authentic data from the experience of leading 
traffic officials. : 
BE SURE TO CONSIDER ARMOR-FLEX FOR 

POST-WAR PROGRAMS 

Read about the Newark, N. ]., installation on 

pages 114, 115 of this issue of The American City 


For Full Information Write 


ARMOR-FLEX COMPANY 


St. Louis 22, Mo. 














Reduce Pipe-Laying Costs 
with a GIANT Pipe Pusher 


Write for booklet telling of 
this small inexpensive tool 
that pushes pipe (up to 15” 
diameter) through the 
ground at the rate of 1 w 
5 feet per minute, thus 
avoiding the heavy expense 
of trenching. 









Address Dept. P 


GIANT 


MFG. CO. 
Council Blufs, 


lowa 
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ENGINEER 


Desires Position 


Engineer trained in rat proofing buildings desires 
position with large city to take charge of 4 = 
proofing program. Have organized and superviseé 
over thirty of these programs, highest reference 
as to ability and competence. 


Address Box $265. 
The American City 
470 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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vimming Pools 
al Filtration 


Filters tor 
and Indus! 














Bowse ter for use in any size 
st industrial filtration. 


Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
producing a new series of water filters 
for swimming pools and _ industrial 
water filtration, according to a recent 
announcement made by Fred S. Ehr- 
man, general sales manager. 

L. H. DeHaven is sales manager of 
the water filter division and author of 
nonograph dealing with the diatom- 
ite method of water filtration. Copies 
of this monograph are available to mu- 
nicipal and industrial engineers and 
swimming-pool operators on request. 
Bowser filters range in capacity from 
15 to 300 gpm with 7 to 248 square 
feet of filtering area to serve all sizes 
of swimming pools and most industrial 
requirements. 

Said to occupy only one twentieth 
ff the space needed for conventional 
sand filters, the Bowser filters period- 
ically backwash filtered impurities to 
improve sanitary conditions, and no 
r al cleaning is required. 

Filter elements are tubular, plastic- 
impregnated cartridges which support 
the filtering medium. Diatomaceous 
earth is deposited evenly on these cart- 
idges from the pre-coat pot and re- 
moves particules as small as half a 
nl including all dirt, oils, and 
ther foreign matter, to produce fil- 
tered water of unusual clarity. 





Color Films Depict 
Weed and Insect War 


w educational color-and- 
were previewed for the 
t the Monte Carlo Casino recent- 
iucers, the Sherwin-Wil- 
Co. 101 Prospect Ave., Cleve- 
Ohio the world’s largest insecti- 
ind ‘int manufacturers. The 
p man’s struggle against 
n@ insects, which yearly cost 
millions of dollars and un- 
hum iffering and annoyance. 
‘Good-by Weeds” and 
r Pests,” were made by 
ks, Inc. “Good-by Weeds” 
howing early caveman’s 
inst weeds, and traces his 
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successors up to the present, unexpect- 
edly revealing that modern man, in the 
atomic age, is using practically the 
same weapon against weeds that the 
caveman used. 

After this review of war against wild 
plant-life, “Goodby Weeds” depicts the 
role that science is playing in its re- 
cently developed super-weapon against 
weeds. The weapon is Dichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid, or 2, 4-D, which de- 
stroys weeds merely by spraying the 2, 
4-D mixed with water on lawns, golf 
courses, or weed-ridden vacant lots. 
Fortunately, 2, 4-D does not harm com- 
mon lawn grass. 

Weed-No-More, as Sherwin-Williams 
calls their 2, 4-D product, destroys rag- 
weed, poison ivy, thistle, and scores of 


PEERLESS 


(FORMERLY DAYTON-DOWD) 


Horizontal 
Centrifugal 
PUMPS 









PEERLESS TYPE “A” 
SPLIT CASE 


Capacities: up to 60,000 g. p.m. 
Single Stage— Double Suction. 
Embodies most advanced 
hydraulic design and efficiencies. 
Ball Bearing Type. 





other weeds—even marijuana. 
“Doomsday for Pests” describes the 
effectiveness of DDT on insect pests 
Novel treatment is given by showing 
the war against insects from the bug’s 
viewpoint. Action film then shows 
how Pestroy DDT should be used. 
Sherwin-Williams’ research for a year 
after its release developed two DDT 
bug-killers, one a 10% powder and the 
other a 6% liquid coating. The film 
demonstrates that the powder should 
be used generally on horizontal sur- 
faces and on areas (fabrics, upholstery, 
dogs, etc.), and that the coating is for 
use on vertical surfaces and places 
(screens, fixtures, refuse cans, closet 
shelves, lockers, drains, where DDT 
crystals must be bound to the surface 


General Service 
Continuous Duty 

A Wide Range of 
Sizes and Capacities 
Up to 60,000 G.P.M. 


® Effectively used in all types of 
industries where high-grade 
pumping is needed under stress 
of pressures and high tempera- 
tures. Peerless Centrifugal 
pumps can be furnished in 
other than standard specification 
metals and dimensions for 


special pumping problems. 


Learn of the many advantages 
gained when you pump with a 


Peerless. Write Today. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Canton 6, Ohio 


Quincy, Illinois 


Los Angeles 31, California 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


BY THE TRUCKLOAD OR TRAINLOAD 
$70,000,000.00 OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 






Ready for quick sale in large quantity, many at prices well belo 








IFETIME BUYS! market, are hundreds of items in the government’s huge war surplus 

ONCE-IN- A-L stockpile of industrial chemicals. If you need industrial chemicals of 
acids — any kind, in any amount, it will pay you to get in touch with your 
Gas cylinders “nr War Assets Administration Regional Office. (Listed below). Among 

Dyes these chemicals are some at present in short supply from usua! 







Plastic materials 


sources. If your regional WAA office does not have them, the Inter- 
office Product Location Service has been set up to locate them fast 
if available anywhere in the U. S. All items are ready for quick sale, 


under credit terms if desired. Write now—or use the coupon below 
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FREE FACTS 
| War Assets Administration (address nearest Regional Office) 
Please supply without obligation, prices, available quantities 
I and locations of items written in below: 
sc acid i 
d boric 
orax an ste and 
saan salts, oxide D. dgkaasbseek btvieks.. |) paceetedcuce ane 
hydroxides , I (Describe items wanted) 
. cals 
Pitches ing chemi 
Rubber process . ; Name..... iF eCkE Ree taes eeaeenene Tel. No. 
icals 
Gases her chemic Firm 
st ot . , TCrCrrrrerrers eT 
and mo | 
, Ne od eR ee 
IN «5.5 auatoisreskeearee a Ee Pee .. .State 1556 
x se oe hr lL ee 
All chemicals are subject to priority regulations. VET- _ aa f i cae 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR II are invited to be certified Exporters: The War Assets Administration solicits _ 
at the War Assets Administration Certifying Office serv inquiries. Communicate with your foreign clients prompty. 
ing their area and then to purchase the material offered 
rein. 






War Asser 


Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Dallas + Denver «+ Detroit + Fort 
Worth + Helena «+ Houston + Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock + Los Angeles 


NISTRATION 


Louisville » Minneapolis + Nashville +» New 
Orleans «+ New York e Omaha 
Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Richmond 
St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San Antonio 
San Francisco + Seattle » Spokane + Tulsa 


OWNED 
\ SURPLUS 






oi Saal 
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Pangburn Joins “ 
Ellwood \ilen Organization 


sngburn, formerly with 


Weave! : : . 
the Natio! Recreation Association, 
Me pecome associated with the F. Ell- 
aa wood Allen 


Or ganiza- 
tion, 101 Park 
Ave., New 
York, as rec- 


reation con- 
sultant. 
This organ- 





ization is car- 
rying on the 
work which 
Allen and 
Pangburn in- 
itiated and 
which covers 
long - range 
plans for rec- 
properties serving Baltimore, 
Md. Roanoke and Alexanda#ia, Va., 
Portland, Me., and Kearny and Belle- 
ville. N. J. At present they are en- 
vaged in similar work for Fayetteville, 
N.C 
he functional design and planning 
of war memorial outdoor recreation 
sreas, community buildings, and spe- 
cial recreation facilities are also part 
low ff the service of this organization. 
lus Mr. Allen has had many years’ ex- 
perience in the planning and recreation 





Weaver W. Pangburn 


reation 


ss field, including work with the National 

fesources Board, the National Forest 
ng Service, and the National Recreation 
1a! Association. Mr. Pangburn was retained 
or. by the National Capital Parks and 
¥ Planning Commission for the legisla- 
le tive and educational work which led 


to the establishment by Congress of a 
W. unified recreation department for the 
District of Columbia. While with the 
National Recreation Association he 
made numerous studies of the various 
phases of public and private recreation 
and served as consultant to municipal 
recreation departments in many major 
cities. He is editorial consultant on 
Parks and Recreation for the Municipal 
Year Book, for which he has contrib- 
uted the annual review of trends in 
these fields for several years, and of 
Public Management. He is the author 
of various pamphlets, books, and mag- 
azine articles 


Caterpillar Offers New Books 


A 12-page color booklet just off the 
press, entitled The Taxpayer Profits, 
‘itesses the development and preser- 
vation of a higher standard of living in 
hundreds of American towns and cities 


Some of the benefits highlighted are 





items such as a reliable water supply, 
a lependable power and light, 
_ <r streets, improved sanitation, 
ry beautiful parks, and prompt, ef- 
iclent snow removal. 

a . y of this book ask for Form 
a Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
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Bucket unloads in less than ao minute 
under fingertip control. 





Automatic, hydraulic-operated packer 
plate packs 20 yds. in a 10-yd. body. 





ot eo ee 
Tapered body construction assures 
speedy discharge regardless of com- 
pression, 


GENERAL OFFICES * MILWAUKEE 1 




















* Low loading height 
* Double capacity 

* Complete enclosure 
* Easy maintenance 


The all-enclosed, water-tight Heil 
Colecto-Pak is the answer to your search 
for a modern method of speeding-up, 
simplifying, and improving garbage col- 
lection and disposal, 

This unit has a 34-yard loading bucket 
at a 35-inch height making it extra easy 
to load. This “power-lifted” bucket de- 
posits load and returns to starting posi- 
tion in less than a minute. At the same 
time the hydraulic-operated packer plate 
is compressing the material down to- 
ward the discharge end, It is possible 
to compress 20 yards of wrapped gar- 
bage into this 10-yard body. 

With this unit your city has a clean, 
sanitary means of collecting garbage 
with none of the unsightly and unsani- 
tary features imposed by “open body” 
collectors, Your city can feel proud of 
its advanced thinking in purchasing a 
Heil Colecto-Pak, 


W rite for bulletins 


OF 


WISCONSIN 


BH-114 


——— 


169 

















Standard gate valves can be inserted in any 
line-up up to 48" in size without interrupting 
the flow. The procedure is simple, fast and 
economical. The nuisance of shutting down the 
line and the expense of dewatering is entirely 
eliminated. 

SMITH Valve Inserting Machines can be 
purchased or rented. Write for information 

8 


DAA 2 aa 
THE A. P. SMITH MFG. CO. escssc: 





EAST ORANGE WEW JERSEY 





| yy 
Cast Iron Pipe 


PLAIN CAST OR 
SPUN CENTRIFUGAL 





Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 
sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
Short Body Specials, Threaded Bad 
Pipe. 
Size 2 to 84-inch 


Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 











Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
11 Broadway, New York City 





Warren Pipe Co. of Massachusetts 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 














ASPHALT and TAR KETTLES 
Fire Proof—Oil Burning 


Hand and Motor driven spray. 
Many sizes. Write for catalog. 


Elkhart §=90V RACE] MALS . Co. _ indians 











7 7 
=) § 
— | 
There is a right and a wrong TTT TTI bat 
HY i} 
way to plan your house 





numbering program. Let us Hy 
help you as we have helped \] 





other municipalities. Ml) 
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Photo 








Photographic reproduction of legal 
locuments is boosting administrative 
iency and saving tax dollars in a 
ipidly increasing number of localities 
throughout the nation, the American 
Municipal Association reports. 
Faster and more economical repro- 
duction of wills, deeds, and service 
n’'s discharges is being achieved 
igh use of (1) photo-recording on 
sensitized paper at about full size, and 
2) microfilming to reduce the size of 
ecords and make possible more con- 
enient reference, shipment, and stor- 
9 
The tectigraph photo - recording 
recently installed in the 
Blair County, Pa.. recorder’s office by 
The Haloid Co.., Rochester, N. Y., fur- 


equipment 


ishes a typical example of the first 
method. The equipment is completely 
iutomatic, uses sensitized paper but no 
and delivers fixed, washed, and 
dried prints 
Reproduction of this process is about 
teen times as fast, figured on a man- 
lour basis, as ordinary office methods. 
The Blair County equipment, operated 
by two persons, can reproduce as many 
is sIx hundred pages a day, whereas 
lve typists reproduced with accuracy 
tn than ninety pages a day in 


phy Saves Recorder's Time and Money 


In the Recorder’s 
Office at Blair 
County, Pa left 
to right), Thomas 
G Peoples, County 
Register and Re 

corder; and Com 

missioners Herbert 
b) Bolger, Forrest l 

Bartholomew, and 
Milton S. Emeigh 
watch Marjorie 
Lewis operating 
theu new Recti 
gra p h photo re 


cording ¢ quipment 


the same office before photo-recording 
was installed. 

Delays caused by the necessity of 
legal recording and return of original 
documents to their owners are elimi- 
nated by photo-duplication. The com- 
plete recording process takes only three 
to six minutes. The Blair County office 
currently is recording seventy-five or 
more military service discharges a day, 
as well as other legal documents. 

Photographic reproduction 
accuracy by copying the original docu- 
ment exactly as it is composed in ; 
single operation, eliminating the possi- 
bility of typographical errors. 

Money for labor as well as time is 
saved by photo-recording. In Milwau- 
kee County, Wis., labor costs were cut 
from seventy-five cents per document 
recorded by the old method, to twenty- 
two cents per document by the photo- 
graphic method. In Jefferson County, 
Ky., recording costs were cut from 
$2,700 a month to $800 a month by con- 
version to the photographic method. 

Microfilming, which was used for V- 
mail service overseas during the war, 
is being used in many municipal re- 
cording offices. Its primary advantage, 
in addition to virtually automatic ac- 
curacy, is its compactness 


assures 





A TOUGH ROLLER 
FOR TOUGH JOBS 


Pierce-Bear 31/2-5 Tons, 
Variable Weights 


Engineered for economical opera- 
tion where the going is tough. 

pact, easy to operate. Rear 
roller gives heavy duty compres- 
sion. Built-in water tanks for wet 
rolling Powered with Allis- 

iers Industrial Heavy Duty 


Model “B” gasoline engine. Wri 
fer detaile g e . Write 





Manufactured by 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


#15-43) Hoefgen Ave. 
THE \MERICAN CITY * 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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Phone Garfield 6137 or 8931 








ROSS 


rUthaebaat- bate 
Valves 
1879 


Also manufacturers of float 
valves, pressure-reducing 
valves, relief values and back 
pressure valves. 

No distribution system is 
better than the valves that 
control it — 








ALTITUDE VALVES 

For control of elevaiicn and heads 
into and out of tanks, basins and 
reservoirs. 

1. Single acting. 

2. Double acting 

3. Combination assembly for three 
or more automatic operations 








COMBINATION VALVE 


Combination automatic control 
both directions through the valve. 

A self-contained unit, with three 
or more automatic controls 





REMOTE CONTROL VALVE 

Electric remote control—solenoid 
or motor can be furnished. 

Adapted for use as primary or 
secondary control on any of the 
hydraulically controlled or oper- 
ated valves 


Write today for catalogs and 
details to fit your particular 
system. 





ROSS VALVE MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 
P. O. BOX 596, TROY, N. Y. 








ROAD REPAIR IS NEEDED 
Me HERE'S THE EQUIPMENT FOR THE J 








| is. 


a 


a = 


101 UTILITY SPRAY TANK 





These Littleford Units are the modern efficient, low-cost operat- 
ing units, designed for the big road-repair program ahead. The 
84-HD is the fastest heating Kettle made today, having patented 
Littleford features—The 101 Utility Spray Tank combines three 
unite in one—Trail-O-Roller is the portable roller that gives 
as much compaction as a five-ton tandem. 


With units like these on the job, it’s easy to get that repair 
job done permanently. Littleford Equipment has been tried and 
tested—-make no mistake when you purchase your next repair out- 
fit—make it a Littleford. 


LITTLEFORD BROS., Inc. 


500 E. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Diesel Engine-Driven Arc Welder 





Hobart’s new diesel engine-driven arc welder repairs 
a municipall) owned grader in the town of Troy, Ohio. 


A new diesel engine-driven arc 
welder of 300-ampere capacity, espe- 
cially made for use where electric 
power is not available and a minimum 
operating cost is desired, has been in- 
troduced by The Hobart Brothers Co., 
Hobart Square, Troy, Ohio. 

Powered by a _ two-cylinder, unit- 
injection diesel engine that features oil 
cooling, displacement blower, and fuel 
filtration, the welder is said to cut 
fuel cost considerably. The engine has 
a 414-in. bore and a 5-in. stroke, and 
is rated 47 hp at 1,450 rpm. 

Equipped with a patented “Multi- 
Range” dual control and exclusive re- 
mote control, this new welder permits 
the operator to make fine volt-ampere 
adjustments right at the work, elimin- 
ating unnecessary steps. Its 1,000 com- 
binations of voltage and amperage per- 
mit him to select just the right arc 
intensity. Other features of the weld- 
ing generator include separate excita- 
tion and two-way ventilation. 

The engine controls are located 
alongside the generator control cabinet. 
Engine speed is controlled by a gover- 
nor and an idling device that automat- 
ically shuts down the diesel engine to 
idling speed 12 to 15 seconds after the 
operator has stopped welding. When 
welding, the governor controls the 
engine speed without interference 
from the idling device. 


sewage facilities for the increased ur- 
ban population brought about by new 
housing. 

Manufacturers also discussed stand- 
ardizing specifications on perforated 
pipe and flue lining and improving 
them in extra-strength pipe. 

Fred Cresswell, manager of NCPMI, 
reviewed trends in the nation’s capital 
and told how the assaciation is helping 
the government with its sewage and 
drainage problems. 

E. K. Sheffield, president of NCPMI, 
concluded the meeting by stressing the 
values of cooperation among manu- 
facturers in the association’s advertis- 
ing and promotional campaigns. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
ctingd 


Di 


single 














trade has known 
that they can ba sure of the very 
highest quality, dependable service 
and expert craft}manship when they 
use items from N{cDonald’s well- 
known Diamond Line. And this vast 
experience has bken passed down, 
with improvemegts, through the 
years to set the pace in modern 
water works gootls. One of these 
items is illustrate@d— Plate E-2832, 
McDonald Diamadnd.Patent Cap 


Since 1856, the 














| Stop and Drain, fiat way, high 
pressure with malleable tee or lever 
handle, right or left. Sizes 2, %, 

%, 1 and 1% inche}. Can also be 
furnished in a stop pattern. Write 
for information. 


Cushioned against 
shock or jar as valve | 
moves into open or | 
closed positions. Nee- | 
dle valve control 
willinstantly reg- 
ulate speed of 
operation to ex- 
isting pressure | 


This welder weighs 2,637 lbs. dry 
and can be readily mounted on 
wheels, trailer, or truck. 























Clay Pipe 


Manufacturers Meet 


The Clay Sewer Pipe Association of condition. 150 
Columbus, Ohio, acted as host recently lb. to 400 lb. 
for more than one hundred clay pipe working pres- 


manufacturers and officials, members — 


of the 
turers, 


at Cir 


National Clay Pipe Manufac- 
Inc. who attended a meeting 
cinnati recently to discuss the in- 
5 part in the national building 


Y 


In a discussion of the building pro- 
gram, manufacturers pointed out that 
‘uction of vitrified clay pipe is at 

ghest point in history. Even 
reater production was forecast not only 
) assist veterans’ housing but to build 
‘actories and to provide municipal 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


YULVE °° revvlanon secre 


A. Y. McDONALD MFG. CO. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
BRASS GOODS + PUMPS + Oil EQUIPMENT 


= 
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ere) a) | 
“OPENING DOOR” | 
oll of Honor 


Bronze door partly open. Shows 


swinging sheets which form the When You Drain the Line You Drain the Meter 


pages of this permanent, all 
bronze book of remembrance. 


— 











¥ 
1% 
ly 
% 
¥ 


a hae 
.* 
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Builders Propeloflo Meter, which operates with such 
low pressure loss and high accuracy over a wide 
range, pays extra dividends in cold weather. This 
meter, of streamline Venturi design, has no pockets 
or traps to hold water .. . when the line is drained 
the Propeloflo, too, is completely safe from freezing 
Accurate metering is resumed, without adjustment 
or attention, when the line is refilled. The Propelo- 
flo is entirely self-contained and can be installed 
in any position as easily as a corresponding length 
of pipe. 

For Bulletin 350A, address Builders-Providence, 
Inc., (Division of Builders Iron Foundry), 18 
Codding St., Providence 1, R. I. 


New and distinctive—Cincinnati <8 

Metalcrafts’ ‘Opening Door" Roll I] DEER PARK *V!1 1 Ac! 
of Honor is the most practical and 
economical answer to the memori- 
al problem. It is all bronze, there- 
fore everlasting. Easily installed in 
inside or outside walls. Its swing- 
ing bronze sheets open like the 
leaves of a book and can accom- 
modate up to 4400 names. 


EME 


4 
* 


< 


An important feature of the 
“Opening Door” Roll of Honor is 
that extra bronze sheets may be 
added after memorial is erected. 
This is an exclusive Cincinnati 
Metalcrafts’ design. 


4 
& 
¥ 


hes 
= 


With the heavy bronze door BUILDERS [uO] PROVIDENCE 
Bolte of the period telbete. ‘ 
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Pe GOLD STAR MEMORIAL 


MEMORIAL ROLL 
In special tribute to those who 


sacrificed their lives, a Gold Star 
memorial makes available the 


rich dignity that only bronze can 
offer. It is personalized with the 


name and crest of your organ- We are nationally-known approved applicators 


i i well the nam of Bituminous Coatings for treating Steel 
aENOR, G8 WOR Os e names of Stand-pipes, Elevated Water Tanks, Water 
those honored. It can include a Mains, Pen-stocks, Lockgates and other Water 


Works installations, 
bronze vase for flowers to be 


used on special anniversaries. 
Also offered in a special Church design using the cross of your 
faith. Another exclusive Cincinnati Metalcrafts’ Memorial, 


MEMORIALS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Please write, stating your organization, the number of names to 











be honored and the desired inscription. We will be glad to send 


ANTHRAFILT 
best suited to your needs. A shacts Medium For 


you literature and our recommendation for the type of memorial 


All Purposes 
ANTHRACITE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Anthracite Institute Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 







-rafts’ tab- 
Metalcra 
Cincinnat! NW is 
Every inaee and honor ro :. 
let, on e of highest que 
guaranteec and workmanship. 





A \ correspendence regarding sales and engineering should 
be addressed to 
CINCINNATY METALCRARTS, INCA eaumer Ficter EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. AC, 34th & Robertson Cincinnati 9, Ohio Engineers and Sales Agents 
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The blueprint and copying machines 


manufactured by Wickes Brothers, 
Mich., should fill a real mu- 
need. Particularly 
adaptable for use in city engineers’ 
fice e the Wickes Model D and 
Model E machines. Model D makes 
blueprints only, has an average output 

250 square feet per hour, has low 

t and negligible consumption of cur- 
rent, and is particularly useful when 
here need for only a limited num- 
ber of prints per day. 





Saginaw, 
nicipal planning 


The Model E blueprinter, identical in 
ppezrance but of a different internal 
design, is used for making reproduc- 
om tracings on vellum or linen 
from Van Dykes and other trans- 
Its average output runs to 
500 square feet per hour. 


parencies 


Police Departments Report 
On Lile of Storage Batteries 





i S r 


squad car of Mahwah, N. J.: 
198,000 miles of service on a 
ttery. The Chevrolet, equipped 
generator, Hand _ battery. 
radio, is on 24-how 
day. 


lutolite 
25 watt 2-way 


covers about 100 miles a 


The Hand Laboratory, Nyack, N. Y., 
States that reports coming in from 
separated sections of the coun- 
licate that the Hand police bat- 
lasting from 80,000 road miles 
),000 road miles. 
police departments report as 
m the extensive mileage from 
rage batteries: 
lice department of the Town- 
ip of Haverstraw, N. Y.—220,- 
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blueprints Speed Planning 
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Cars provided with heavy-duty 
police generators, two-way radios 
Battery location: in the trunk 
beside the radio. 


Police department of the village 


N 
~~ 


Blueprint machines made 


by Wickes Brothers, left of Piermont, N. Y.—180,000 road 
are of two types. Model D miles from one battery. Out- 
makes blueprints only lasted two cars. Cars provided 


Model E makes reproduc with heavy-duty police genera- 


tions from tracings on vel tors, two-way radios. Battery lo- 
jj tum or line or from Van cation: in trunk beside radio 
Dykes and other transpar ; ; 
!| encies. (3) Police department of Mahwah 
| N. J.—188,000 road miles from 
| one battery. Battery outlasted 
a] two cars. Cars provided with 
heavy-duty police generators, 
000 road miles from one _ bat- two-way radios. Battery loca- 
tery. Battery outlasted two cars. tion: in trunk beside radio 
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THE Whdern WAY 


TO PRODUCE POTABLE AND PALATABLE 
DRINKING WATER 


Ozonation is a super-oxidizing process to get rid of 
obnoxious tastes, colors and odors, particularly those of 


phenolic and decaving vegetation origin. 


Use of Ozone in the treatment of drinking water reduces the 
chemical dosage to the permissible minimum and at the 
same time gives full advantage of its qualities as an oxi- 


dant in the production of better-tasting, clearer water. 


To demonstrate the Ozone process and to investigate treat- 
ment problems on the spot, we now have available a mobile 
laboratory and treatment unit, completely self-contained 


and mounted in a trailer. 


OZONE PROCESSES 


INCORPORATED 


1500 WALNUT ST. 


A wholly owned subsidiary of Welsbach Engineering and Management Corporation 


PHILADELPHIA 2 
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of First Cost and Operating Cost 
THE 


¥/-SWING BADGER 


TERIAL . .- 
| MOVES MORE MA 
| FASTER AND CHEAPER 





Check these BADGER FEATURES 


v Lighter Swinging Weight Extra Dumping Height 


v Greater Stability v Extra Reach 
v Better Visibility v Easily Portable 
Vv No Tail Swing v Fully Convertible 


| AND ASK YOUR NEARBY A-W DEALER to tell you 
| the whole story of how the versatile BADGER will save 
time and make money for you. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





BUILDERS OF ROAD MACHINERY 


PVTS TT Rel, (4G 


SINCE 4859 
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| Trash Racks and 
s Water Intakes 


[mpr 


Rakes 





\nove: The new welded power saver 
Betow: Light tubular 
rake used with the rack. 


New developments in trash racks 
and rakes have been announced by the 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass 

The new Power Saver trash rack has 
mproved all-welded back bar 
ch surpasses the old spool-and-rod 
arrangement both in strength and in 
the ease with which it can be cleaned. 
The racks are heavily covered with a 
r-resistant black asphaltum paint 
tect them against corrosion. 
The Power Saver stainless steel trash 

with extra strength, uses 
formed basket-type' teeth 
to engage the slats of the rack 
rrectly. It is equipped with double 
ngth guards to prevent interference 
etween the teeth and the back bar of 
The rake head, combined 

th the “Feather-lite” tubular handle, 

vides a buoyancy air chamber to 
nake the rake light in weight. Because 
of its self-lifting feature, the rake re- 
quires only a small pull to bring it to 
the top of the rack. 


f 


k hitilt 
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Microlilming Described 


“Fifty Billion Records Can’t Be 
Wrong a new booklet explaining the 
fundamentals of microfilming—for pre- 


serving valuable records, saving costly 
' — space, speeding up reference 
) office records, and for making fac- 


“files on film” has 
en published by the Recordak 


prints of 


imited in length are photo- 

on 16mm film. Recordak 
ire available only on a rental 
id installations include a com- 
film reader for convenient ref- 


Corp subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
al ted at 350 Madison Ave., New 
, N. ¥. 
" cuments up to 14 inches in width 


Dasis 


pan) 
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erence to film records on the desk top. 
As many as 3,000 legal-size documents 
or 7,500 reference cards, 3 by 5 inches, 
can be recorded on a 100-foot roll of 
16mm film, effecting a cut of 98% in 
filing space. Moreover, if desired, both 
sides of the document can be photo- 
graphed automatically in one operation, 
the reverse side following the face. 
For microfilming bound volumes and 
large drawings, charts, and diagrams, 
35mm film is used in Recordak Micro- 
File equipment. These units come in 
floor and table models for fixed instal- 
lations, and a portable model for field 
use. Companion film readers for view- 


ing 35 mm microfilm include a floor 
projector 


model and a portable for 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Stretches Normal 
Concreting Speed Far 
into Cold Weather 





Hundreds of varied concreting jobs 
face municipal and highway engi- 
neers. For them, cold weather always 


curbs and culverts, bridges, patch- 
work and odd jobs. 


Calcium chloride in 
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comes too soon to complete all the 


all concrete 


field use. There is also an enlarger 
which makes facsimile prints of draw- 
ings and documents on the spot. 
Closing the book is a description of 
the special Recordak microfilming 
services. The Facsimile Service pro- 
vides paper prints of lengthy reports, 
card files, and other business records 
in any quantity. The Newspaper Serv- 
ice microfilms current and back issues 
to protect them against loss from de- 
terioration and fire. Libraries and his- 
torical societies use positive film prints 
of these compact records instead of 
the bulky originals. The Microfilming 
Service aids municipalities whose vol- 
ume of work does not require their own 
installation of microfilming equipment. 








placed at 50° F. or below will work 
wonders in completing cold weather 
work on summer schedules. It pro- 
vides required strength in half the 


time needed without its use. 


Get our booklet, “Early Strength 


Concrete.” It’s yours on request. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION * LaSalle Bidg., 1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C 


Better Concrete - Faster 


with CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

















IDEAL FOR CITY WORK...& 


PARS ONS 
TRENCHLINER 





22 


4) PUBLIC SERVICE 
7 MODEL 


The new Parsons 221 Trench- 
liner, public service model in 
the Parsons line of trenchers, 
sidesteps surface obstruction 
as close as 10" to either side 
of the projected trench. Boom 
shifts from side to side across 
entire width of boom car- 
riage. Easy to shift, because 
it rides smoothly on big diam- 
eter rollers. Arc type spoil 
conveyor reaches up 69", 
easily dumps into 11/2 ton 
trucks. Telescoping ladder 
type boom can dig over and 
under obstructing pipes in 
trench, virtually eliminating 
hand work. 


PARSONS COMPANY 
Koehring Subsidiary 
NEWTON, IOWA 





KWIK-MIX BITUMINOUS 


NON-TILTING MIXER 





@ An End Discharge mixer for applying cold or 
hot laid bituminous mixtures to new surfaces 
for re-facing and for maintenance. The wide 
quick acting discharge gate of the non-tilting 
drum reduces the time between batches. This 
light weight, portable unit can be quickly spotted 
and because of the end 













discharge advantage, 
the mixer can be con- 
veniently pulled away 
from the discharged 
material. Equipment in- 
cludes two burners which 
can be easily removed for 
controlling temperatures. 
+ 
Write for 
Catalog BAC 


KWIK-MIX COMPANY 


KOEHRING SUBSIDIARY 





PORT WASHINGTON «+ WISCONSIN 











CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 75% 


Concrete slab maintenance costs can 
be reduced as much as 75%, by the 
Koehring Mud-Jack Method. The 
Mud-Jack raises sunken concrete 
walks, curbs and gutters, driveways. 
streets, and airport runways elimin- 

ating reconstruction costs. Write for 
the free illustrated handbook “How 
to Detect and Correct Pavement Slab 
Pumping.” 

KOEHRING COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin (10) 


MUD-JACK METHOD 
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Completes ; 
ears with G-E 


Robi: 





| wen 
v son, Jr., manager of the 
vision of the Lamp De- 
General Electric Co., with 
t N 
C 
yr i 
twe I 
d 
sf 
r¢ - 
oe W. H. Robinson, Jr. 
tte! led 
Mi isetts Institute of Technology, 
where he received his Bachelor and 
Maste f Science degrees. He joined 


ighting of General Electric 
, in 1925, and did special 
znting es work for ten years at 
Sche ly, New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles. In 1935 he was appointed 
District Engineer for the Los Angeles 
f G-E’s Lamp Department. The 

a year he was made supervisor 
Hollywood studio lighting and lamp 
1939 he was advanced to 
manager of the 
South Pacific Sales District. 

Transferred to Nela Park headquar- 
n 1942, he was placed in charge of 
ties in the Lamp Department’s wat 

gram of conversion from lamp mak- 

g to electronic tube production for 


Wi 
ViaSsS 


1 r) 


t assistant 


dar and other military. needs. In 
May 1945 he was named sales manager 
elect discharge lamps, and in 


ine he was appointed manager of the 


groups, a park and recreation planning 
consultation service. 

Mr. Deering’s field covers park, build- 
ing, and area layouts, plans for “living 
war memorials,” and peacetime plans 
for promoting better living. His 
gram of work calls for analysis of the 
needs of the community, including fa- 
cilities, organization, finances, program, 
and requirements of the community; in- 
terpretation and guidance in relating 
the findings to the solution of the prob- 
lem; continued contact with the initia- 
tors of the survey through enlarge- 
ment of the program and inauguration 
of new activities; adjustment of budget; 
relation of the demand for war 
morials to the urgent need for 


pro- 


me- 
civic 


Side-by-side mounting of 
| e Hardie featur 
ped heavy duty spray- 


—an exclusiv 


length of engine-equip 
or shade tree and 


recreation centers, swimming pools, 
and outdoor theatres; extended serv- 
ices and use of facilities through 


greater agency cooperation; and im 
provement of public relations 

Mr. Deering ha? had long experience 
in this field. For fourteen 
headed a municipal department carry- 
ing on functions of park and recrea 
tion administration. He spent, as well 


which 


years he 


five years with an association 
laid the foundation for the acquisition 
of a system of public parks and 


beaches; five years as organizer and ex 
ecutive of public recreation programs; 
and two head-worker of a 
social settlement in a city with a popu 


years as 


lation of one million 


pump and engine 


e shortens the 


municipal spray~- 


iverlising division. 

Durir Se a pane years he has — vont P ti rel g transporting 
worked ssely with members of the Til: B This permits mounting 

lvertis and sales divisions in the hort wheel base truck. The 
formulation of wartime lighting pro- the sprayer on a sho 
grams and has contributed much to above only 8 feet, ) 
ictivities devoted to wider and more Hardie Sprayer shown ‘ 
igent use of G-E fluorescent 


60 G.P.M. at 800 P.S.1. 


inches long, delivers 
rite for the new 


gallon tank. W 
log. The Hardie Mfg. Com- 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


from a 400 


1947 Hardie Cato 
udson, Michigan, 


Engineering Firm 
\nnounces New Appointments 


Th fineering firm of Robert W. 
A2200 Insurance Exchange, 

igo 4, Ill., has announced the fol- 

ypointments: 

Naugher, Jr., vice-president, 
ldition made treasurer. 
ler, former assistant secre- 
been named secretary of the 


pany, H 


Portland, Oregon. 
DEPENDABLE 


Handie 
SPRAYERS 


and Associates has THE ONLY SPRAYER THAT IS COMPLETELY LUBRICATED 
tablished offices at 1101 Ver- 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
federal, state, and 
igencies, as well as to citizen 


been 


) 
Park and Rec reational 
( onsultants 


- 
‘ eering 


ering to 
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Dream Hospital... 


The hospital depicted here exists only in the hearts of 
men and women who are losing the grim battle with cancer. 
And in the imagination of other men and women who want 
desperately to provide a haven for these victims in need of 
hope and care to sustain them in the few months or years 


still remaining to them. 


Actually, there is not a single such hospital anywhere 
devoted exclusively to these unfortunates who may be 
beyond the help of medical sciences, but who are still 
certainly in urgent need of hospital care. And only a 
limited, woefully insufficient number of beds available 


to them in other hospitals. 


During the long years of the war we gave up our plans 
for the building of this dream hospital... Hope Institute. 


But now we are more than ever determined to see it 
rise in stone and steel. A model hospital, the first of its kind 
..- cheerful and comfortable in every way... with more 
the atmosphere of an apartment hotel than of a cold institu- 
tion. Where the patients, depending upon their condition, 
can enjoy the warm hospitality of lounge and dining room, 
or retire to the merciful seclusion of a private room, 


What do we need to build this hospital now? You. 
Every dollar or penny you can scrape together for it. 
Whether or not you know this tragedy from bitter personal 
experience ...the tragedy of whole families, endless] 
frustrated in their determination to care for a doomed 
member ... give as generously as you can. Please fill out 
the coupon below and mail with your contribution. It will 
make this hospital more than a dream. 








NAME 


ADDRESS 





THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 
GRIFFIN BUILDING 
85 FRANKLIN STREET @ NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Make checks payable to Abbott Kimball, 
Treasurer of the National Cancer Foundation, 








THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 


AFFILIATED WITH 
SPONSORS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION AGAINST CANCER 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE CARE OF ADVANCED CANCER PATIENTS 
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ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION, Lansing, Michigan 
One-quarter Century of Experience 
Planimetrie and topographic maps, controlled mosaics, 
Stereograms, relief models, large-scale atlas sheets. 

The complete job—photography—compilation—-to finished survey. 

Oblique photographs for pictorial views—for project presentation. 
AERIAL SURVEYS — OBLIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY 





ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
Censulting Engineers 














AMERICAN AIRPORT _ ENGINEERING CO 
AIRPORT ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 
PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 
LOCATION- DESIGN-CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION 


AIRPORT LIGHTING— SOIL SURVEYS—PAVING LAB— AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


2131 Pennsycvania Ave. N. W. WASHINGTON 7. D.C 














Avorn, Burpick & Howson 
Chas. B. Burdick 
Leate R. Howsen Donald H. Maxwell 


Water Works Sewase Disposal 
Water Purification Drainage 
Fieed Relief Aporeisals 
Sewerage ere | heer pt vee 
Glvie Opera Bids. Chleage 6, 1 








ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES 
APPRAISERS—REALTY CONSULTANTS 


Specialists im valuation and reassessment ef 
Residential, Commercial & Industrial property 


12 East 41st Street New York 17, N. Y. 





The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 


unid pel 
ties and public groupe im ulility 
valuations, rates, franchises, ae 
@ounting and surveys. 
John Bauer, Ph.D., Dirseter 
2806 Broadway, New York City 7 








BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Purification, Electric Lighting, Power 
Plants, Valuations, Special Investigations, and Reports. 


4706 Broadway Kansas City 2, Missouri 








E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Orgenised—1907 
Electrie Power, Water Works, 
Sewerage, Paving, Reports, De 

signe, Supervision. 


114 Weat 10th Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 








BURNS & McDONNELL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers Since 1897 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, Designs, Appraisals, Rate 
Investigations 


Kansas City 2, Missouri 107 W. Linwood Boulevard 








ARGRAVES & MORT 
Engwuecrs 
Sewerago—Sewage Treatment 
Plantse—W aterworks—Dams 
Airporte—Structures 


7@ College St., New Haven, Ooam. 








BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Consulting Management Engineers 
79 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Salary Administration 
Organization Planning 


Budgetary Control 
Office Systems 


Personnel Classification 
Job Evaluation 











BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, &. Y. 
it Park Place Mew York City 7 
Beware |) \sposal Public Utility and 
Water Supply Industrial Vale- 
Bewerare ations and Rates 


Power 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax purposes. 
Ulustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 








JOSEPH F. BASE 
Administrative Analyst 
Municipal Industrial 
Administrative Surveys, Public Works 
Programs, Special Investigations & 
Reports, Job Analysis & Classifica- 
tion, Job Descriptions and Evaluation, 

Salary and Wage Schedules. 


693! Tyrone Ave. Van Nuys, Calif. 














L. COFF, CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Specializing Exclusively in Prestressed Concrete 
A rational method of construction for shallow, 
heavily loaded and wide-span structures 
198 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


THE HARWOOD BEEBE CO. 
Municipal & Civil Engineers 
Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 

Streets, Light & Power, 
Montgomery Building 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 





Le 
a 





Keep Informed — 


For list of catalogs and literature on equipment for cities, towns and 
villages, and how to prolong its life turn to pages 19, 21, 22, 24 and 26 
of this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY. 





en 











CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please notify the pub 
lishers as we are anxious te 
have your card in this Dire 
tory, correct. Thank you. 
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BOGERT-CHILDS CHADWICK. INC. CONSOER, TOWNSEND DeLEUW, CATHER & CO, 
SNGINEERING ASSOCIATES ‘ omy 7 & ASSOCIATES Water Supply Sewerags 
onsulting Engineers onsulting Engineers Water Supply—Sewerage—Flood ; par Hishwan 
Clisten L. Bogert Fred 8. Childs Reports, Surveys, Valuations Control and Drainage—Bridges ci 
Howard J.Garloek Arthur P. Ackerman Sewage Disposal, Industrial —Ornamental Street Lighting— Investigations ——- Renmaratien. 
oie M. Greig Robert J. McCarthy Waste, Airports, City and Town Paving—Light & Power Plants, Praisale—Plans and & rt 

ater —y 4 ——_ Planning, Sub-Divisions. Appraisals. of Construction, 

624 Madison Ave. New York 22 DARBY, PA. 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 20 No. Wacker Drive  Chienge 

















Bowe, Albertson & Associates 


The Chester Engineers 


DAVILA & LLENZA 


THE DETROIT TESTING 


. Water Supply and Purification Consulting Engineers LABORATORY 
Engineers Sewerage and Sewage Treatment Water Supply, Purification, Sewerage, Established—1903 
Sewerage Sewage Treatment Power Development and Appli- Sewage Treatment, Industrial Wastes, Inspecting and ‘esting Engineers 
Water Supply—Purification cations Street Paving, General Construction, and Chemists 
Refuse Disposal—Analyses Investigations and Reports Investigations, Reports. Member — American Counei! of 


Municipal—Industrial Projects 
Valuations—Reports—Designs 


110 William St., New York 7 


Valuations and Rates 


210 E. Park Way at Sandusky St. 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


Box 293 Tel. 373 
Cable Address: ‘‘Davilen’’ 
RIO PIEDRAS, PUERTO RICO 


Commercial Laboratories 
554 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich, 
Phone Ca. 5620 














BUCK, SEIFERT AND JOST 
Consulting Engineers 
ey Nicholas BS. Hill Associates) 
e Supply, Beowage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments 
Valuations and Reports 
Chemica] and Bieclogical Laboratories 
112 East 19th St. New Yerk 3, M. Y. 


CHURCHILL-FULMER 
ASSOCIATES 


Comprehensive City Planning 
Economic Analysis 
Community Planning 

Large Scale Housing 


Brochure spon request. 
10 W. 44th St, New York 18, H. Y. 





S. R. DE BOER & CO. 
Consulting City Planners 
General City Studies 
Economic—Social 
Reereational Plans 
515 E. lliff Ave., Denver, Colo. 


CHAS. F. DINGMAN 
Engineer 


Consultant on Construction Cost, 
Valuation of Physical Assets. 














COLLINS ENGINEERING CO. 


Tam Deering & Associates 





BURGESS & NIPLE . “ Park and Recreation Planning Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 

p Burgess Chester A. Niple Consulting Engineers Consultants Engineers 
Ben K. |} Clayton ©. Bull Water Supply, Purification, Sewerage, Service to governmental agencies, fed- 
H. GD Raymond Fuller Sewage Treatment, Refuse Disposal, eral, state, and local, and to citizen Airporte—Bridgee—Buildings 
B. F. Ha Tahiman Krumnu Industrial Wastes, Street Paving, groups through Consultations, Prelimi- Port Developments—Drainage 
John D. Niple R. E. Peters Storm Drainage. nary Studies, Comprehensive Surveys, Water Supply—Sewerage 
Water Works, Purification, Sewerage, $26 Arnote Bidg. = 214 Gilbert Bids. Inteepentative Comtennaen, Wize Freventica 

Sewage Treatment, Valuations MeAlester, Okla. Ardmore, Okla. Suite 203, 1101 Vermont Ave., N.W., BOSTON NEW YORK 


68 E. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 











Washington 5, D. C. 




















BURNS & KENERSON, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

_ Airports Power Plants 

Sewage Treatment, Water Supply 

Dams, Flood Control, Foundations 





Appraisals, Plans 
Investigations and Reports 
20 Kilby St. Boston, Mass. 


11 West 


THE COLE-LAYER COMPANY 
Revaluations—Appraisals 


Municipal and County Tax Revaluations 
Supervision—Cost Schedules—Consulting Service 


Monument Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 

















BURRILL & GWIN 
Engineers 

Water Supply and Purification 
Sewage Disposal and Sewerage Systems 

Blectric Power and Heating Plants 
Mining and Industrial Plant Design 
281 Aldrich Ave. it E. 2ist st. 
Altoona, Pa. Baltimore (8, Md. 


Sharon 


DAMON & FOSTER 


Consulting Civil Engineers and Surveyors 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Surveys, Land Subdivision, City and Town 
Planning, Reports, Design, Supervision. 


Pennsylvania 














FRANK A. BUSSE 


DREW AND PETERS 


Engineers Aviation Consultants 
City Planning. Sewerage and Airport Planning, Air Transportation Surveys, Traffic Analysis, 
a age Pa nay sehen aes Economic and Financial Studies 
ee 550 ELLICOTT SQUARE BLDG. 705 eave & 
569 Shrine Bidg Memphis 3, Tenn BUFFALO, N. Y. ST. . - 














JAMES M. CAIRD 


Aseoc. Am. Soc. C.B 
Cusmist and Bacresso.oerr 


Orrice anp Lasorarory 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 

Plants 


BUtterfield 8-2606 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—lInspections—Research—Certification 
2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. ¥. 




















Filter ——— 
THOMAS R. CAMP 1 
Consulting Engineer if SF ord, Bacon & Davis 
pA —_ Water Treatment, Construction , : Valuations 
ota aoe | | Lee naan Engineers — Airports 
Reports, . Supervision, Re- 
io Gomme cua “ New York @ Philadelphia @ Chicago @ Los Angeles — 
Capitol Engineering Corp. CONSULTING ENGINEERS e 
eng not already represented in this directory can secure rates for these cards and further particulars 
Management 


Water Works. Se Disposal. of our service by writing to— 


Airports, Dams and _ Bridges. 
Roads and Streets, Planning, 
Design and Surveys. 


Dillsburg Pennsylvania 


Advertising Department 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


470 FOURTH AVENUE 
182 November 1946 @ THE AMERI! 





NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
\N CIT! 
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Finkbe oer, Pettis & Strout 

Cariston * okbeiner OC, E. Pettis 

id K, Strout 
Consulting Engineers 

Reports Designs Supervision 

Water Sur Water Treatment, Sew- 

erage, Sevage Treatment, Wastes 

Treatme’' Valuations & A 

Home Bank Bidg. Toledo 4, Ohle 








J. W. Goodwin Engineering Co. 
Municipal & Consulting Engineers 
Design and Construction Supervision, 
Airports, Waterways, Sewerage, Sew- 
age Treatment, Water Treatment, Gas 
Systems, Street Improvements, Reports, 
Appraisals. 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 





CHARLES A. HASKINS 
Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, W upply, Hydrau- 
lics, Power Paving Valuations, 

Investigations, Reports. 


1009 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


HILL and HILL 
Engenecers 
Water aay Filtratien 
upp! . 
om aa Tepeavephie Server® 
Home Office: 24 E. Main S., 
North East, Pa. 














WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 


ving and Engineering Materiales 
Poe ecions —- Reporte —Speci- 
fications —-Physical and Chemica] 
Teste—Deeign and Control of 
Asphalt and Conerete Mixtures. 


g22 E. 42nd St. Chicago, Tl. 








GENERAL AIRPORT 
COMPANY 
Eng ng & Architectural 
Design & Development of 
AIRPORTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
(7 Branch Offices) 





GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
‘Water Supply, Water Purification 
Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control, Drainage, Refuse 
Disposal 


220 8S. State Street, Chicago 4 





HAVENS AND EMERSON 
W. L. Havens C. A. Emerson 
A. A. Burger F. C. Tolles F. W. Jones 
Consulting Engineers 
Water, Sewerage, Garbage, Industrial 
Wastes, Valuations.—laboratories 
Leader Bidg. Woolworth Bidg. 
Cleveland 14 New York 7 


ALF HOFFMANN 


Consulting Landscape Enginee 
ect 


City Planning, Utilities, Design, 
Supervision 


4 East 4ist St. N. ¥. 17, N. ¥. 











Inflation ahead?—Your BONDS, 
if you save them, will be good 
shock-absorbers. 











CHARLES HAYDOCK 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Works and 
Industrial Wastes 


Design, Construction, Operation and 
Management, Reports and Valuations 


Com’! Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HORNER & SHIFRIN 
Consulting Engweer 
W. W. Horner Ss. W. Jens 


H. Shifrin E. BE. Bloss 
Airporte—Hydraulic Engineering 
Sewer Treatment 


age—Sewage 

Water Supply — Municipal En- 
gineering—Reports. 

Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 











WILLIAM A. GOFF 


Consulting Engineer 
Private and Municipal Engineering 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Treatment 
Garbage, Refuse, Industrial Wastes 
Design Supervision, Valuations, Reports 
Broad St. Station Bidg., Philadelphia 








HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Succeessors to 
Waddell & Hardesty 
Fixed and Movable Bridges, Hanover 


Skew Bascule Bridge, Grade Crossing 
Eliminations, Other Structures, 


101 Park Avenue New York 17 








HENNINGSON 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers since 
1917 for more than 500 cities 

and towns 
Water Works, Light & Power, Sewer- 
age, Paving, Airports, Reports, Ap- 
praisals, Drainage. 
Standard Oi! Bidg. Omaha 2, Nobr. 


HUBBARD ENGINEERING 
co 


Consulting Engine ere 


Investigations 
225 N. Michigan Ava Chienge |, 1%. 











Harrisburg, Pa. 


Bridges and Flood Control. 


ENGINEERS 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 


New York, N. Y. 


Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Garbage Disposal—Roads, Airports, 
Town Planning, Appraisals, Investigations and Reports. 


ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 
Engineers 


te—Consultation 

Pi and Appurtenancee; Pav- 

ia and Engineering Materials; 
Green and Treated Lumber. 

175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chleage 4 

and large industrial eomters. 








HOLMES & NARVER 
ENGINEERS 


The Jennings-Lawrence Co. 
Civil & Municipal Engineers 
A. P. Harness, Jr. c. C. Walker 
F. L. Swickard B. I. Sheridan 
Water Supply—Treatment—Distribution 
Sewerage — Sewage Treatment —Paving 


626 SO. SPRING Telephone: TUcker 4237 Drainage—Dams Burvere-— Mapping 
26 SO. a upervision 
von =e ANGELES 14 ine, Third St. Columbus 15, Ohio 








635 S. Broadway 


J. S. KENNOY 


Consulting Engineer 


Construction and Maintenance of Airfields, Dams and Power Plants. 
Streets and all Municipal Utilities. 
Garbage and Refuse Collection and Disposal, 


Lexington, Ky. 








JONES & HENRY 
Formerly H. P. JONES & CO. 
Harvey P. Jones Thomas B. Henry 
Consulting Engineers 
Reports, Designs, Supervision, Valuation 

Water Supply Flood Control 
Water Purification Drainage 
Refuse Disposal 


Sewerage 
Sewage Treatment Industrial Wastes 
Seeurity Bidg. Tolede 4, Ohio 








New York 
Washington. a. ¢ 
Pittsburgh 


Constructors 


Main Office 
Hartford, Conn. 


F. H. McGRAW & COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio 
Gary, Indiana 
Provo. Utah 








KAISER ENGINEERS, Inc. 
General Engineering Services 
Public Works 


1924 Broadway 617 Se. Otive St. 
Oakiand 12, Cal. Les Angeles 14, Gal. 








ee 


McLAUGHLIN-CARR ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS CONSULTANTS 
Airports Industrial Buildings Hospitals 
Reports — Planning — Supervision 
80 West 1Oth Street Mew Zoek 328. NW. Zs 





KEIS & HOLROYD 
Consulting Engineers 
Formerly Solomon & Kelis 

Sinee | 
Water Supply and Purification, Sew- 
erage and Sewage Treatment, Garbage 
and Refuse Disposal and Incineration, 
Industrial Buildings 
Troy, N. Y. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 








— 





en 


Are You a City Official? 


You will find this Directory a reliable “WHO’S WHO” of consulting engineers 
who specialize in municipal work. 








Knappen Engineering Co. 
( ns ting | jineer 
Water & Sewer Traff Air 
port Foundatior Soil St 
rice Tunnels Highw } 
Control H Elect Power Ports 
Harbors, Terminal W R t D 


sign, Supervisio 


280 Madison Ave. New York |6, N.Y 
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MORRIS KNOWLES, Inc. 


Engineers 


Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Valuations, Laboratory, City 


Planning. 


1312 Park Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Inspection Service 
Chemical and Physical Testing of 
Paving and Building Materials, 
Metals, Fuel, Oils, Water, etc. 
2215 Ingersell Av., Des Moines, Ia. 


ALEXANDER POTTER 
ASSOCIATES 
Comrationg Enqpacers 
Weter Werke, Sewerage, in@esteial 
Westen, Hyéreciic Werks, Beperts, 

Destigna, Appraisal 
8 Cherch Strect New Yot 7, &. Y. 


——— 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING Co 
Philadeipi'» 


Cmeedd Cong Engincers 


Water, Gas and Electric Plast 
Valuations and Appraisals 








HAROLD M. LEWIS 


Consulting Engineer 
Ofty aad Regional Planning, Zoning 


Malcolm Pirnie Engineers 
Civil & Sanitary Engineers 
Malcolm Pirnie Ernest W. Whitloek 
Robert W. Sawyer G. G. Werner, ir. 
Richard Hazen 
Investigation, Reports, Plans, 
Supervision of Construction and 
Operations, Appraisal and Rates 
25 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CLYDE POTTS 
30 Church St. New York 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Works, Hydraulic, Water Works, 
Filtration, Reports, Plans and 
Estimates. 


ELWYN E. SEELYE & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 


Airports, Soil Tests, Stadiums, 
Swimming Pools. Association 
with local engineers or architects 
welcome. 


101 Park Ave., N. ¥. 17, N. Y, 








WM. S. LOZIER CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, 
Water Supply, Water Purification, 
Refuse Disposal 


10 Gibbs St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


POLK, POWELL & HENDON 

Engwueers—Consultants 

A. G. Polk Marry H. Hendoa 
Hogh A. Powell 

Water aystems, sewers, sewage treat- 

ment plants, steam and plants, 

dams, drainage, industrial, buildings. 


municipal planning reports, plans, es- 
timates, sw 


pervision. 
620 C. of C. Bidg. Birmingham S, Ala. 





L. C. ROY 


Building Code Service 


Building Codes—Reports and 
Surveys 


126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LAWRENCE VY. SHERIDAN 
Landseape Architect 
Consultant on City Planning 
City, County and Regional Pion 
SZening Ordinances, Parks, Reeresticnal 
Facilities, University Grounds, Real 
— Subdivisions, Hewsing, Ome 

es. 
Brendenwood, indianapolis 44, ied 

















LUBLIN, McGAUGHY 
& ASSOCIATES 


Architects & Consulting Engincers 
Water supply, sewage disposal, air- 
ports, street improvements, municipal 
planning, buildings, recreational factl- 
ities, reports and appraisals. 


Taylor Bidg. Norfolk 10, Va 


The Greatest Gift of All is Health 
BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
and Help Stamp Out Tuberculosis 





RUSSELL and AXON 
Consulting Engineers 
Geo. 8. Russel] John C. Pritchard 


4903 Delmar Bivd. 





Joe Williameon, Jr. F. B. Wenger 
her 








J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Water Supply & Purification, 
Sewage & Industrial Waste Disposal, 
Stream Pollution Reports, 
Utilities, Analyses 


Greenville Seuth Carolina 














FRANCIS DODD McHUGH 
Planning Consultant 


City and Regional Surveys, Plans. 
ulations. Beg- 


83 KB 26th St., New York 16,N. Y. 


METCALF & EDDY 


Engineers 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Air Fields, Laboratory, Valuations 


Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 














LEONARD MISCALL 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Comoultants 


Municipal Problems, Planning 
and Zoning Studies and Reperte 
114Parker Pi. Ithaca, New York 


THE H. 


Cc. 


NUTTING COMPANY 


Inspecting and Testing Engineers 


Water Waste Survey 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Water Distribution Studies 


Chemical and Physical Testing of Paving and Building Materials—Motals—Pipe—Ots, Ete. 


4120 Airport Road 


Cincinnati 26, Ohie 














MOORE & OWEN 
Engtneors 
Water, Be Incineration 
Complete Water & Sewarse Lab 
oratories, Industrial Wastes 
1456 N. Delaware St. 
2, Ind. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, HOGAN & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Bridges, Tunnels, Subways, Foundations, Dams, Sewerage, Traffic Reports, Valuations, 
Harbor Works, Water Supply, Power Developments, Industrial Buildings 


142 Maiden Lane 


Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Colombia 


New York 7, N. Y. 


Calle Sur No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 











JOHN M. MUDDEMAN 
rte om ge tare 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Waste Surveys 


52 Chureh Street 


Engineers 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Water Distribution Studies 


Penstock Gaugings 
New York 7 

















PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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“WHO'S WHO” Protect Your Home from Tuberculosis 
City Departments can depend spoa 
this Directory as @ thoroughly re Buy 
lable "Who's Who" Among Con- 
Muskipel Wet” CHRISTMAS SEALS | 
AN CITY 

















a 








[BENJAMIN L. SMITH & STANLEY ENGINEERING CO. D. B. STEINMAN JAN B. VANDERPLOEG 
SOCIATES Consulting Engineers Consulting Engineer Lendscope Architect 
ngeneers ; ec Gardens, Parke, Piaysrownds, 
ae ’ Airports—Drai Electric P B 

(vorms bg . _—_ “Flood Control—Rate Studies Design a yr : i Uns Greunms, 
pes Sul pet 7 Sewerage—Valuations—Water Works 8 . ivi Savi Subdivisions, Cithes. 
. iblie Utilities . Hershey Bldg. Muscatine, lowa 117 Liberty Street, New York 6 North Muskegon 31, Michigan 
11 No, Pearl St. Albany 7, N. Y. 
a 








HENRY B. STEEG & 
ASSOCIATES 
Engineers 
Sewage Treatment Water Supply 
Refuse Disposal Flood Control 
City Planning Trafiic Studies 
129 E. Market Bldg. 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


HENRY W. TAYLOR 


Water Supply, Sewerage 
Garbage Disposal, Incineration 
Industrial Wastes Disposal 
Hydraulic Developments 


11 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 


SMITH and GILLESPIE 
Consulting Engineers 
All types of 
Municipal Public Works & 
Utilities 
Complete 
P. 0. Box 1048, Jacksonville, Fis. 


ROBERT L. VANNOTE, INC. 
Insect Control Specialists 
Municipal County Prtvate 
Mosquito, Fly and Rodent Con- 
trol Programs, Survey, Estimates 
Post Office Box 25 
Morristown, New Jersey 


























A. Carl Stelling Associates 


.Tomlinson Engineering Co. 
Consulting Landscape Architects 9 9 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers : B. P. Barber & E Edwards, Jr. 
os teal engineerin . bee and — oe } Keele LA 
teriological and m staffs R <r ' aeunee 
wrealy cauipped Tabor | | Gommanitios, Subdivisions, | | Gieg,mydemalie Manica 
ratories are prepared to render Recreation Areas, Schools and Engineers 
Every Form of Chemical Service Universities, ete. Columbia Seath Cearciina 


90! Washington St., Brooklyn |, N. Y. 77 Park Av., New York 16, N. Y. 


WARD & STRAND 


Oleyten N. Ward john A. Strand 

Water Works 

Water Purificatian Steam & Diced 
Hycraulie Testing 

Flood Cemtrol 


| West Main Street, Madison 8, Wis. 























THE TUTTLE-HALLER COMPANIES 
The Haller 


Engineering Associates, Inc. 


ALDEN E. STILSON 


& ASSOCIATES, LIMITED 
Consulting Engineers 


Protect Your Home 


from Tuberculosis 





Water Sewerage Waste Boston, Mass. Plainfield, N. J. 
Buy Mechanical Structural The Haller 
Surveys Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


Re 
CHRISTMAS SEALS a. Appraisals 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
Consulting Testing Inspection 














ROBERT C. WALKER 
Municipal Consultan 
. (1918) 


Bhore Protective Works 
Subdivision and Town Planning 
Zoning and Building Code Authority 

Bronxville 2-0274 New York 
Registered—New York and Washington 














PUBLIC AIRPORT SERVICES, INC. 
A Service Organization 
plansing, design, and development of their aviation reaniveents on! “ele sivpert eutheriticn im 
Te behalf of local governmental groupe in their airport and seaplane base seperation 


Washington 5, D. C. 


Your W. Re presen tating 
Surplus Airport Facilities 


Colorado Building 


WESTCOTT & MAPES 
' 


Architects & Engineers 
Municipal Improvements 
— Light & Power 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 














ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply — Sewage Treatment 
Flood Control — Harbor Works — Utilities 


Baltimore Life Building Baltimore 1, Md. 


WESTON & SAMPSON 
Consulting Engineers 
Hydraulic and Public Health En- 
gineering—Engincering and 

Se Meetigenions. 
Supervision of Purification Plante 
14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Water Suppl 2 ' 
Sewage Dispesal Architects and Engineers Peay ae 
Industrial Wastes ATLANTA, GEORGIA Valuations 


WHITMAN & HOWARD, Inc. 
Engineers—C onsultants 
Municipal Planning, Water Bap 

Drainage, Sewerage, Indus- 
ply. ial and Municipal Waste 
Treatment. 


89 Broad St. Boston, Mase. 








TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


Inspection and Testing of Paving and Engineering Materials 
Sub-Surface Exploration and Soil Tests 


1810 North 12th St. 


Toledo 2, Ohio 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
and Associates 
Engineers—Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, 
Appraisals 
1301 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


























WELSBACH ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 

Utility Appraisals « Engineering + Construction + Street Lighting Maintenance 
: Consultants on All Phases Utility Operations 

General Office: 1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 


—— 





— 





WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON 


Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewers, Beware Disposal, 
Appraisals, Valuations, Reperts 


Candier Bidg. Atiasta, Ga. 








ee 





BUY all the Bonds you can. . . KEEP all the Bonds you buy 
PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy your EXTRA Bonds now! 











ee 


WILEY & WILSON 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Sewage and Waste Treat- 
ment, Incinerators, Streets and Pave- 
ments. Airports, Light and Power 
Plants. Reports—Plans—Supervision. 
905 Peoples Bank Bidg., Lynehburg, Va. 
517 American Bidg., Riehmond, Va. 
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American 
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The Manufacturers Listed Below 


whose advertising you will find in this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY, 
will be glad to hear from you at any time and to cooperate with you in 
every way possible in maintaining the efficiency of your municipal actiyi. 
ties and to assist you with products and services which will be helpfu) ip 
developing your municipal improvements. 











Abbott Coin Counter Cc. 162 
Abrams Aerial Survey Corp. 181 
Adams Manufacturing Co., J. D. 16 
Aeroil Products Company 153 
Allen-Howe Eiectronics Corp. 40 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 20 
Aluminum Company of America 146 
American Airport Engineering Co. 181 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 28 
American Coach & Body Co. 154 
American-La France-Foamite Co. 63 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 157 
American Pipe & Construction Co. 54 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 6 
Anthracite Equipment Corp. 174 
Architects, Landscape 181-185 
Armco Drainage & Metals Products, 

NAR e ae 152 
Armor-Flex Company. . 166 
Armstrong Associates 181 
Austin-Western Company 176 
Automatic Control Company 165 
Automatic Transportation Cc. 47 
Automatic Voting Machine Corp. 52 
Badger Meter Mtg. Cc. 62 
Barber-Greene Co. 65 
Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 34 
Black & Veatch... 181 
Briggs Bitumen Company, W.A. 174 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 152 
Bros Boiler & Mfg. Company, Wm.. 61 
Buffalo Meter Co... 32 
Builders-Providence, Inc. 174 
Burns & McDonnell Engineeiing Co. 181 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 41 
Business Research Corporation 181 
Byron Jackson Company a 
Calcium Chloride Assn. 177 
Carver Pump Company 26 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn. 39 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 33 
Cement Gun Company 151 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Company 158 
Champion Corp. 40 
Chemical Feeders Div. 153 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Co. 8 
Cincinnati Metalcrafts, Inc. 174 
Circul-Air Corporation 34 
Cleminshaw Co., J. M. 181 
Climax Engineering Cc. 27 
Coff, L.... 181 
Cole-Layer Co. 182 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 22 
Columbia Chemical Div. 187 
Consulting Engineers 181-185 
Crouse-Hinds Company 136 
Damon & Foster 182 
Dick Company, A. B. 44 
Drew & Peters 182 
Drott Manufacturing Cerp. 31 
Dual Parking Meter Co. 126 
Duncan Meter Corp. 150 
Eimco Corporation 10 
Electrical Testing Laboratcries, Inc. 182 
Electro Rust-Proofing Corp. 32 
Ellis & Ford Mfg. Co. 38 
Etnyre & Co., E. D. 50 
Expanding Sewer Mac». Co. 76 


Index to Advertisers 


Fisher Research Laboratcry 38 Metcalt & Eddy.. 184 
Flexible pueevenune Pipe nga: Mi-Co Meters, Div. of The +atichale 
Sihac t-«. sien cs 1 Art Bronze Co., Inc... 34 
Flink Company 71 Miro-Flex Company. 52 
Ferd, Bacon & Davis, I Inc. 182 Morse Boulger Destructor Cc. 153 
Ford Meter Box Cc.. 157 Mueller Co.......... 46 
Ford Motor Co.. 144 Murdock Mtg. & Supply Co. 166 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 75 
National Clay Pipe Manufacturers, 
Gamewell Co., The... 56 Ps ee eee et 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Car- National Supply Company, The 50 
penter, Inc. eed . 183 National Water Main Cleaning Co. 159 
Gardner-Denver Co. 74 Neptune Meter Co..... 82 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 142 Nordberg Mfg. Co... . 57 
General Electric Co. 124 Nutting Company, H. C. 184 
Gerdau Co., Otto... 161 
Giant Manufacturing Co. 166 Ozone Processes, Inc. 175 
Globe Phone Mtg. Corp. ae 
Golden-Anderson Valve Spec. Co... 173 Palmer Filter Equip. Co. 174 
Parsons Company..... 178 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 138 Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hogan & 
Hand Laboratory... 76 MacDonald. 184 
Hardie Mtg. Company : 179 Peerless Pump Division 167 
Harley-Davidson Mctor Co. 78 Permutit Company. . 23 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works. . 58 Pitometer Co.... 184 
sn hele OE 169 Pittsbuigh-Des Moines Steel Co. 160 
Holmes & Narver. . 183 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 187 
Homelite Corp... 53 Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 184 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 40 Pollard Co., Inc., Joseph G. 38 
Hydrauger Corp., Ltd. 50 Premax Products Division 170 
Pressure Concrete Co. 76 
SS ee 166 Prismo Safety Corp.. 128 
International Bronze Tablet Co. 50 Public Airport Service 185 
International Business Machines.... 45 
International City Managers’ Assn... 156 Regester, Robert T.. . 185 
International Harvester Co. 72 Remington Rand 42 
International Salt Co., Inc. 37 Rhodes, Inc., M. H. 140 
Iowa Valve Company 165 Robert & Co., Inc. 185 
Ross Valve Mtg. Co., Inc. 171 
Johnston & Jennings waredeed 163 Rusta Restor Division 163 
Johns-Manville..... 60 Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. 14 
Karpark Corp...... 156 Sanitary Engineers. ... _ 
Kelly-Creswell Company 161 Simplex Valve & Meter Co. “ 
Kennoy, J. C.... 183 Skinner Company, M. B. so 
Klauer Mtg. Company. 69 Smith Mfg. Co., The A. P. a 
Koehring Co............ 178 Solvay Sales Ccrporation a 
Kwik-Mix Co. 178 Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. “ 
Streamline Pipe & Fittings Division 
Laboratories, Testing 181-185 Street and Traffic — Lighting - 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 18 Bureau..... 50 
Leach Company .. 25 Superior Engines Div. 
Leadite Co. 50 > SI 
Lee Engineering Company 162 Texas Company..... a 
Lewis Manufacturing Company 171 Todd Shipyards Corp.. 135 
Line Material Co..... 134 Toledo Testing Laboratory 
Lion Oil Company 77 Trackson Company. . 
Littleford Bros., _ _ ; 
Lock Joint Pipe Co.. ‘ 3 
pai Valve Mfg. Co., Inc. 81 re oe 132 
Luria Engineering Corp. 12 U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co. Pee - 
Business Equip. Comp: “i 
M & H Valve and Fittings Co. 76 Universal 
Mack Manufacturing Corporation 79 ck Cover 
Magee-Hale Park-O-Meter Co. 148 Wallace & Tiernan Co. Back 168 
Martin Machine Co. 76 War Assets Aéuininnies : 170 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 30 Warren Foundry & Pipe ry re, oe 
Maxim Silencer Co. 48 a Engineering or 188 
Donald Manutacturing Co., A. Y. 173 ment Corp...... 67 
MeGren Co., F. H. : 183 Western Railroad Supply Co. 170 
McHugh Products, Inc. 24 White Mfg. Co.. 49 
McLaughlin-Carr Associates 183 Wood Co., R. D. 


Professional Service Directory—181, 182, 183, 184, 185 























 thaje wing PITTCHLOR® 


in the treatment of sewage... 


Stocked by leading jobbers 


* Trade-mark Registered U.S. Patent Office 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS “( 





TSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY | 8 


. ath CH A 
OLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION — 
FI aes = 
sa "NUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. - Chicago - Boston - St. Louis 
Pitts New York * Cincinnati - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Minneapolis - Charlotte - San Francisco 
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It’s a sad day for chlorine-susceptible microorganisms when 
Pittchlor makes its appearance 
chlorine spells sure death for them. 

Easy to use, Pittchlor is a high-test calcium hypochlorite 
which is highly effective in the chlorination of water . . . 


for its 70% available 


and for many other disin 
fection, deodorant and general sanitation applications where 
such public protection is essential. 

write for literature. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash- Caustic Soda: Liquid 
Chlorine - Sodium Bicarbonate 
- Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) - Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) Calcium 
Chloride Soda Briquettes 
(Iron Desulphurizer) - Modified 
Sodas - Caustic Ash - Phosflake 
(Bottle Washer)-CalceneT(Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 





That was a fair question at a 10 M.G.D. in- the added safety factor of a 0.5 ppm residual 
dustrial water plant in 1943 when algal on the outlet. 
growths in settling basins and storage reser- This is just another instance of multi-pur- 


voirs were getting the upper hand. In 1944, pose prechlorination—one of the many cases 


however, the prechlorination dosage was in- where it is helping to solve problems of al- 


creased to between 2.5 and 3.0 ppm. The free gae control, coagulation, in- 
chlorine residual thus achieved has he!d creased filter runs or improved 
down the algae and in addition has reduced water quality. Why not call 
slime problems throughout the mill. your W & T Representative to- 

But that’s not all — the free chlorine re- day and let him show you how 
siduals maintained by prechlorination carry prechlorination can be put to 


through an open storage reservoir to give work in your plant. 


“The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 


ACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY » REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Cities of the World 
d the Peace of the World 


— AMERICAN CITY is always concerned with 
ems of American cities — small cities and large. 
b the approach of Christmas we are conscious of the 
s of all mankind, and we dedicate this message to 
throughout the world. 
er a war costing almost twenty million lives and 
s of billions in material resources, mankind is still 
for the paths of peace. It seems as though our 
ave outraced our hearts, making us‘unfit to use the 
which science has placed in our hands. 
ore us beckons the abundant life that atomic en- 
es possible for all mankind. But our immediate 
must be lest the unlocking of that infinite source 
if lead to our own self-destruction. 


















































h this dilemma the hope of the world lies in the 
of good-will among men, as typified by the Christ- 
it, and in the growing prestige of organized support 
id peace, as symbolized by the United Nations, the 
heeting of the world.” 









fliance on leadership at the top will not suffice. 
lust be done in every land at the local community 
hrough municipal, state, national, and international 
ions of citizens and cities, effective support can be 
id for the will and the way to a world of peace and 





is must be our first concern for 1947 — and 


